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Rugby Union Five Nations Championsh ip: France 24 England 1 7 


England 

frailties 

exposed 


Robert Armstrong 
at Blade ds France 


E NGLAND'S fragile preten- 
sions to the total rugby es- 
poused by their coach Clive 
Woodward were blown apart here 
by a creative France side who 
should now stride away with a sec- 
ond successive Grand Slam. 

Fears that it was a revolution in 
style which England were 111- 
equipped to carry through proved 
well founded: /ar from being new- 
age rugby it was a familiar story of 
French artists versus English arti- 
sans. 

This defeat, the fourth in a row at 
the hands of Les Tricolores, repre- 
sents a demoralising setback for 
England, who might have conceded 
six tries instead of only two by the 
wings Philippe Bernat-SAlles and 
Christophe Doniinici. 

England were outclassed and out- 
gunned, often losing the ball in con- 
tact, and were wholly inept In 
defence where the insouciant 
French were allowed to roam fancy- 
free. The folly of taking on France at 
the fast-moving game that has been 
their speciality' for decades was bru- 
tally exposed: Lawrence Dallaglio's 
jaded players were leaden-footed, 
predictable and devoid of consistent 
organisation. 

No one should derive an ounce of 



Lone effort , , . England’s Grayson foils to check a French charge 


comfort from the scoreline; the 
multi-skilled French, who led 15-3 at 
half-time, ought to have won at a can- 
ter instead of giving England reason 
to believe they were in with a shout 

Suddenly it has become impera- 
tive that England defeat Wales in 
the championship game alTwicken- 
ham on February 21. Yet on the lat- 
est evidence the Welsh, who beat 
Italy 23-20 in their international at 
Llanelli, must have a chance of giv- 
ing their hosts a lesson in conlinuity 
and finishing: poor decision-mak- 
ing, lack of pace, and dodgy han- 
dling all contributed to England's 
downfall. 

The biggest surprise was their 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 


lack of punch in their traditional 
areas of strength up front, where 
they always struggled to win 
possession. The front row creaked 
and all but crumbled at several 
scrums; the normally abrasive Mar- 
tin Johnson and Gareth Archer found 
it difficult lo impose themselves in 
the line-out, and in a one-sided first 
half the back row was subjected to a 
fearful pounding which opened the 
way for France s tries. 

“It would have been a travesty If 
we had won. though I thought we 
did get better in the second half,” 
Woodward said. 

England have now gone seven 
games without a win, their worst 


3 He deals with winds on an 
Island (9) 

4 Slaughter of a lot of people with 
some land (8) 

5 Sweet girl I clued wrongly (6) 

6 Words for the seriously rich (6) 

7 Agree to nothing but change of 
course (2,5) 

8 Supposedly dumb actors on 
sufferance? (6,8) 

15 Climber holds French 
agreements to purchase (9) 

1 6 Live Hitlerite outside Ghana In 
Libya (8) 

1 8 Person In charge to be right for 
the tenth time? (7) 

20 Fool, say. with excellent weapon 
(7) 

21 Bearing a grudge at beer ... (6) 

23 . . . for the Council al Burton? (6) 


Across 

1 Moderately good melody with 
cal interrupting Its playing (4,2.8) 
9 Artist is In shock: assessment 

( required (9) 

10 A heater*? Two, joining at the 
centre (5) 

t 1 Rendering ot the ■'hallo" 
suggests goodbye (5) 

12 Anti-monarchlat action on 25 18 
101 

13 Letter reaches the border on I 
time; won’t last long (8) j 

1 4 Sudden attack unfinished; he's 
happy (6) 

17 Pointed growth on head fn some I 


types (6) 

19 11 piece of horsemanship 
during ablutions (8) 

22 A person, then? Acknow- 
ledgment's optional (3, 1 .5) 

24 This Is always part of the fibre (5) 

25 Uncommon generous? (5) 

26 Square for action on 21 18 (9) 

27 Hobnobbing for a tanner: Is it 
possible? (14) 

Down 

1 ADC to get wearied with place- 
holder, perhaps (4-10) 

2 Charge British constituencies 

have since 1948(7) I 
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sequence on record. The pressure 
to stop the rot may force Woodward 
into the sort of sweeping changes 
he carried out in November when 
his side failed to impress against 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

No England player can feel sure 
of his place, but the team can 
salvage a Triple Crown provided 
Woodward reshapes the pack, 
selects a specialist full-back and 
calls up a flier on the left wing. 

As for France, a bright new morn- 
ing has dawned, opening up a credi- 
ble challenge for next year’s World 
Cup that would have been unthink- 
able last November when they were 
annihilated by the Springboks. 

"We had excellent motivation and 
I was pleased we got our tactics 
right." said Raphael Ibanez. Ihcir in- 
fluential new hooker and captain. 
“Our defence was good, but we 
won’t be complacent after this win.” 

Thomas Castaign£de, targeted by 
Saracens last summer, was the cata- 
lyst of France's devastating midfield 
attacks which lime and again got 
behind England's dozy defence. 
And the French coped admirably 
with the loss through injury of their 
back-row forwards Philippe Benet- 
ton and Thomas Ltevremont, even 
stepping up the tempo in die final 
quarter when England briefly 
looked like making waves. 

In effect England lost the match 
in the opening 20 minutes when the 
France wings, were unstoppable; in 
the second half Castaign£de and 
! Jean-Luc Sadourny weighed in with 
a marvellous drop goal each, and 
Christophe Lamaison kicked a 
second penalty. 

England, whose frantic pressure 
after the interval yielded a push- 
over try for Neil Back, their best 
player on the day, twice closed to 
within four points of the French, 
who were thwarted close to the line 
partly through carelessness, and 
partly through bizarre refereeing by 
Ireland's David McHugh. 

It was difficult to judge the form 
of Jeremy Guscott because he 
rarely received a decent pass in 
space. Paul Grayson, too, was badly 
served because the pack consis- 
tently failed to deliver. ' 

England’s handful of enterprising 
ideas were mostly stillborn. It was 
another bad day at the' office and 
further proof that Dallaglio's men 
have a mounfein to climb. 
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Ireland fall 
to Chalmers 
offensive 


Ian Malln In Dublin 


generous to a fault. And ao it 
was that the glazed-eyed men fa 
kilts wandering the streets of 
Dublin in the early hours of 
Sunday morning wore the look 
of lottery winners who had for- 
gotten they had even bought tick- 
ets. For this was a game stolen 
from Ireland’s back pockets. 

If Scotland’s supporters were 
up in the air, however, their 
players and management were 
making sure no heads were in 
clouds, even though two years 
ago Scotland, after a similarly 
moribund autumn, came to 
Lansdowne Road, won in a hur- 
ricane and continued their Five 
Nations campaign with an unex- 
pected and exhilarating win over 
the French at Murrayfield. 

It would be fanciful to suggest ! 
that their pocket-sized pack can ! 
survive against the mighty eight i 
of the Grand Slam champions on 
February 21. 

Jim Telfer, Scotland's conch, ■ 
said: “Just like the A team the 
night before, we showed a lot ol 1 
guts in defence. Whether we 
beat France or not is another 
question, but Ht least this gives 
us something to build on." 

Teller's new captain, Gary 
Armstrong, was voted Mnn of the 
Match. Telfer was also grateful 
that the nerve of Armstrong's 
half-back partner Craig 
Chalmers, scorer of the two deci- 
sive penalties in the last 15 min- 
utes, held out. 

The match was a dire ad- 
vertisement for northern hemi- 
sphere rugby. It had its drama 
but was littered with mistakes 
and breathtaking naivety by the 
Irish. 

Ireland miss their Lions lock : 

Jeremy Davidson, but the real | 
vucuum was in tlieir midfield, j 
where the penetration and guile ! 
of tile injured centres Rob ; 

Henderson and Jonathan Bell 
was sorely lacking. I 

At fly-half, David Humphreys j 
had a wretched match and for 
the next month that annual de- 
bate about whether Eric Ehvood 
should return will rage again- 

Humphreys did kick 1 1 
points, including a well-taken 
drop goal, to give Ireland a lo- 
1 1 lead after 53 minutes, but 
kicking from hand and his drop- 
outs were just two of the basic 
errors on view. 

Irish coach Brian Ashton 
chose Humphreys and his half- •; 
back partner Brian O’Meara ( 
specifically to provide the biUB 
to fire the back line, but nether 
performed and in the mldfieM 
Mark McCall and Kevin Maggs 
foiled to spark. n 

Ireland had a series of seven 
scrums close to the Scotland 
line. The Scottish front roww« 
creaking with George Grah«nb 
on the loose head, glven.a torn 


Uiuc MJjr 1 am _ i _ . 

was substituted aiid tht? 
clung on to counter-attack an 

set up the platform for those 

wi nning Chalmers kicks, - . 
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Maggie O’Kane in Baghdad meets those who suffered through one attack and now await another RUShdlG WlflS 

Iraq under the shadow of the bomb UK pledge to 

combat fatwa 


O N HIS table lies an old yel- 
lowing English book, The 
Complete Guide To Letter 
VVriling, the remains of the previous 
night’s dinner and an Iraqi mandolin 
(hit he is teaching himself to play t«i 
pass the days. 

Before the Gulf war. he was ai 1 ac- 
countant with the Iraqi Oil Cum- 
puny, with five children, a 
fflialtc-ring of English and a large 
house near a bomb shelter. 

Now Abu Ziad (above) lives be- 
hind drawn curtains in a grubby 
*ihurb of Baghdad. Mis neighbours 
ttk after him cook his dinners and 
*nd glasses of orange juice for his 
■Arasional guest. Sometimes lu- 
shes and shaves, mostly he does 
not, and once a month, for Ihe past 
tfven years, he has injected himself 
aith Modecate — an nnti-depres- 
■ suit drug, 

, He was a shy young man who 
i married when he was aged 38. Haifa 
was aged 23 and pretty. Tlieir chil- 
Jren cane quickly: Ziad. Zcna, 
“ad Lena and Sadaad, During the 
“an-Iraq war, when nearly 1 million 
siiiiig men died on each side, lie 
^members the sounds of women 
filing in the niglu for another lost 
I husband or lover. 

He remembers thanking God that 
^married late, and that his chil- 
E W * re to0 y ou ng to be sent to 
«nt. fiien, three years after that 
^- President Saddam Hussein led 
“■J* Mo another. 

L* 2 "®. « February 13. 1991, two 
ter J 18 Amiryia bomb shel- 

l i' ri i 1 . ear J U8 home. The first was a 
slip ?* ,boiT, b that pierced the roof, 
and / *j?° oentral heating tank 

sending gallons of boiling water 
■ dr Pn l®, over Uie women and chil- 
nws w h°_ were playing doml- 
cartf ^ w 8fehing Tom and Jerry 
ca rifcuns dubbed into Arabic. 

; \ ^ood bomb, 15 minutes 

' he nLif XP u^f ^ suc ^ f° rce that 
I fop w. C u ^ toe chance to identify 

1 ifo* *h[u llemb ? rs stan ding outside 
i (, f 'tin noticing the ankles 

1 markon' S? WOI,len and children 

hun ? as ^ had fou S ht 

the shelter. 

come yS n0t A 1 $ now if war wiU 
care. “I7U does not seem to 
iFlfadwi Z 10 * w ® nt more victims to 
self," kp ' 0r for history to repeat it- 

fcar anything 8 " Per8onal, y' 1 



Girls pre*y at the Amiryia bomb shelter in Baghdad where more than 400 civilians died photo enric marti 


Seven months ago his first grand- 
son was born to his only surviving 
child, Zind. He named the boy Fuad, 
after his dead son. “It's only them 
I'm worried nbout," he says. "For 
myself, whether I'm dead or alive, 
It’s the same for me." 

The sun is shining in Baghdad and 
there is calm. In the Bilat el Shuhad- 
daa primary school, the headmaster, 
Abdul al-Hussein, says he will not 
close die school if war breaks out. He 
is fluent in Saddam-speak. 

"The Arab Ba'ath Socialist party in 
Iraq and its patriotic leader, Saddam 
Hussein, will continue the struggle 
against American colonialism and 
imperialism. We will rise victorious 
against our aggressors. As our great 
leadership has said, there are no 
chemical and biological weapons in 
our country, The American presi- 


dent is part of a Zionist plot to de- 
stroy Iraq." And so on and so forth. 

In his school the first-year class 
— - seven-year-olds born in the year 
of the first Gulf war — scrape back 
their chairs and rise to their feet 
with the words they greet all visitors 
with: “Long live our great leader, 
Saddain Hussein." 

"Saddam will make Iraqi bombs go 
to America and we will emerge victo- 
rious,” says Mustapha. who was born 
a month before die 1991 war began. 

“And who won the last Gulf war?” 

"We did," he says. 

His mother, Montaha Ali, teaches 
in the school. “We believe in God 
and what will happen to us has al- 
ready been written. But we are 
afraid for our children because 
maybe they are going to drop a nu- 
clear bomb on us," she says. 


Annan poised for peace bid 


A TTEMPTS by the United 
r\ Nations Security Council to 
agree terms for a persona] mis- 
sion to Iraq by the UN secretary- 
general, Kofi Annum, were 
adjourned on Monday night to 
give the permanent five mem- 
bers more time. 

The ambassadors of Britain, 
the United States, France, 

Russia and Chlnq, meeting for 
the third time In a yveek, could 
not agree on a formula for Mr . . 
Annan to put to Iraqi officials. 

Mr Annan said the five needed 
“a little more time” to arrive at a. 
concluaion. “We are operating 
on the basis of unanimity and I 


think that we are getting there." 

Mr Annan is coming under 
enormous international diplo- 
matic pressure to embark on a 
peace mission to stave off mill-, 
tary strikes. 

On Monday die US envoy, Bill 
Richardson, reiterated Washing- 
ton’s insistence that apy solution 
must abide by two core princi- 
ples: "clear and unfettered ac- . . 
cess” and “full Integrity” for UN 
weapons inspectors (Unscom). . 

Diplomats, said the US and 
Britain had put forward “red , 

, lines" in the. sand which the 
other three had to afody before . 
Mr Annan could make a decision. 


Oilier Iraqis display a combina- 
tion of defiance, righteousness and 
indifference. 

“We have no chemical weapons. 
This is a plot run by the Israelis and 
the Jews in America.” says Abdel al- 
Sumariya, an electrician. “Monica 
Lewinsky is Jewish and they are 
blackmailing Clinton with a new 
scandal to make him hit us. 

"It’s not only her — defence sec- 
retary [William] Colien is Jewish 
and [secretary of state] Madeleine 
Albright has Jewish relatives." 

"The Jewish lobby in the United 
States controls Clinton,” adds Fans 
Hamdoon, a university lecturer. 

In the hotel lift, a Syrian business- 
man now living in Brussels, thumps 
the breast pocket of Ills expensive 
dark blue suit This is striking at the 
honour of all Arabs. They didn't do 
this in Bosnia and they won't do this 
against Israel. They are driving us 
back to fundamentalism. We hate the 
Americans and we hate Mr Blair." 

Out in his suburb Abu Ziad is left 
with his mandolin, his Complete 
Guide To Letter Writing and the 
photographs of his children. 

"I kept their schoolbooks — 
that's all. Sometimes when I'm here 
on my own, I talk to them still and I 
add the last seven years since they 
died and imagine them all grown 
up. 1 don't wish I'd done anything 
different. We were a happy family. 
Except I have a picture of Zena, just 
before she died. In it I'm standing 
beside her and when I look at it, I 
wish I had hugged lier." 

Comment, page 12 
Analysis, page 13 
I Washington Post, page 17 


David Pall later 


T HE British Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, pledged this week 
to conduct a high-level campaign 
against the fatwa imposed in 1989 
on the author Salman Rushdie by 
the late Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Speaking at the Foreign Office 
with Mr Rushdie at his side, Mr 
Cook said the priority would be lo 
get a written assurance from ihe 
new Iranian government Dial il 
would not further die death threat 
against the author of The Satanic 
Verses. Efforts would be made to re- 
move the $2.5 million bounty of- | 
fered last year by tin* Khordad ' 
religious fnuiulaliim. | 

With Brit ai n holding ih<- Kurn- . 
i m * s in Union presidency, the issue i> I 
likely lo In- raised at the- next meet | 
iug ol tiie Council of Ministers. ‘I j 
will work ltard In do everything we 1 
can to lower and remove that 
threat," Mi' Cook said. ! 

Mr Rushdie said he was de- 
lighted with the “support and soli- 1 
darity” shown by the Government. , 
He dismissed as nonsense the sug- | 
gestion by Ayatollah Hassan Sanei, - 
the head of the Khordad foundation, 
that the fatwa was irrevocable. 

’There is always a crescendo of 
insults coming up to Ihe anniver- 
sary," he said, “and this year thr 
noises seem to be coming from the 
hardline!* who lost the election. I 
am a political football in the internal 
politics of Iran." 

Mr Rushdie's supporters dis- 
missed an Iranian claim that he is 
considering moving to the United 
States, as new threats from Tehran 
dashed hopes that its line on the au- 
thor was softening. Ayatollah Sanei 
said the reward might be raised 
again, "depending on the date on 
which the sentence is carried out". 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Saddam’s mistake was to 
grow too big for his boots 


O NCE upon a lime. President 
Saddam Hussein was Wash- 
ington's '‘man”, like Diem from 
South Vietnam, Marcos from the 
Philippines and Noriega from 
Panama before him, all thoroughly 
discredited — later. Western imper- 
ialism not only armed and main- 
tained Saddam, it helped install him 
as leader in return for "political 
stability” and for oil. 

Why make the comparisons? 
Because the more imperialism 
changes, the more it remains the 
same. But you would think from 
reading media reports in the “here 
we go again" stakes — with Aus- 
tralia eagerly clutching White 
House coat-tails — that the history 
of the Middle East began with Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. 

The borders of the region were 
imposed by Britain and the United 
States when the Ottoman Empire 
broke up after the firat world war to 
ensure that no single Arab nation 
would emerge and that the oil 
would stay in Western control. But 
this is more than a crisis about oil: 
it is about who will dominate the 
region and, in the longer run, the 
entire world. 

The politics are so complicated as 
to defy the understanding of even 
informed people, let alone those 
whose analytical capacity Is limited 
to counting missile strikes and to 
whom the horrors of war are re- 
duced to the level of a sporting 
event. Power is the only morality. 

In our "Brave New World Order" 
there is a new vocabulary to match. 
Genuine peace plans to resolve dif- 
ferences are “unrealistic” and will 
not be allowed to get off the ground 
while that other war against the 
poor will be stepped up by the inter- 
national banks, the World Trade 


Organisation and the About-to-be- 
signed Multilateral Agreement on 
Investments. 

My “New World Order" is dedi- 
cated to peace, social justice, human 
rights and disarmament It offers a 
future. 

Joan Coxsedge. 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


r HE conclusion you draw from 
the Guardian/ICM poll on sup- 
port for military action in the Gulf 
7“ that young people today are 
bereft of a peace movement and are 
more bellicose than their predeces- 
sors — is absurd (Most Britons 
back air raids on Iraq, February 15). 

I am among those who favour mil- 
itary action in the Gulf, but am by 
no means one of Thatcher’s “hard- 
edged children. I have been vigor- 
ously opposed to many of the West's 
recent military interventions: 
Grenada, Beirut and Somalia to 
name but a few paternalistic, med- 
dlesome outings in which the US 
has recently engaged. 

The difference in this instance is 
clear: Saddam Hussein, while he re- 
mains at the helm of Iraq, repre- 
sents a clear threat to the security of 
the world. His stores of weapons of 
mass destruction are not merely 
tools to preserve the security of his 
country or administration, but the 
arsenal of an aggressor. 

In light of this, you cannot draw 
parallels with the peace protesters 
of the sixties and seventies for. were 
the US now to plan a foray into a 
tiny, harmless Southeast Asian 
state, you would find many of the 
poll's respondents confounding 
your conclusions. 

Christopher Fryer ; 

London 


I FIND it fascinating that a people 
/ which is supposed to have be- 
come more in touch with its caring 
side, as evidenced by the outpour- 
ing of emotion after Diana's death, 
is a people also more inclined to 
bomb the living daylights out of 
thousands of Iraqi civilians. 

Maurice Hickey. 

Plymouth 


Germany tarred 
by neo-Nazism 

I AM a l&year-old girl from Halber- 
/ stadt (near Magdeburg) in east 
Germany, and am spending a year 
at school in England. 

I was upset by your article on 
neo-Nazis (Neo-Nazi tide sweeps 
east Germany, February 1) because 
it creates a new (east) German 
stereotype, which is not accurate. 

It is wrong to say that "east Ger- 
many is a no-go area for foreign 
people", and that "foreigners can no 
longer move freely in eastern Ger- 
many". I live there and I can tell you 

tecribed tfinitely n0t “ bad “ y0U A 5 the agon > r of bab y boomer 
sen oeci. ideahsm . . . Barbara Ehren- 

I do not deny that neo-fascism reich's argument (How Bill screwed 


suffering that survivors and victims' 
relatives continue to feel, as well as 
— and not coincidentally — just 
how little justice they received in 
the decades after the second world 
war. 

The attitude Is also symptomatic 
of the complicity and silence of col- 
laborators and bystanders both dur- 
ing and after these crimes were 
committed. In the case of the 
African Great lakes genocide, bet- 
ter to achieve justice sooner rather 
than later; in Europe’s case, better 
later than not at alL But these are 
mutually reinforcing, not compet- 
ing, claims. 1 would have thought 
that the cost of all of these trials was 
a small price to pay for any slight 
mitigation of an historical blindness 
from which even Britain (and Ms 
Brittain) is not immune. 

Andrew Lawrence, 

Bochum. Germany 
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T HE nnme Enoch Powell dos 
/ not normally command mud, 
admiration in left-of-centre dnk 
Yet lie was entirely opposed to the 
wholesale destruction of Britith 
manufacturing by successive Torn 
governments of the 1980s. and 
never subscribed to their Nea* 
derthal social policies. Also, his 
position to the EEC made hkn 
declare that he would rather live in 
an independent socialist Britain 
than in a Conservative Eurone 
Walter Cairns. 

Manchester 


A baby boomer 
fixated on sex 


A N important reason for the de- 
crease in spelling ability, a 
least at Canadian universities, miy 
attributed to an increased re- 
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and neo-Nazism are problems in 
Germany. I have had some experi- 
ence of them and I know only too 
well that Nazi violence is the worst 
thing that could happen to anybody. 

But the problem is not the young 
Nazis, but the old people, who expe- 
rienced the Hitler time and the 
second world war. They repeat all 
the old nonsense about the Jews 
and foreign people. Even my grand- 
parents do, and I feel ashamed. 

My generation is likely to adopt 
these ideas because there is hardly 
anybody else to tell them anything 
different, ft is easy to blame the 
young people and not the people 
who have the authority and the 
power to do something about the 
Nazi problem, 

I. for example, live in the state of 
Saxony-Anhalt. We have an unem- 
ployment rate of about 20 per cent. 
Boredom and hopelessness force us 
to find somebody to blame for all 
tiie trouble. I do not want to justify 
the Nazis and the right wing. On the 
contrary, I condemn everything 
they do, l blame the German gov- 
ernment for not caring about us, 
and not doing anything for us. 

The other tiling which I do not 
like is the prejudiced view that skin- 
heads are Nazi. Half of my friends 
are skinheads and they are not 
racist or nationalist in any way. 
Maria-Annabel Hanke, 

Studley, Warwickshire 
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All war crimes 
must be tried 

P ROFESSOR Kettle r (December 
28) bemoans “the rhetorical 
stale of any question about Jewish 
claims after the Holocaust", which 
“unfortunately obliges |himj to 
show the scars that entitle (him] to 
speak". His proposal Is a noble one; 
but Victoria Brittain's Comment 
(February 8) debases this rhetori- 
cal state yet further, demonstrating 
precisely why he is so obliged. 

Dismissing the Bronlslow Hqjda, 
Ench Pricbke and Maurice Papon 
trials as examples of putting yet 
“another old man on trial for war 
crimes committed 50 years ago", 
the lattermost "at astronomical 
cost" , and claiming that the accused 
are men "who can no longer do any- 
one any harm" betrays just how lit- 
tle understanding Brittain has of the 


his generation, February 1) that 
President Clinton’s alleged infideli- 
ties symbolise his ongoing betrayal 
of his generation is, quite frankly, 
insulting. 1 am terribly sorry that 
Ms Ehrenreich’s investments in 
post-war liberalism have left her, in 
tiie Clinton era, somewhat lacking 
in compounded ideological interest, 
but I can’t help but take umbrage at 
her professing her generation’s 
ownership of the president. 

1 may be wrong, but I don't re- 
member our Bill ever saying his 
goal was to forward the financial, 
emotional, and cultural agenda of 
baby boomers. Nor does he claim to 
be die archetypal child of the 
sixties. Are we to assume, then, that 
Ms. Ehrenreich holds the president 
to her own standards simply be- 
cause of his age? I voted for Bill 
Clinton because he was concerned 
about the country's future, not be- 
cause he is a fan of Jinri Hendrix. 

I could say that I own the presi- 
dent, since I am a member of Gener- 
ation X. and his stint as boss has 
offered me a lot of opportunity and 
growth. But I'm not that self-cen- 
tred. Nor do I take it as h personal 
affront to my beliefs that Clinton 
every now and then doesn't do 
exactly what I'd like him to do. 

I feel no disappointment or rage 
about the president’s supposed sex- 
ual misdeeds. I take them in stride, 
and refrain from using them to 
serve a narcissistic desire to disown 
the blandness of my generation, 
pie president’s sex life means noth- 
ing to me, and as a twentysome- 
tiung who is genuinely exhausted 
with her parents’ pathetic laments 
about their fading vivacity. I would 
advise Ms Ehrenreich to find some- 
thing else to fixate on. 

Leah K Hampton. 

Hendersonville , North Carolina. USA 


1/1 /HA? b «“ne of the paper of 
V V Peter Jenkins and Alistair 
Cooke? Now I know what they 
mean by London tabloid”. Your car- 
toon on the front page of thp Febru- 
ary 1 issue, entitled The. Penis 
mightier than the Swqrd" is not 
what I’d expect from your paper. 
Would you have published a graphic 
illustration of the infamous tele- 
phone conversation between Prince 
Charles and Camilla Parker Bowles? 
For shame! 

George Tbit, 

Seal Beach, California, USA 


liance on computer spelbchecki 
While it may be that we should bt 
less pedantic in certain areas, I do 
not regard laziness as a positive trail 
in anyone, regardless of inteffi- 
gence. 

Here in Canada we have another 
issue regarding spelling. We are 
torn between using British and 
American spellings, and in many it 
is a form of national pride to write j 
"colour" instead of “color" and “pro- 
gramme", not “program". 

John Warkenlin-Scott, 

Victoria. Canada 


D HOARDING "British feminists 
*1 make their mark" (January 11); i 
au con train. With the world popub j 
tion at 6 billion and glowing at lb- j 
rate uf another India every nine 1 
years, perhaps it is those of us who 
have not reproduced who should j 
receive the special consideration 
being suggested by the British femi- 
nists (sic) for career women who 
have children. 

Barbara R. MacRoberts. 

Shreveport. Louisiana. USA 


\A/HAT is it about Robert Anu- 
V V strong (England frailties ex- 
posed. February 15) and Ian Malin 
(Ireland fall to Chalmers offensive, 
February 15.) that botli hear strange 
noises from scrums? Armstrong 
finds that England's “front row 
creaked", while Malin writes “the 
Scottish front row was creaking.. 
Beware of creaks bearing biffs, 
suppose. 

Kevin Childs, 

Melbourne, Victoria. Australia 


IS THERE any good reason why 
/ business matters concerning 
purely British firms should be re- 
ported in American dollars? 
RMGarven. 

Perth, WA, Australia 


on the finance and international hn& 
Pages because the US dollar is m 
most widely recognised unit of mone- 
tary value. However, we retain ster 
ling on the UK news pages — Editor 
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Netanyahu cleared of Mossad mess 


David Sharrook in Jerusalem 


T HE Israeli prime minister, 
Binyamln Netanyahu, was 
cleared this week of responsi- 
bility (or one of his secret service’s 
most disastrous operations when an 
aqulry concluded that a plan to as- 
sassinate an Islamic militant leader 
h neighbouring Jordan was “seri- 
ously flawed*. 

'Ike government-appointed panel 
sharply criticised the head of 
Mossad, Danny Yatoin, saying that 
he did not take into account the pos- 
sible failure of the mission, under- 
taken last September. Mr Yatom will 
Dotbeahked to resign bat will qui- 
rify leave his post in a few months, 
thereby avoiding public humiliation, 
jccording to Hebrew newspapers. 

But relations with Jordan, Israel’s 


friendliest Arab nation, have 
plunged to a new low, with King 
Hussein said to be furious that the 
report failed to castigate Mossad for 
carrying out the operation In his 
capital, Amman, and that tiie report 
did not rule out future attacks there. 

in the assassination attempt, two 
Mossad agents waited for Khaled 
Meshal, head of the "diplomatic sec- 
tion" of Hamas, outside his office 
and injected poison Into hiB ear. 

The report said: "It was generally 
believed that the weapon in ques- 
tion and its mode. .oi-uae-Tvere 
almost infallible.'" 

Mr Meshal was taken to a hospi- 
tal with breathing difficulties but re- 
covered. His bodyguards chimed 
and caught the two Israelis. 

To defuse the crisis Mr Netan- 
yahu appointed a three-member 


"clarification committee”. Critics 
noted that two members of the panel, 
Rafl Peled and Joseph Ciechanover, 
are senior civil servants. 

Their report stated: “We reached 
the conclusion that the prime minis- 
ter had dealt with the case in a 
responsible manner, haring consid- 
ered and examined the plans pre- 
sented to him from every possible 
aspect ... We do not therefore find 
any flaw in the conduct of the prime 
minister as minister in charge of the 
Mqasad.” — ' 

Mr Netanyahu approved the 
Mossad operation in the wake of 
Hamas suicide bombings last year in 
Jerusalem which killed 21 Israelis. 

“The derision to carry out the at- 
tack in Jordan was based on the 
principle that no place in the world 
should be allowed to serve as a safe 


harbour for those who plan to carry 
out murders and acts of terror in 
Israel,” the report said. 

The bungled assassination at- 
tempt forced Mr Netanyahu to free 
Hamas's founder. Sheikh Ahmed 
Yassin, and up to 70 other prisoners 
to secure the release of the two 
Mossad agents from Jordan. 

It is believed that Jordan told se- 
nior Israeli officials that it .wanted 
the reportto make a public commit- 
ment to refrain from such opera- 
tions in Jordan. In Amman, angry 
officials said: *17118 is a committee 
appointed by Netanyahu to extricate 
Netanyahu and handle the 'techni- 
cal' details." 

Opposition leaders were no 
happier. "I find It hard to believe 
this committee investigated the 
affair at all," said Yossi Sarid. 


Hollywood 
helps to stifle 
paparazzi 


Christopher Reed 
in Los Angeles 


A S TWO British photographers 
face a possible two-year jail sen- 
Micenext week for ambushing the 
. ilor Arnold Schwarzenegger and 
j fowife, a powerful anti-paparazzi bill 
, -being introduced in Washington. 

| Giles Harrison, aged 29. and 
I Andy O’Brien, aged 31, were found 
ot ‘‘false imprisonmen t". 

• . Itoy used their vehicles to hem 
ictte Austrian-born actor, who was 
■'numerating from heart surgery, 
™l his wife, the television corre- 
| ipondent Marla Shriver, who was 
[■ tenant, as they drove their son to 
riiool in Santa Monica last year. 

Uearly angry, the judge said the 
| Photographers had behaved "outra- 


The senior Democrat senator for 
tawornia, Dianne Feinstein, has 
prepared the Personal Privacy Pro- 
^on Bill with the help of three 
, w Professors, said to be tiie coun- 
ts best constitutional legal minds, 
j. n enthusiastic support of 


h has io been endorsed by the 
r ^Publican Orrin Hatch, head 
‘webenate judiciary committee. 

ne generous donations many 
^.? ve . t 1 ° Political campaigns en- 
Haywood has substantial 
hut the bill is also backed 
P force of sentiment, 
congressman Sonny Bono, for- 
S * Sonny and Cher 

SSL ?'***• ™s to have intro- 

m -^ e H° use - His death in a 

the L 8 Pil^ ent ^ m °htii makes 
^■legislation his memorial. ' 

Jjyoojis also keen to point 
not h? ^lesal protection would 

fantoiK l SP ned to fb e ric h and 
of Ap J^hard Masur,' president 

IwbedijFl Guild, which 
anyone * e bQl. said: ‘Ttisfor 
invaded ^ P^cy 1 might be 
Possihte oii'iL^ 8 k to° re and foore 
fone.'We think this 
Softie deal 85 to 90 pe * 1 

^ of the most egregious 1 behav- 

. 1 1 1 1 1 

-in| Xp ^ rts , Hie bill has 
"■W drafted to get round 
come whichare expected to 
j^PWhcuiarly-frofr, civil llber- 
infrinyM 1 ’ - ' on gttuhds thfrt It 
' 88 froedomAF c0ns dthtidnM rights 



A rescue worker searches through the wreckage of China Airlines Flight Cl 676, while colleagues sift 
through the debris of homes near Taipei airport hit by the blazing Airbus. At least 205 people are 
thought to hove been killed as the plane crashed while landing in fog on Monday photograph: siMon kwowq 


Congress get Sonia fillip 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 

I NDIA’S mightiest political force, 
the rightwing ' Hindu Bharatiya 
Janata Party, is facing panic in its 
ranks as opinion polls show that 
power Is slipping from its gTasp as 
voting started in the general elec- 
tion this week. 

Until a few Weeks ago the BJP ap- 
peared to be steamrolllng towards 
victory ip the elections, which span 
four.days. But the bright of the party 
has been dissolved by the appeal of 
the latest claimant to the family dy- 
nasty that has ruled India through 
50 years of independence: Sonia 
Gandhi 

An opinion poll published In India 
Today magaiirie last weekend gtveB 
the BJP and its allies their lowest 
tally yet: 214 seats in the 1 543-seat 
parliament: Mrs Gandhi’S Congress 
party and its allies are given 164 
seats, and'tjie United Front coalition 
of the. fallen prime minister, I K 
Gujral, 127 seats ~ enough for a 
coklition government ahotild the 
quarreUfogfofceBunite. 

The poll is a dramatic asseasnieht 
of tiie - BJFb' fortunes since Mrs 
Gandhi entered activp politics. Two 
other .surveys alsd' Show that. Mrs' 
Gaiidhi, thotlgh Siusive and a poor 
public Speaker, ls winftlrig back Sup-' 


port for her divided and demor- 
alised party. 

The BJP was also stung last week 
by calls for its president, Lai KIshan 
Advani, to withdraw from the elec- 
toral fray after a watchdog panel 
included his name among 72 crimi- 
nals contesting these elections. Mr 
Advani frees charges of Incitment in 
connection with' tiie destruction of 
the Babari Masjld mosque in Adyo- 
dliya five years ago. 

The BJP has reapofrded to the 
findings by stepping up its plea for a 
majority verdict, claiming It is lhe 
only party capable of providing sta- 
ble government in a country under- 
going its second election iii frss 
than two years. Privately, however, 
party leaders were huddled iq crisis 
meetings last week ' St' ' tiie Delhi 
home of its prime ministerial cabdi- 
date.AtalBlhari Vajpayee. , ' 

Mr Vqjpayee, an urbane poet who 
haS cultivated a statesmanlike 
image. Is' the most .popular candi- 
date for prime minister, dwarfing 
the ratings for Sonia Gandhi and Mr 
Gujral. But his parly haB ( been 
unable to shake off its association 
with upper-caste and puritanical 
Hindu hardliners who are' seen' as 
foes of foe Muslims, the Dalits 
(formerly the ' untouchables) arid 
women. 


Anti-slavery 
activists jailed 


F OUR human rights activists have 
been jailed la Mauritania after 
one of them told French television 
of tiie continuing widespread use of 
slaves in the West African country, 
writes Alex Duval Smith . 

The four, who include tiie chair- 
man of Mauritania's main , anti-slav- 
ery pressure group, SOS Elsclavage, 
were Sentenced last week to 13 
months in jail 

The source said the arrests, after a 
France 3 documentary was broadcast 
in France on January 15, effectively 
silenced all human righto opposition 
to the country’s leader, Colonel 
Maaouya Sid’ Ahmed Ould Taya. 

Mauritania, a 'former French 
colony with a population of 2.2 mil- 
lion, announced in 1983 that It would 
abollBh slavery. But the practice, 
which Col Ould Taya’B Moorish sup- 
porters claim is justified in the Koran, 
continued after the government said 
it could hot afford to compensate 
masters who freed their slaves. 

Mauritania, a country of nomads, 
has seen decades of racial tension 
as the black-African population has 
Increased in size. Moors and at least 
three black-African “noble” castes 
maintain thousands of black slaves. 


The Week 


T HE GEORGIAN president, 
Eduard Shevardnadze, who 
escaped an assassination 
attempt when his motorcade was 
blitzed by machine-gun fire, 
grenades and anti-tank weapons 
In Tbilisi, blamed outside forces 
for the attack. 

Washington Post, page 17 


A N ITALIAN court has freed 
Yous&ef el-Hallah, the 37- 
year-old Lebanese captain of the 
"Ship of Death”, the migrant- 
trafficking tramp steamer In- 
volved in a collision on 
Christmas Day 1996, killing 
ncarfy 300 people. 


G LAFCOS CLERIDES was re- 
elected president of Cyprus 
with 50.8 per cent of the vote, 
narrowly beating bis indepen- 
dent challenger, George 
lakovou. Thousands of students 
had been specially flown in from 
Britain and Greece to vote. 


I NVESTIGATORS probing die 
bombing of an abortion clinic 
in Birmingham, Alabama, which 
killed one man and seriously 
injured a woman, named a for- 
mer soldier, Eric Rudolph, 11 s a 
suspect in connection with the 
attack. 


A MERICAN Space-Hge radar 
technology and British 
archaeological expertise have 
led to the discovery of important 
ancient temple sites in forests in 
western Cambodia. 


E mergency supplies were 

at last reaching northern 
Afghanistan's mountain villages, 
which had been cut off since on 
earthquake devastated (he area 
earlier thlB month, killing more 
than 4,000 people. 


S UDAN'S vice-president. 
General Al-Zubeir 
Mohammed Saleh, and several 
other senior figures died in an 
air crash while touring the front 
lines In the war against southern 
rebels. 


T WO tanker trains exploded 
In Yaounde, Cameroon, 
killing 120 people and critically 
Injuring more than 150. The 
injured were scooping up petrol 
spilling from die trains which 
had Collided hours earlier. 
Witnesses said the explosion' 
was caused by a cigarette 
dropped by someone In tiie ’ 
crowd. 


M aurice Schumann, 

soldier, patriot, religious 
leader, writer and a founder' , 
member of France's' Christian 
Democratic party in 1945, has 
died, aged 80, ‘ . 


ARTHA GELLHORN, one 
I bf the century's greatest war 
correspondents, has dirid, aged 
89, AipeHcfln-bora Gdlhorn’s 
coverage at conflicts Iq Haiti, 
Vletnain, Ciibaand ejsbwkere . . 
won. her a reputation for fearteas 1 
and outspoken reporting' ' . . 

'/ Obituary nextwdek 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Indonesian turmoil 
as rioting spreads 


fer- Y 


John AglJonby In Clrobon, 

Wart Java 

F IVE people were killed, 
dozens injured and hundreds 
arrested last weekend as 
Indonesian unrest at soaring prices 
exploded in violence. 

Two rioters were shot dead by 
security forces in the central Java 
town of Brebes for allegedly threat- 
ening troops with metal bars and 
axes; two more people died in riot- 
ing on the quiet tourist Island of 
Lombok on Saturday last week; and 
the fifth victim was trampled to 
death by a nunpaging mob in the 
west Java town of Losari on the pre- 
vious night 

The unrest, which began four 
weeks ago, has rapidly developed 
into widespread rioting, looting and 
violence. In recent days rioting has 
broken out in more than 20 towns. 
Much of the violence is aimed at 
shopkeepers of Chinese descent. 

In Kadipaterij near Cirebon. hun- 
dreds of people burned, ransacked 
and looted more than a dozen shops 
at the weekend. 

Churches and temples used by 
Chinese in west And central Java 
were attacked for the first time last 
weekend. Many people painted 
“Muslim family" on the facades of 
their properties in an attempt to 


save them from being damaged. 
“My family and I escaped death by a 
whisker,' 1 said a grocer in Losari, 
too scared to give his name. “We 
fled from the back of the shop as we 
heard the mob ripping down die 
grilles on the front windows. I am 
sure we would have lost our lives 
had we not made a run for it. 

It is an ethnic thing. The current 
crisis is the worst since President 
Suharto came to power [32 years 
ago] but he cannot be blamed so 
we, the traditional enemy, are mad e 
the scapegoat" 

The Chinese make up about 5 per 
cent of the population but control 
70 per cent of the nation's wealth. 
Many indigenous Indonesians be- 
lieve the Chinese have exploited the 
maBses and grown rich on presiden- 
tial patronage. 

Indonesia's economy began to 
collapse last July but most people 
only began to feel the effects when 
prices shot up last month in the 
wake of the meltdown of the cur- 
rency and rising unemployment 
Unrest has since been reported in 
almost half of the 27 provinces. 

Internationa] bankers in Jakarta 
said last Sunday that the crisis was 
likely to continue for months, after 
Suharto confirmed his decision to 
ignore international opinion and 
peg the rupiah to the dollar to try to 



Looters fight over a crate ofatolen tea in the to™ of dasem^WfeaUava 


end the economic turmoil. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was re- 
ported to have threatened to 
suspend its $43 billion baihout pack- 
age. President Clinton also spoke to 
Suharto by telephone laBt week. 

Suharto has ordered the Indone- 
sian armed forces to act ruthlessly 
and decisively against unrest in the 
run-up to the indirect presidential 
election on March 10. 

He also ordered the reactivation 
of military alert posts created be- 
fore last year’s general election. 

According to the sociologist 
Loekman Sutrisno, Suharto's prob- 
lem is that he cannot admit his own 


Mauritius tries to dodge the tiger trap 


inadequacies. “Statements blaming 
subversives sound great but only 
expose the reality of the regime. He 
cannot accept that he has failed and 
Is blaming anyone and everyone for 
his mistakes.” 

There is little hope of change. 
Amien Rais, a Muslim scholar, and 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, former 
leader of the Indonesian Democra- 
tic Party, have offered to stand for 
the presidency but are outside In- 
donesia's claustrophobic and tightly 
controlled political system and so 
stand no chance of success. 

The only option for many is to 
rely on the younger officers who 


PHOTOGRAPH: YEMlVflK 


took over senior military positi® 
last week. They include GeoerJ 
Wiranto, aged 50, the commsDdK 
in-chief, and Suharto's soihii-Iii 
Major-General Prabowo Su blanto . l 
• Bush fires are spre ading on fc / 
Indonesian part of the island of Bor- 
neo, with at least 895 “hot spots’ n- 
ported as of last Sunday. Tlv 
outbreaks threaten the return of 
smog which blanketed a hry 
swathe of Southeast Asia last just. 
causing widespread health andem: 
ronmental problems. 


Comment, page 12, 
Washington Post, page 19 


Andrew Meldrum in 

Port Louis reports on a 
booming island economy 

T HE collapse of Southeast 
Asian economies has sent 
tnemora around the world but in 
few places has the warning jolt 
been felt more than Mauritius, 
across the Indian Ocean. 

The island feels particularly 
vulnerable because it has mod- 
elled Its development on those 
wounded Asian tigers. The tropi- 
cal Island, covering 1,865 
square kilometres, is densely 
populated by 1.3 million people 
of a diverse Asiun/European/ 
African ethnic in fr, 

An abrupt halt to Mauritius's 
economic boom could threaten 
the relatively low unemployment 
rate of 5 percentand, therefore, 
political stability, 

“Many people are anxious, 
even nervous, that Mauritius 
will be Infected by Asia's eco- 
nomic contagion," said Gilbert 
Gnany, chief economist for the 
Mauritius Commercial Bank. 
"But I don’t think we will have 
anything similar to an Asian 
meltdown. We don't have the 
same level of short-term debt as 
Southeast Asia. 

"The fact of the Aslan crisis 
will not directly depress our 
growth, but indirectly it may 
slow down growth a bit/* said Mr 
Gnany as he rattled off impres- 
sive growth figures of more than 
5 per cent of gross domestic 
product for the past four years 
Mauritius Is a puzzling suc- 
cess story, rts three main politi- 
cal parties — the ruling Labour 
Party, the Mouvcment Militant 
Mauriclen (MMM) and the 
Mouvement Socialist Militant 
(M5MJ — are ostensibly socialist 


parties. But since the 1970s - 
successive governments of all 
three parties have determinedly 
pursued free-market economics, 
bringing rapid growth, high 
employment rates and rising 
incomes. 

Even opposition politicians 
concede that the island's eco- 
nomy is healthy. “The economy 
Is doing well, but one is tempted 
to say it is doing well In spite of 
the government," said the oppo- 
sition leader Paul Berenger, 
founder of the MMM. 

“The export processing zones 
and tourism are faring especially 
well. However, there are dark 
clouds on the horizon. 
Unemployment is already on the 
In crea se ... If a certain number 
of reforms are not carried out — 
especially reforms in our educa- 
tion system and orientation of 
our vocational and training sys- 
tems — we are definitely heading 
for trouble in the years ahead." 

Since he burst on to the politi- 
cal scene In the early 1970s, Mr 



-Berenger has come tanteH atn^y 
close to becoming the island's 
first non-Hindu prime minister. 
His MMM formed a now-defunct 
coalition government in 1995 
with the Labour parly of the 
prime minister, Navin Ram- 


Mapy Mauritian political ob- 
servers say that politics will re- 
main dominated by Hindus, who 
make up about 50 per cent of 
the population. Christians of 
FVench, English and Asian back- 
grounds make up about 30 per 
cent, Muslims 17 per cent and 
Chinese 3 per cent. 

Divisions could have appeared 

in this polyglot mix but, aided by 
prosperity, Mauritius enjoys a 
relatively friendly multi-party 
scene. 

All three parties are feverishly 
campaigning in the central, rural 
constituency of Flac-Bon Accueil 
ahead of a byelection on April 9. 
Both Labour and the MMM are 
vying for the seat, and the for- 
mer prime minister Sir Anerood 
Jugnauth, leader of the MSM, 
has raised the stakes consider- 
ably by standing himself. 

Smaller parties are also fielding 
candidates. 

Sir Anerood has said the by- 
election race will decide whether 
he or Mr Ramgoolam leads the 
Hindu population and is there- 
fore likely to be the next prime 
minister. 

But Mr Berenger, while field- 
ing a Hindu candidate, main- 
tains optimistically that 
Mauritius is ready for non- 
Hindu leadership. 

“While the issues have 
changed, our ideals have re- , 
maided the same,” he said. 'We 
stand for unify in diversity, for ‘ 
making Mauritius a real demo- 
cratic model." 


Saving Italy from itself 


PRIVATE VIEW 

John Hooper 


L AST WEEK ISO German eco- 
nomics professors signed an ap- 
peal for European monetary union 
to be postponed or restricted. The 
same day, in Italy, there was another 
dramatic episode in the Euro-saga, 
but of a different kind. 

To understand it folly you need to 
know about Domenica In, a popular 
television show. It begins as Italians 
are finishing their Sunday lunches 
'“U* “ ndnue8 through an afternoon 
which traditionally brings together 
the family in homage to la mamma. 
Domenica In offers comedy, music 
dance, quizzes and hordes of scant- 
lly-clad, well-endowed females. 

Last week it also offered the in- 
congruous figure of Carlo Azeglio 
Ciampl, Italy's treasury minister. He 
agreed to use the show to give ordi- 
nary Italians a say in the images to 
be put on the euro coins they will be 
using after January 1. 2002 — pro- 
vided Italy's partners overlook the 
little matter of a government debt 
125 per cent of its gross domestic 
product 

The result astonished everyone: 
1-5 million people phoned in. As 
doubts about the wisdom of having a 
single currency, mounts everywhere 
else in Europe, Italians cannot wait 
to get it into their pockets. Why? . 

European monetary union, It is 
frue, offera them the prospect of 

significant economic . benefit. If 

and it is quite a big if — the new cur- 
rency is strong, it will mean low in- 
terest rates. And that, will mean the 
Italian state can pay off its vast debt 
onthecheap. 

Yet the potential drawbacks are 
considerable. By sacrificing their 
currency the Italians are sacri fic i ng 
the right to devalue it or to allow it 
to depredate ^gainst the currendes 


of the other states in the union. Yri 
devaluation and depreciation ta' 
been a useful way of occasion# 
enhancing the competitiveness c 
Italian business. * i rritmi , . - : 

Though it may take an effort, to ) I rario P co 
enterprising, export-oriented inch* I ™ riou ? factiona 
trialists of northern Italy mil fio! 
ways to compete on grounds othe 
than price, as indeed many ha«d 
ready done. But what of the south. 

Sicily and Sardinia, with their it 
pendence on government incentfa 
and protection? Might not opn 
competition with the reBt of Europe 
split Italy even more decisively *h» 
at present? Might it not be that the 
north will swim and get still richw- 
and the south mil sink and get st3 
poorer? 

How much of this Domenica 
audience grasps is doubtful, 
daily since Italy's entry into Emu is 
scarcely a matter for debute. 
lira is being carried at breakup 
pace towards the euro on a swell # ; 
largely unquestioning popular 
thusiasm. Why? ] 

A history of conquest and occnp . 
tion by other Europeans has p^' | 
haps made Italians more re art- 1 
about rule from outside. But thekflr 
motive is their dissatisfaction 
rule by other Italians. 1 

"Inside the Europeanism of 
Italians there is a-great need ioj* 
governed," Federico Rampinl 
in La RepubbUca last week. "Anof 
is not only Rome that is to go^r 
but also the European Commies^ 
the whole thing seems more sen*" 

... The British, French andj^ 
mans resist every cession of 
eignty to Brussels- -We bless it w 

way of protecting ourselves m* 11 

ourselves!" „ 

That is a remarkable 
of Italian politicians in toe 128 
since unification. It is afao 8 $\lI, 
mept to Italy's immaturity a®*,™ | 
of self-confidence. 


(Australians 
to vote on 
republic plan 

n EPUBLICANS and monar- 
n chlsts were both claiming 
victory last week after the consti- 
tutional convention finally en- 
dorsed a proposal to replace the 
Queen as head of state by the 
year 2001, writes Christopher 
Zhulin Sydney. 

After two weeks of talking, the 
proposal put forward by the 
Australian Republican 
Movement (ARM) — that the 
head of state should be a presi- 
dent chosen by parliament — 
was passed by 73 votes to 57, 
with 22 abstentions. 

The result was four votes 
short of the absolute majority 
which the prime minister, John 
Howard, had said wbb required 
before the plan could be tested 
by a binding referendum next 
year. 

But Mr Howard said he 
favoured a referendum none the 
less. The minority of delegates 
had, he said, voted "genericalfy" 
fora republic, even if they were 
divided on whether the people or 
parliament should elect the 
president 

"It would be a travesty, in 
common sense terms, of 
Australian democracy for that 
proposition not to he put to the 
; Australian people," he said, 
fa an emotional summing up 
Mr Howard, a committed consti- 
fadonal monarchist, said he had 
' merged from the $24 million 
I nercise more Idealistic, 
because of the integrity of the 
i ‘Australianism" expressed In 
| the debate. 

I The ARM proposal — a 
compromise cobbled together by 
various factiona — was nick- 
named the “camel”. It provides 
I foe the public to nominate a 
Presidential candidate who must 
men win the support of two- 
of federal MPb. 

The ARM chairman and 
architect of the deal, Malcolm 
lurnbull. said he was sure 
Australians wanted a head of 
sfofa chosen with the bipartisan 
support of parliament. 

. * this is a very impor- 
day . . . We're one step 
«aser to a republic, but I think 
fafa occasion weVe taken a 
fjuple of steps with one leap,” 




AH aides realise that the ref 
!Mum campaign will be toug 
.Proposal must be auppor 

mriM* °f Australians in 
of the six slates. 
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S African criminals 


have last laugh 


David Baresford 


S OUTH AFRICAN crimino- 
logists scoffed at a recent 
report by the World Eco- 
nomic Forum which placed the 
counfry third in a list of states worst 
affected by organised crime, after 
Russia and Colombia. But the 
escapades of Colin Chauke have put 
an end to their derision. 

The comparison to Colombia, 
with its drug cartels, and Russia, 
with its mafia, was discounted on 
the grounds that there was no evi- 
dence that organised crime in South 
Africa had infiltrated the state and 
corrupted high officials. That com- 
placency was shaken last week 
when Mr Chauke was interviewed 
by the media outside a police station 
near Pretoria 

Mr Chauke, a former ANC guer- 
rilla, has been identified as the sus- 
pected mastermind of military-style 
attacks on armoured trucks carry- 
ing cash for local banks. He denied 
the allegation and named the “real’' 
mastermind. He alleged it was the 
detective leading the hunt for him: 
“Bushy" Engelbrecht 
Last month a junior minister in 
Nelson Mandela’s administration, 
Peter Mokaba, confirmed that Mr 


Chauke had attended a party at his 
home while on the run. Mr Mokaba 
said he was unaware of his presence 
and would have arrested him per- 
sonally if he had known. 

But Mr Chauke's allegations and 
activities have fuelled fears that the 
rot may extend farther into the jus- 
tice system and government than 
acknowledged. Corruption in the 
police service is already known to 
be widespread. Figures for 1996 
showed that one in four officers in 
the greater Johannesburg area was 
under criminal investigation. 

There were reports last week that 
former members of the apartheid 
security forces and ex-guerrillas 
had formed an alliance. They are 
said to have armed themselves with 
weapons from Mozambique and to 
have carried out a succession of bul- 
lion robberies under the command 
of former military officers, includ- 
ing a Sandhurst-trained captain. 

Whether or not the claims are 
true, police intelligence estimates 
that South Africa has more than 190 
crime syndicates. They include ele- 
ments of the Russian mafia, in- 
volved in diamonds and weapons 
smuggling; the Chinese Triads, spe- 
cialising in the trade in endangered 
species; and Nigerian drugs rings. 


Drug trafficking is rife, thanks to 
South Africa's location, growing air 
links, long borders and sophisti- 
cated communications and banking 
infrastructure. Car theft is also 
popular. 

Mark Shaw, from the Institute for 
Security Studies, says: “Crime 
grows most rapidly in periods of po- 
litical transition and violence, when 
state resources are concentrated in 
certain areas only." 

The ground was prepared for the 
mushrooming of organised crime 
during the apartheid era, when the 
security services set up state-sano 
tioned alliances with the criminal 
underworld. 

Allegations against Wouther Bas- 
son, former head of the apartheid 
chemical and biological weapons 
programme, who is facing charges 
of mass-producing M and rax and 
Ecstasy, raise the possibility that the 
Nationalist government, intention- 
ally or otherwise, created an army 
of criminals which is still under 
arms. 

The government has committed a 
large part of the secret service, mili- 
tary intelligence and the national in- 
telligence agency to the battle. But 
inter-sendee rivalries and infighting 
have undermined their contribu- 


tion. The government's frustration 
with tlie intelligence agencies was 
reflected In an outburst by Presi- 
dent Mandela at the recent opening 
of parliament, when he denounced 
"bad apples” in the services. 

Despite Mr Mandela's boast that 
crime statistics were improving — 
with a reduction in the incidence of 
some serious offences — figures 
showing a decline in convictions 
suggest that the forces of law and 
order are on the retreat. Convic- 
tions for using and dealing In drugs, 
for example, fell from 46,468 in 
1991-92 to 19,895 in 199596. 

The flight of experienced detec- 
tives from the force has also left the 
police badly weakened. 

If Mr Chauke is seen to be laugh- 
ing at law and order in South Africa 
it is not without justification. 

• The legendary editor of the 
Windhoek Advertiser. Hannes Smit, 
was jailed for four months last week 
when a Namibian judge refused to 
believe he had lost documents relat- 
ing to the murder of the Swapo ac- 
tivist Anton Lubowski in 1989. “Just 
bring my nose-drops and books,” 
Smit, aged 65, told friends after he 
failed to persuade the inquest judge 
Nic Hannah that he had lost a piece 
of paper naming the seven killers. 


Red carpet veils refugee misery in Bhutan 


Luke Harding 

O N THE second day of his visit 
last week to one of the world's 
last feudal states, Prince Charles 
was greeted with a red carpet dec- 
orated with lucky symbols in 
coloured rice before tucking into 
lunch with King Wangchuck of 
Bhutan. “I’m so happy lo have you 
here," the king said, as the prince 
bowed deeply. 

Two hundred miles away, across 
tea gardens and a landscape of 
paddy fields, Tul Bir Gurung was 
sitting on a stool wondering when 
he might be allowed to return home 
to his farm. 

Gurung is one of 94,000 Bhut- 


anese refugees languishing in Bel- 
dangi refugee camp, a cleared tract 
of jungle in the rainy flatlands of 
eastern Nepal that Prince Charles 
did not see on his 10-day Asian tour. 
Curling’s forefathers had migrated 
from Nepal to Bhutan, encouraged 
by the British, who wanted labour 
for tea plantations. But he was 
forced to leave Bhutan after the 
king introduced a "one nation, one 
peopje” policy in 1989. 

King Wangchuck continues to 
preside overfills tiny medieval king- 
dom between India and China, 
where democracy, television, blue 
jeans and other Western influences 
are banned. 

Hie refugees' plight was not on 


the agenda as the king entertained 
the heir to die British throne at the 
Queen Mother's royal residence, 
Dechencholing Palace. They had al- 
ready spent 80 minutes together at 
the Tashichho Dzoug, an 18th cen- 
tury Buddhist fortress monastery, 
now Uie seat of government in 
Thimpu, Bhutan's sleepy capital. 

Bhutan’s long-serving foreign 
minister, Dawa Tsering, dismissed 
as "exaggerated" claims made by the 
refugees. But back at the camp 
Chandra Khainda, another refugee, 
Invited Prince Charles to come and 
see for himself. “He should come 
here and see how we are living,” she 
said. Chandra, aged 27, was sacked 
from her government job and dri- 


ven out because she was not a mem- 
ber of Bhutan's ruling ethnic elite, 
the Drukpas. 

At least she was not tortured. 
Bhanu Adluiikara, a civil servant, 
was hung upside down, beaten and 
had pins inserted under his finger- 
nails. He was suspected — wrongly 
— of inking part in a pro-democracy 
demonstration. “Prince Charles 
should pressurise the Government 
of Bhutan to repatriate his subjects 
and restore fundamental human 
rights,” he said. 

BhuLan has one of Lhe highest per 
capita number of refugees in the 
world: a sixth of the population has 
been driven out by lung Wangchuck. 
Seven years after their expulsion, 
they are stiD in 'exile. The prince 
returned home last week, but the 
refugees must continue to wait. 
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Continental drift may 
undermine EU vision 


guardian 
February 22 lggg 


THE WEEK IN EUROPE 

Martin Walker 

T HE European Union likes to 
pride itself on being a bigger 
and richer economic block 
tlian the United States, with a com- 
bined gross domestic product 
(GDP) about 10 per cent larger than 
that of the US. Certainly Europe ac- 
counts for a greater share of world 
trade, and equally certainly the new 
single currency will become a seri- 
ous rival to the dollar once it is 
launched. 

But this superficially comforting 
state of affairs for Europe's eco- 
nomic patriots is unlikely to last for 
very long. The EU employers' con- 
federation, UNICE, has published a 
detailed and sobering report, Bcnch- 
marking Euro[>e , s Competitiveness, 
which portrays a continental eco- 
nomy in relaUve decline. Introduc- 
ing the report in Brussels last week. 
UNICE's president Francois Perigot 
said that unless matters changed 
fast, "we shall be bankrupt". His 
generation had failed its trust, went 
on this courtly representative of 
what France calls the "patronat", to 
safeguard a distinctive European 
model that combined economic 
vigour with social justice. 

Much of UNICE's diagnosis will 
be familiar to any student of seven- 
ties Britain, when the country was 
called the sick man of Europe. Now 
the ailments of mass unemploy- 
ment, feeble growth and stagnating 
living standards have spread to the 
continent as a whole. Over the past 
20 years, the US has on average 
grown each year by 0.4 per cent 
more than the EU. Had Europe 
matched the American perfor- 
mance, it would be much richer, 
and its unemployment level would 
be a modest 6 million instead of the 
current, appalling 18 million. Eu- 
rope’s share of world manufacturing 


exports has shrunk by 7 per cent 
over the same period. 

In one general conclusion, the 
employers claim that Europeans lit- 
erally are not working, and that the 
real victims of relative decline are 
therefore Europe's working classes. 
Europeans are far less likely to be in 
work, and work fewer hours when 
they are. And they suffer from the 
double blow of higher taxes to sup- 
port swollen governments of a com- 
petence so dubious that they deliver 
a worse environment for job cre- 
ation than the US or Japan. 

Europe spends an average 50 per 
cent of GDP on the public sector, 
compared with 34 per cent in the US 
and 36 per cent in Japan. Public 
employment, which until 1980 was 
higher in the US than in Europe, 
now accounts for 18 per cent of 
European jobs, compared with 15 
per cent in the US nnd 8 per cent in 
| Japan. 

Non-wage labour costs in 
Europe's manufacturing industry 
are on average 75 per cent of the 
wage costs, rising to a peak of 102 
per cent in Italy. By contrast, they 
are only 40 per cent of the wage in 
Britain, and 38 per cent in the US. 
File avei-age European has to work 
until the end of July to pay that 
year’s total taxes on labour. Bel- 
gians, with the highest labour taxes, 
work until almost the end of August, 
while Japanese workers have paid 
off their labour taxes by the end of 
April. British workers pay them by 
mid-June. 

Business costs are sharply higher 
m Europe. The UNICE report notes 
that long-distance phone calls and 
Internet connections are usually 
double and up to five times higher 
than those in the US. Europe’s costs 
of transport, solid fuels and all 
forms of energy are sharply higher. 

But beyond the now-routine calls 
for deregulation, flexible labour 
markets and slashed public spend- 
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ing, UN ICE confesses that it can 
find no European state on which the 
rest should model themselves. De- 
spite fashionable claims of Britain's 
success, the mixed record of the 
Thalcherite revolution is plain in 
new figures published by the Euro- 
pean Commission on the same day. 
Eurostat, the EU's statistical arm, 
forecast that Britain's GDP per bead 
of population will continue to drop, 
and that the UK in 1999 is likely to 
be fourth from bottom in the EU 
league table, ahead of only Greece, 
Portugal and Spain. 

UNICE does point to the immi- 
nent launch of the single currency 
as a panacea. Once European com- 
panies are all pricing their goods in 
euros, it forecasts that competition 
will intensify, forcing dramatic 
structural reforms at the company 
level. Even if true, this seems to 
imply more unemployment and 


Public puts its faith in common sense 



Uf.lllJlimiiii 


Washington diary' 


Martin Kettle 


/ I JL MERJCA'S moralists are un- 
I happy about the Monica Lewin- 
sky affair, and it isnt hard to see 
I why. Faced with opinion polls which 
show that their fellow citizens don't 
believe Bill Clinton's version of 
events yet also think that he is 
doing the best job of his career, it is 
not suiprising that the CJinton- 
Lewfnsky question has got some i 
people's moral compass in n spin, J 
One of the most articulate of the I 
American moralists, Gertrude Him- I 
meifarb, wrote despairingly the 
oilier day fliat it was not just Clinton I 


who is on trial (though, actually, 
he's not -- yet). The American pub- 
lic is also in the dock, says Himmel- 
ferb, because its endemic moral 
relativism is being tested by the cri- 
sis. In her opinion, the public's ap- 
parent instinct for saying that sexual 
behaviour is just a personal matter 
is part of the vulgarisation and “de- 
moralisation" of modern life. 

Well, it is certainly true that in 
the past few weeks American opin- 
ion seems to have been rewriting 
some of the rules of public conduct. 
However, rather than put this down 
to a mass moral failing, as Himmel- 
farb and the communitarian moral- 
ists tend to do. It may be better to 
look at these same facts in a rather 
less censorious light. 

For instance, a useful way of un- 
derstanding the Clinton-Lewinsky 
crisis may be that it is an important 
episode in the changing face of 
American legalism, and that this 
change, which involves a growing 
reluctance to accept law as the final 
arbiter of what is good for society, is 
' on the whole no bad thing, even 
though it may have some undesir- 
able consequences. 

To the Himmel/arbs of the world, 
this is unacceptable. They do not 
want irresponsible private behav- 
iour to be publicly condoned, and 


therefore they favour a legal ap- 
proach. They say that if the charges 
are false, then Clinton can stay, but 
if they are true, he must be cen- 
sured and, if necessary, punished. 

America'9 collective reluctance to 
bring the fall weight of the rules to 
bear upon a leader who is presiding 
over a buoyant economy in a world 
which is largely at peace is more 
than understandable, Contrary to 
what Himmelfarb fears, it does not 
reveal a society without values. It 
simply shows a society with a sense 
of proportion. It does not mean that 
Americans think Clinton i B a good 
man or a bad one, merely that his 
importance outweighs Iris failings. 
It is also, however, part of a more 
general loss of confidence in Ameri- 
can legalism. The law, as always, re- 
mains central to American ideas of 
private and public virtue, and its 
role as the arbiter of the nation’s life 
is institutionalised to an unusual de- 
gree compared with many other 
countries. But the United States is 
also a notoriously legalistic country, 
in ways too obvious and numerous 
to illustrate here. Those ways have 
long been something of an inter- 
national joke, and they may be be- 
ginning to embarrass Americans 
themselves. 

Quite when the tide began to turn 


i social pain ahead, at a time when 

■ tlie ' European project itself seems tu 

- have less public support than ever 
5 before. 

Ami the report contains one 
l deeply sobering statistic about pen- 

■ sions which may cast some doubts 
on the euro's prospects. In Britain, 

i where tlie shift from public tu pri- 
vate pensions is well advanced, the 
total liability of future pension pay- 
ments is about 5 per cent of GDP. in 
Germany and France, the liabilities 
are over 110 percent of GDP, which 
will impose a savage tax burden on 
future generations. And yet the 
monetary union that goes hand in 
hand with the single currency will 
require ever more fiscal harmonisa- 
tion. A tax regime to fund French 
and German pension liabilities will 
not comfortably fit a Britain free of 
such debts. 

In any report of this kind, one 

against American legalism is diffi- 
cult to say. but there can be little 
doubt that the O J Simpson ease was 
a milestone in the process. Tlie O J 
case was important because it 
showed that a man who was widely 
believed to be guilty of tlie most se- 
rious crime of all could evade justice 
?y Playing the system. O J wasn’t 
just an injustice, though it was that 
too. His case humiliated the system. 

Clinton’s case, though quite dif- 
ferent in every way, also humiliates 

iv ^ mer * can legal system. 
Rightwingers will no doubt claim 
that this is because he too is seek- 
in £ to evade justice, but that is 
where the Simpson comparison 
ends. The public wanted Simpson to 
be convicted, but they don't want 
that to happen to Clinton. 

All this is part of a wider Ameri- 
can retreat from the belief that the 
law can fashion a good society. If it 
had not been for Lewinsky and inde- 
pendent counsel Kenneth Starr, you 
would have been reading a lot this 
winter about the continuing chal- 
lenge to affirmative action, a move- 
ment which began in California two • i 
summers ago and which js likely to i 
be a mqjor theme of this election 1 
year: You would be hearing about j 
the states such as Michigan where • ] 
preferential — as opposed to equal 1 

— treatment for black university ap- , s 
pucants is under challenge, possibly f 
with national consequences. Or . 1 


must consider the political motives 
that lie behind it. Europe’s employ- ; 
ers clearly want tu claw back some 
of tlie rights to job protection, 
shorter working hours and liigh i 
welfare provision that the trade' 
unions have secured within the 
framework of the European social i 
model. The US mid (u a lesser a- 
tent Britain, which exemplify the i 
rival Anglo-Saxon model of robust i 
capitalism with greater manage- 
ment rights of hire and fire, repre- 
sent markedly less equal societies. 

But mass unemployment in Ger- 
many and France, where the re- 1 
sponsible unemployed are 
occupying government buildings 
and tlie less responsible are rioting 
in the streets, is changing that. The 
European model is visibly tailing, 
and its victims are primarily the 
working classes and the semi- 
skilled. 


about last week’s revolt by voters in 
Maine against a gay affirmative lav- 
Only a person who did not know 
their American history or their US 
constitutional law would claim that 
Americans are abandoning this cen- 
tral and abiding pillar of their way of 
life. But the era — broadly the 
1960s — in which the law was used 
to end many of the problems of * 
bad society was superseded by ao 
era — the 1970s — fa which opti- 
mists thought that the law could 
also create a good society in to 
place. That era, it seems, is 0°* 
coming to an end not in the orgy O' 
laissez-faire destruction that tto 
right sought in the 1980s but to * 
new equilibrium between the few 
and experience. 

The belief that good societies 
good people and good behaviour 
can be created by good tows and W 
lots of lawyers to enforce them to so 
illusion whose time has now got* 
As that long tide of legalism 
out, albeit slowly and unevenly, 
mil doubtless create many new to 
justices and re-expose some ow 
ones. But go out it will and, 
luck, one of the consequences coP 
be the rediscovery of- what one v 
America's founding fathers, Thon® 8 
Paine, used to call common sense- 
Indeed, to judge by. the popufer re 
sponse to the CUnton-Lewinsk y ^ 
fair, something tike that. could. 
be happening already. . -_2. 
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Along, cold winter has left the nomads of Northern 
Tibet stranded and starving, writes Maggie O’Kane 

The freezing hell 
that is Shangri-La 

T HE black carcasses cover the I tlon is an old coffee jar filled wit] 
snow for miles, while, above, coloured shells, 
giant crows float, waiting By the roadside, frozen familie 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


T HE black carcasses cover the 
snow for miles, while, above, 
giant crows float, waiting 
their turn. Dead buffaloes every- 
where: on tlie main road; outside 
the nomad's tents. The cruellest 
winter in Tibetan memory is twist- 
ing nature, covering the grass with 
snow and forcing fields of buffalo to 
forage in the stomachs of their dead 


Northern Tibet is a secret dying 
zone, spread across an area the 
length of England. Tlie Tibetan no- 
mads, who along with their Mongo- 
lian cousins are the last pure 
nomads to survive untouched in tlie 
world, are finished. Ten million buf- 
faloand sheep are dead or starving, 
iccording to official Chinese fig- 
ures; and almost the entire nomad 
population is trapped, relying on 
Chinese army trucks to bring them 
food, clothes and firewood. 

It's a complete disaster and 
there’s still two months of snow lo 
come." says an international aid co- 
ordinator in New York. ‘There are 
no slatistics on tlie dead. Nobody 
knows. All we know is that there are 
300j 000 people at least who are- 
stuck in the area, anil i( hasn't 
topped snowing for four months." 

“Were managing fine,” says the 
Chinese government, which per- 
| rats no foreigners in the area and 
i casts there have been no deaths. 
Along the roadside lie the carcasses 
of skinned mountain buffalo — yaks 
- whose leather, at least, can be 
sold. The weather is so cold that 
boter seconds outside the eyes 
By the roads, women with 
children tied to their back are dri- 
«ng yaks to the lower valleys, desr 
IKrately, looking for grass; tile 
children's crusted noses have iced 
^r. Solemn faces of babies peer 
from their backs, perished and 
ten dered , Already the babies' 
^eks ^ ave the texture of rough 
7™ writers. The women are 
.■ layers of nnimal skin, 
died with bright yellow and pink 
Ms traded for yak butter in the 
good times. Their hair is the colour 
tf . yak, and smells of them 
l feet are covered in 
wen boots with pointed toes, 
j , a makeshift hut off the main 
™ to the north, a family of 11 are 
! ast of riieir dead yak. A 
8 dried meat is the centrepiece 
room, where the only decora- 
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tlon is an old coffee jar filled with 
coloured shells. 

By the roadside, frozen families 
wave money at the drivers of the 
few trucks that pass, begging for a i 
lift: a reprieve from the cold. But on 
this unforgiving, high-altitude ice 
rink, surrounded by mountains and 
death, the people are hard with each 
other: a driver angry because a 
frozen, bewildered boy of three has 
soiled the handmade carpet in the 
backseat of his car. 

Northern Tibet is now a beauti- 
ful, scenic abattoir. This, ironically, 
is the setting of Shangri-La, the land 
created by James Hilton in his 1933 
book, Lost Horizon, the land where 
the high mountains protect a mythi- 
cal kingdom from the pain and suf- 
fering of the outside, where people 
live to be 100. But even without the 
disastrous snows of this winter the 
life expectancy is 46, and of every 
five children horn one will die 
before reaching adulthood. 

By the time the government and 
the nomads realised that the snow 
was not going to stop, millions of 
animals were dead and the nomad 
population devastated. Tlie snows, 
which have fallen non-stop since 
September, came in 50 snowstorms, 
each deeper and more deadly than 
the last Cut off from the world, the 
Chinese government has refused to 
acknowledge the extent of the 
tragedy or look for outside help. 

The north is now the focus of a 
massive internal and secret relief 
operation that, despite Chinese 
efforts, cannot sustain tlie hundreds 
of thousands of stranded nomads 
who need to be fed and warmed in 
the months to come. In an area 
north of the mountain town of 
Aindo, where the Chinese insisted 
nil necessary aid had already ar- 
rived, not one of 27 families had 
enough food or firewood to survive. 
“It is not going to stop snowing until 
April and there are still hundreds of 
villages that can’t be reached," said 
one nomad who had lost half his 
herd. 

But China, irritated and dogged 
by international protest over its gov- 
ernance of Tibet, fuelled now by two 
new Hollywood movies, is reluctant 
to make an international appeal or 
admit to any deaths among people 
who have been trapped in tempera- 
tures of -35C or lower for four 
months. The official Chinese news 
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agency, Xinhua, did report that as 
many as 2,000 people were missing, 
possibly dead in the snow in the 
Chinese province of Qinghai and 
that the government had sent 
8800,000 in aid. There are no official 
Figures on the Tibetan death toll; no 
one yet knows how many more of 
tlie estimated 200,000-300,000 no- 
mads affected have died in the 
snow. 

It seems that gentle, Buddhist 
Tibet, a sensitive geopolitical gem 
that straddles India and China, still 
has a place in Western dreams. Its 
claims of independence and appeal 
to Western romantics has saved it 
from the obscurity China enjoys 
when dealing with other unruly 
areas: who has ever heard of Xin- 
jiang, where Chinese Muslims are 
rioting for independence? 

At night in the provinces around 
the northern Tibetan town of 
Nagqu, the roads are filled with 
army trucks moving towards tlie 
mountains with relief supplies. The 
operation involves 500 troops, fleets 
of trucks, local co-ordinating com- 
mittees and lorries filled with fire- 
wood, maze and coaL The army of 
the great Chinese government 
came in trucks," says Noipo, a 45- 
year-old nomad who was rescued 
from the mountains with his five 
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children. They told us that they 
had everything under control and 
that any more snow would be no 
problem and that we were not to 
talk about dead yaks or people. 1 
myself don't know anyone who died, 
except for a boy and his father who 
they found frozen in n hut. but this 
snow is not going to stop until April, 
and even now there are thousands 
who can’t be reached." 

I N A ROADSIDE cafe down in 
the valley south of Amdo. a 
drunken nomad who tried to 
save his herd by driving it downhill, 
leaving his family behind, is crying 
and ranting. He sits at a table under 
a gilt framed poster of a woman 
wearing a black G-string, stretched 
along a pink sports car. “I had 57 
yaks and I escaped in the snow with 
22 of them, but the people who 
stayed behind have lost everything. 
Tlie grass is all dead, I move them 
one place for two or three days and 
then it begins to snow there and I 
have to find a new place. I don't 
know if they can survive. There are 
still two months of snow to go and 
now the weaker animals are dead 
and the strong animals are weak.” 

A three-roomed hut sits on the 
side of a mountain, at an altitude of 
4,010 metres. The temperature is 
-39C outside. Inside solemn, weak 
children breath out with Httle puffs 
of steam. Their father, Tashi, wears 
the skin of a sheep over a second- 
hand pink polyester track suit and 
offers a hand, dirty and scaly as an 
old fish. 

Tea is served. It is made from the 
fat scraped from under the skin of 
the yak, mixed with water boiled on 
a fire made from its dung. Tashi 
says the trouble began in Septem- 
ber but nobody knew then what was 
going to happen. 

In Tibet the creature they fear 
most is the yeti. Tashi has never 
seen one. but he knows stories of 
the female yeti who stands up on 
two feet and pretends in the' dis- 
tance to be a human crying for help. 
When the shepherd comes close 
she takes :hlm underground to her 
cave to be her mate. He knows the 
story of one yeti who kept her male 


for 12 years but was gentle with 
him. The male made his yeti some 
slippers from her own moulting 
wool and she was pleased and put 
them on; tlie shepherd fled up tlie 
side of the cave and she couldn't 
chase him in her slippers. 

In September, when it all began, 
it was not the yeti they saw but the 
tremon. The snow bear sleeps 
under the snow for the winter and 
comes in the summer to feed on 
Tashi’s buffalo. In the first days of 
September, when the tremon 
should have been sleeping, she 
appeared across tlie snow in front of 
Taslii’s wife and the two youngest of 
his 10 children. "As broad as two 
men in the shoulder. My wife and 
children ran inside and told me that 
the tremon had come. I knew it was 
a very bad omen. Then the snow 
began to fall." 

Tlie snow fell for most of Septem- 
ber but nobody paid too much atten- 
tion. Tibet is snow. But every day 
the snow got thicker and the long- 
haired yaks with their soft lips and 
gums found it hard to nuzzle 
through it for food. In October tlie 
nomads waited for the snow to stop. 
Tashi had started his herd uf 40 
yaks in 1963 after he was kicked out 
of the monastery where he was a 
monk during the cultural revolu- 
tion. The yaks he lovctl best lie 
called Ynmora — good milk. By 
October the snow had reached the 
knees of his bigger children, blit 
everyone said it wuuld slop soon. 
The weaker yak began lo lose their 
hoofs lo frostbite ami their legs be- 
came infected. Only the sheep with 
their sharp teeth could reach tlie 
grass. 

Tashi and his children drove the 
stronger yak across the south side 
of the mountain where the wind is 
softer, looking tor grass. Everything 
was dead. In November the yak — 
whose dung they use lo build their 
huts and burn on their fires so they 
can eat — also began to die. 

On Chinese television, controlled 
groups of journalists report nightly 
on tlie Chinese government relief 
operation; a convoy of Toyota trucks 
carrying local officials arrives at a 
settlement where nomads have 
been trapped for months; they come 
staggering and blinking from their 
i tents carrying pictures of Chairman 
j Mao. They fall gratefully on the 
leader of the official delegation, 
placing die silky white scarfs they 
use to worship Buddha around his 
crisp, clean collar. 

In the capita], Lhasa, office work- 
ers collect waste paper to send to 
the nomads, so they can burn it and 
keep warm. There are ceremonial 
send-offs for the dozens of donation 
frucks from Lhasa, accompanied by 
the waving of white flags, army 
salutes, and 100 or so cheering peo- 
ple, under the TV cameras and 
gothic town lights that Illuminate 
the central square. The only journal- 
ists allowed in the area are Chinese 
or controlled Tibetans. It is a “fam- 
ily” tragedy where honour dictates 
that suffering is better than Interna- 
tional shame, something that a 
three-year-old with an iced face 
whimpering in the cold might not 
understand. 

In the headquarters of the inter- 
national, agencies in New York and 
Geneva there are fears of a cata- 
strophe tiiat is still in its infancy. '.It 
is just beginning,” says one official 
The Chinese are doing what they 
can, but they simply don't have the 
logistical skills to run, a long-term 
operation like this. There are thou- 
sands of nomads who .will need 
feeding for months. Moqt of them 
will end up begging in the cities by 
spring. We have the experience to 
do it, but they have to ask.” 
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Al Fayed backs claims of 
conspiracy to kill Diana 
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wa road crash in a Paris under- 
pass, Diana, Princess of Wales, last 
week seemed to occupy even more 
newspaper column inches than she 
did in life, when supposed friends 
anil insiders joined in grotesque 
speculation as to whether she was 
pregnant o r planned to remarry. 

Much of it was provoked by a 
book by two American journalists, 
Thomas Santon and Scott McLeod, 
who explored the possibility that 
the princess was pregnant when she 
died, and that she was about to be- 
come engaged to Dodi Al Fayed, in 
whose company she had spent most 
nf the previous six weeks. 

Tlie book was approved liy Dodi's 
father, Mohamed Al Fayed, die 
owner of Harrods, who supported 
Another of the book's suggestions by 
saying he was "99.9 per cent certain" 
that the princess and his son were 
the victims of a conspiracy and were 
forced off the road by agents of the 
I British establishment. 

The disgruntled Mr Al Fayed, who 
is awaiting a decision on his applica- 
tion for British citirenslup, was urged 
by the Prime Minister. Tony Blair, to 
be more restrained in his statements 
in deference to the feelings of die 
Princess’s two sons. Mr Blairs con- 
cerns were thought to reflect those of 
the Queen, with whom he is said to 
have forged something of a rapport 
in die aftermath of the Paris crash. 

Mr Blair also condemned the 
‘‘Diana death industry* and its mnr- 
ketiiig of tacky r memorabilia, the lat- 
est example of which is an Internet 
game that allows players to drive a 
Mercedes through a tunnel while 
pursued by paparazzi. Even he, 
however, is powerless to halt the 
trade in Diaiiabilia, though the 
Diana Memorial Fund is close to 
completing a copyright agreement 
which may prevent unapproved 
traders from using her photograph 
on ashtrays, T-shirts and mugs. 

While a |i this was going on. police 
arrested Diane Holliday, a 36-year- 
old hotel consultant, who claimed 
that Dodi Al Fayed was the father of 
her 15-month-old daughter. She said 
she had become pregnant during an 
affair which began In 1995, and that i 
the child had been adopted by a < 
family in the United States. Police 
said Mrs Holliday was being ques- ] 
tioned "as part of an investigation ; 
into nn alleged financial deception*. | 
Mark Lawson, page 12 1 


ous referrals to the Office of Fair 
Trading (OFT) by pleading that, al- 
though he commands some 41 per 
cent of national newspaper reader 
ship,^ his papers are not so “domi- 
nant as to make his cross-sub 
sidised pricing illegal. 

The Competition Bill will confer 
new powers on the OFT director, 
John Bridgeman, which ministers 
say will be sufficient to enable him 
to act against predatory pricing. 
Sceptics fear they may still not be 
strong enough. 

I N ANOTHER move that displayed 
the capacity of the House of Lords 
to embarrass the Government, 
peers decided to launch an inquiry 
into the case for decriminalising 
cannabis, so reigniting debate on 
the Issue in the face of pledges by 
the Home Secretary, Jack Straw, to 
retain the ban on the drug. 

The Lords science and techno- 
logy select committee was influ- 
enced by a combination of 
increasing public debate and by the 
findings of a report by the British 
Medical Association recommending 
the legalisation of cannabis-based 
drugs for medicinal use. 

A small group of Labour MPs has 
also called fora royal commission to 
look into the question, but peers are 
seen to have greater freedom to 
confront controversial topics than 
do their colleagues in the Com- 
mons. Tlie Government, however, i 
has no obligation to take note of re- 
ports published by select commit- i 
fees of the Lords, though in practice 
it would have to acknowledge the 
findings of an independent and i 
respected group of peers. 
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Tobacco firms’ secrets revealed 


I N AN attempt to head off a revolt 
by up to 50 backbench MPs, min- 
isters insisted that the Government 
had not "gone soft" on the media 
empire of Rupert Murdoch, which 
I is accused of a predatory newspaper 
pricing policy designed to drive 
I poorer rivals out of business. 

Tlie Government suffered a defeat 
in the House of Lords when peers, in- 

I chiding 23 from the Labour benches, 

I forced through an amendment to the 
I Competition Bill which would outlaw 
j the kind of ruthless price-cutting I 
/ campaign practised by the Times. 

I Downing Street shrugged off the I 
j amendment, saying it would be killed I 
I when the bill came to tlie Commons. I 
/ Tliis heightened suspicion by Labour 
f leftwingers that Mr Blair is going 
easy on the Murdoch group out of J 
fear of losing the support of the 
tabloid Sun newspaper. 

Murdoch has escaped two previ- I 


T HE FORMER Liberal leader, Sir 
David (now Lord) Steel, was 
niled by the Commons standards and 
privileges committee to have broken 
parliamentary rules by failing to dis- 
close his pay of £93,752 as chairman 
of tlie Countryside Movement. He 
did disclose his appointment in the 
Register of Members’ Interests for 
1996 but did not deposit the required 
employment agreement because, he 
said, he had no formal contracL 
Dale Campbell-Savours, the 
Labour MP who had complained 
about the omission, said that if the 
public had known that a prominent 
Liberal Democrat was on the payroll 
of the foxhunting lobby, it would 
have become an issue in last year’s 
general election. 


Sarah Boseley 

T HE tobacco industry was told 
by scientists working for it 
nearly 40 years ago that ciga- 
rettes could cause cancer, and 20 
years ago was considering alterna- 
tive ways to make money out of peo- 
ple s addiction to nicotine if smoking 
became socially unacceptable. 

These damning revelations are 
contained in documents produced 
in court in Minnesota during the 
current litigation against United 
Stales tobacco manufacturers in 
which healthcare providers are sue- 
ing for the costs of treating people 
whose disease and sometimes death 
was smoking-related. 

In what is thought to be the 
earliest warning from within the 
industry, British scientists told 
manufacturers in 1958 of the link 
between smoking and lung cancer. 

In a document put together after a 
month-long tour of US medical 
research establishments, H R Bent- 
ley. D G I Felton and W W Reid, who 
worked for British American To- 
bacco (BAT) in Britain, stated that 
almost every scientist they met be- 
lieved the two were connected. 

“With one exception, the individ- 
uals whom we met believed that 
smoking causes lung cancer." 

By the end of tlie 1970s. the 
tobacco companies had worked out 
that nicotine was the addictive, but 


not the most harmful, element in 
cigarettes. What they needed, said 
staff at their establishment in 
Southampton, was a socially accept- 
able product containing nicotine 
that would keep customers hooked. 

"We have to satisfy the •individ- 
ual’ whu is either about to give up or 
lias done so . . . We are searching 
explicitly for a socially acceptable 
addictive product involving: 

□ A pattern of repeat consumption; 

□ A product which is likelv to in- 
volve repeated handling; 

□ The essential constituent is most 
likely to be nicotine or a ’direct" sub- 
stitute for it; 

□ The product must be non- 
ignitable (to eliminate inhalation of 
combustion products and passive 
smoking).” 

In fact. BAT had in March 1976 
produced a paper entitled The Prod- 
uct In The Early 1980s, which said: 
“In the past 20 yeara there have been 
several forecasts of the demise of the 
cigarette." 

It states that there had been sug- 
gestions they could be supplanted 
by nicotine chewing gum or mari- 
juana. But the smoker had been re- 
markably resistant to such ideas. 
Chewing tobacco, snuff and nico- 
tine-containing chewing gum were 
all "potential rivals if cigarette smok- 
ing become socially undesirable". 

It goes on: "Sweets or confec- 
tioneries containing nicotine carry 
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Victims win first battle 


the danger uf over-dosage — nki 
tine is an acute poison." But it n 
fled s that there musr be somethin 
better than chewing gum as “an or. 
method of administering a tin 
minute dose of nicotine". 

The possible legalisation « 
cannabis gnvi- l lie boffins sw 
ideas. The paper goes on: “fine jk 
enuc for exploitation would be ih 
augmentation of cigarettes will 
near-subliminal levels of the drug." 

It concludes that the greats 
threat to cigarettes lay probabl; 
"not in further evidence of a dintf 
link between smoking and disease 
but the increasing tendency topor 
tray smoking as a socially imdesir 
able habit". 

Pressure from governments for 
low-nicotine cigarettes would end in 
less “satisfaction" for consumer:. 
Then surely smokera will question 
more readily why they are indulging 
in an expensive habit." 

BATs staff were on the ball. An 
article in the Journal of tlie Ameri- 
can Medical Association last Sep 
tember observed that the tobacco 
manufacturers and tlie drug compa- 
nies were now pursuing the same 
customei-s — • nicotine addicts. It 
was clear, it said, that "current regu- 
latory policy favours the tobacco 
companies, which encounter little 
regulation to speak of and can intrri 
duce new, nicotine-maintenance 
products quickly and easily". 


L UNG cancer victims won 
their first battle last week in 
their fight for compensation 
Against tobacco companies, after 
the Court of Appeal removed an 
obstacle which threatened to 
derail them, writes Clare Dyer. 

The court reassured lawyers 
they will not be liable for huge 
legs! costs if they lose, confirm- 
ing that lawyers who lose cases 
brought under no-win no-fee deals 
are no more at risk of having to 
P®y their winning opponents’ 
coBfa from their own pockets 
than those funded by legal aid or 
clients paying privately. 

Claimants’ lawyers feared they 
would have to pull out after the 
companies. Imperial Tobacco 


and Gallaher, indicated they 
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they lost, and the High Court re- 
fused an order protecting them. 

The case is the first on the 
ramifications of no-win no-fee 
deals — so-called conditional fee 
agreements — to reach the 
| courts. Mr Justice Popplewell’s 
refusal in the High Court last 
October to rule out personal 
coat orders against law firms 
and barristers had threatened to 
throw government plans for a big 
extension of no-win ho-fee litiga- 
tion into disarray. 

Lawyers for the cigarette manu- 
facturers had suggested the ex- 
smokers’ lawyers were the prime 
movers behind the case and 


should face costs — - which con 
total £10 million — If they lost 
The appeal court upheld Mr 
Justice Popplewell’s decision t 
refuse “advance immunity" fro 
cost orders, but reassured the 
lawyers that this was not neces 
sary. The fact that they were acti 
under conditional fee agreemen 
— allowing them up to double 
their usual fees if they won. Wit 
a ceiling of 25 per cent of dam- 
ages but nothing if they lose — 
put them at no special risk, 
j Martyn Day, senior partner P 
Leigh, Day and Co, one of two 
firms handling the claims, Issue 
writs last week for nine new 
claimants, bringing the total 
number to 50. He said: "The 
cloud the defendants have put , 
over us in this case has be® 
dispelled by this judgment ^ 
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Fears for IRA 
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as Sinn Fein faces talks ban 
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G ERRY ADAMS voiced his fury 
on Monday as he saw Sinn 
Fein’s place at the negotiating table 
on Northern Ireland's future slip- 
ping away. 

Tlie British government earlier 
jbegan the process of ejecting the 
party from the talks after two 
killings last week in which tlie IRA 
was believed to be Involved. 

Mr Adams, Sinn Fein’s president, 
said: "I am absolutely pissed off. We 
tried to make this thing work and 
those who have no interest in mak- 
ing it work seize on two men being 


Church offers 
Lord’s Prayer 
in two forms 

[ Madeleine Bunting 


I Church of England agreed 
last week to Include two versions 
■jfthe Lord’s Prayer in its new 
liturgy to head off conflict with 
| traditionalists. 

The modern language version 
replaces “trespass’’ with “sin" 
and "lead us not into tempta- 
tion" with “save us from the time 
of trial’’. 

This version is closer to the 
Hebrew and brings the Church 
of England into line with other 
Christian denominations, said 
the Rt Rev David Stancliffe, 

Bishop of Salisbury, and 
chairman of the Liturgical 
Commission. 

The changes prompted dismay 
I f°ng Synod members. The Rt 
[Jw Peter Nott, Bishop of 
Norwich, led the protest In sup- 
port of the traditional version. 

1 He voiced the concern of 
Synod members about 
changing (be words of the one 
Pftyer still widely known in 
England. 

"Occasional worshippers can- 
Mt say by heart the new version 
°f the Lord's Prayer and are nn - 
“matically made to feel 
Tigers when they encounter 
“Xmodem version.” 

The debate is part of the 
thurch of England’s process of 
Preparing a replacement for the 
jwh-critlrised Alternative 

Book, which was . . 
“teased In 1B80. • 

J!?°P Stancliffe argued that < 
people now understood what 
"lead us not into 
‘“JPMta" really memt 
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killed to exploit it and bring this 
process down." 

Tlie ejection procedure was ex- 
pected to be completed by Wednes- 
day. Sinn Fein vowed to mount a 
legal battle to stay in the talks. 
Senior figures doubt whether they 
can Influence the IRA to keep to its 
ceasefire if Sinn Fein is suspended, 
probably far as little as three weeks. 

On Monday there were signs of 
disagreement between tlie British 
and Irish governments. Tlie British 
alone called far Sinn Fein to be ex- 
cluded, although Dublin is expected 
to support the move. 

The Northern Ireland Secretary, 


Mo Mowlam, forwarded the indict- 
ment after Ronnie Flanagan, the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary Chief 
Constable, linked the IRA to the 
murders in Belfast last week of a 
Catholic drugs dealer, Brendan 
Campbell, aged 30, and an Ulster 
Defence Association member, 
Bobby Dougan, aged 38. 

Mr Adams asked whether Ms 
Mowlam had demanded an assess- 
ment from Mr Flanagan on the mur- 
ders of two Catholics last month, 
immediately after the Ulster Free- 
dom Fighters (UFF) restored their 
ceasefire. No organisation claimed 
responsibility hut the UFF is sus- 


pected. Ms Mowlam was forced to 
admit that she had made no such re- 
quest, Sinn Fein said that that 
meant Catholics were being treated 
as second-class citizens. 

Martin McGuinness, Sinn Fein's 
chief negotiator, said of the indict- 
ment: "This is a charade. It amounts 
to a kangaroo court.- We are seeing 
a lynch mob of Ulster Unionists led 
by the British government." 

He denied that Sinn Fein, which 
has gained little from negotiations, 
was interested in an exit strategy. He 
said he believed die IRA ceasefire 
was intact, but he emphasised that 
Sinn Fein spoke only for its voters. 
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Hague presents fresh start 


Michael White 


W ILLIAM HAGUE this 
week launched the Con- 
servatives on the long 
march back to power when he un- 
veiled the most drastic package of 
internal reforms since the emer- 
gence of a semi-democratic eleo 
torate in the 1870s prompted 
Disraeli's creation of a mass party 
machine. 

No section of the party, from the 
dismissal and election of future 
leaders to the clean-up of much-criti- 
> ciaed foreign fund-raising, has been 
left untouched by Mr Hague's work- ■ 
ing party, led by Lord Parkinson, 
party chairman, since John M^jor 
stepped down last July* 

MPs have beeii left with 1 the cru- 
• dal role of voting out failed leaders : 
<and weeding out unsuitable candi- : 
! dates far toe vacancy, leaving" a one 
member/one vote (OMOV) ballot 
of all 300,000 remaining party mem- 
bers to make the final choice. 

But last minute haggling has won ' 
useful concessions for Members of 
toe European Parliament (MEPs) 
who had feared a purge for their 
pro-European views — much as* 
: Labour MEPs are braced for similar 
: culling in a process which gives toe 
'last word to the 1 party leadership. 
Tbry MEPs have done better. 
i Though : would-be candidates will 
■ be vetted by Tory regional party of- 
; ficials, toe final choice of their place 
: on 'the candidates' list — - vital to 
< their chances under the form of pro- 
' portions! representation (PR) now 
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being adopted — will be left to the 
rank and file. Labour rank and file 
get their say at toe start of the 
process, not the end. 

Entitled The Fresh Future and 
drawn from democratic party consti- 
tutions — left and right — around 
the Western world, Mr Hague’s de- 
clared plan to revitalise the mass 
party mixes Blairite reform rhetoric 
with Mr Hague's own equally slick 
world of management consultancy. 

It also includes a target of 1 mil- 
lion grassroots members — half of 
them younger than Mr Hague him- 
, self, who, at 36, is barely half the' 

I current average age. The tradition- 
ally disruptive Young Conservatives 
and Conservative Students are 
being, folded into a youth body 
; called Conservative Future. Women 
; and ethnic minorities will' also be 
1 targeted, but not via quotas or-all- 
" women shortlists, which Mr Hague 

■ denounced as patronising. 

Recalling his promise to “ch tinge 
, the way we do business" to regain 
the trust of the British people, Mr 
I Hague declared he had changed 
! “more In eight months than Labour 
; managed In 18 years. 

“I said we had to understand why 

■ we lost In everything' we have done 

Bince [May 11 we have shown that 
1 we do understand.” < 

i As the climax of an unpreefr 
dented exercise in mass particlpa- 
•tion Conservative party members - 
: will be asked to endorse -the blues 
I print In an OMOV ballot Its results' ■ 
j will be announced at the party’s 
l spring conference on March 29. ; * 


The launch of The Fresh Future 
was promptly criticised by grass- 
roots Tory critics for concentrating 
too much power In the leader’s 
hands and mocked by Labour as 
“rotten to the core" — not least 
because of reports that the multi- 
millionaire tax exile, Michael 
Ashcroft, will enjoy a major fund* 
raising role. 

Mr Hague brushed aside sugges- 
tions that Mr Ashcroft will under- 
i write toe targeted £16 million 
needed to restore depleted Tbry 
! fends If no one else does. “Nobody 
; is bankrolling the • Conservative 
party. The Conservative party at- 
1 tracts funds, has attracted fends and 
: continues to attract ■ fends from 
" many different people, from a wide 
variety of people," he said. 

He concentrated oh the ‘atream- 
! fining of the old "Byzantine 1 ' atrito- 
l tore to- create a single -party with 'a 
proper constitution. Historically toe 
Tory party had no legal status, 

1 being merely the creature of the 
leader. ■ 

But Mr Hague also Invoked his 
l“six principles" to" -stress unity 
! under a M • powerful governing 
: “board” representing all-strands of 
the party; decentralisation; wider 
: democratic participation - in - toe 
: picking of leaders, MPs and MEPs;" 

■ involvement impolicy making vih a' 

: Labour-style policy forum; integrity 
; expressed in a high-powered new 
i ethics and integrity committee to" 
! be chaired by a QC to Investigate al^ 
leged 1 impropriety; and greater ' 
1 openness, not least In fund-raising. 


C ANCER is now Britain’s 
biggest killer following 
successes in combating heart 
disease, according to toe Cancer 
Research Campaign. Last year 
156,590 people died of cancer 
— nearly 9,000 more deaths 
than those due to heart disease. 
Death rates for both types of ill- 
ness have been falling. 


B RITISH car buyers are paying 
up to 50 per cent more for 
their cars than other European 
customers, according to Euro- 
pean Union figures. Officials in 
Brussels accused car manufac- 
turers of making “windfall” prof- 
its and warned of legal action. 


L ABOUR MPs expressed 
concern that Scotland could 
be independent within 10 years 
after opinion polls showed the 
Scottish National Party on 
course to take a third of toe 
seats in the Scottish parliament. 


P ATRICK McKINLEY, one of 
the men accused of involve- 
ment In the IRA Docklands 
bombing in 1996, was cleared At 
the Old Bailey after the judge 
rilled that there was insufficient 
evidence against him. 


H UMAN remains were found 
buried fn tlie farmer I^indon 
home of Benjamin Franklin, 
founding father of American in- 
dependence. It is thought tlie 
bodies were robbed from graves 
and used for medical research by 
a close friend of tlie statesman. 


M ORE than 5,000 voluntary 
roadside drugs tests are to 
be carried out on motorists in 
March. The trial of testing equEp- 
. ment cornea in response to evi- 
dence that almost one in five dri- 
vers killed In accidents fa under 
the Influence of illicit drugs. 


G RAMPIAN’S chief constable, 
Ian Oliver, resigned after he 
was photographed kissing o 
1 26-year^old woman In a wood- 
land car park while oil duty. 


J AMES HALL* aged 24, 
became the first criminal in 
1 Britain to be given an automatic 
: life sentence under the *two 
! strikes and you’re out” law intro- ' 
! duced by the previous Home 
j Secretary, Michael Howard. Hall 
i admitting wounding with 1 Intent 
l to causd'grevious bodily harm. 


A COACH company, Brelaton, 
former^ the Travellers 
Coach Company, waa fined 
£10 ,587 for faulty brakes and" a 
defective speed limiter oh a 1 
coach that-crashed in Kent In • 
1993; killing nine American " 
tourists And toe driver 1 


T HE Royal National Theatre’s 1 
production of Kfrg Lear was '■> 

I JM L _■ All. I 


I Awards in London. Idn Holm Won 
i be! at actor fof hi b ; performance 
] as bear, While Sir Richard -Eyre : - 
| waa Judged bdrt director. The 
! beat actress^ award "was won by ■ 
Zo&WanathfrkerforhOrElectira. 111 
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Short vents fury at ‘sad lies’ 


Luey Ward and Mlehael White 


I N A passionate denunciation of 
the '‘vultures'' she claims have 
tried to smear her reputation, 
tlie International Development Seo 
retaiy, Clare Short, last week ac- 
cused a fellow cabinet minister of 
spreading malicious lies about her. 

Her remarks, on a BBC television 
documentary called Clare's New 
World, provoked further questions 
over the outspoken minister' te judg- 
ment, which was called into question 
late last year after she said that the 
Montserrat islanders, seeking aid 
after a volcano eruption, would be 
“asking for golden elephants next". 
The film showed her accusing an 


‘Mad hatter 
judge quits 

Clara Dyer 


A JUDGE twice voted the worst 
on the High Court bench by 
lawyers has resigned after unprece- 
dented censure from the Court of 
Appeal, which accused him of weak- 
ening “public confidence in the 
whole judicial process". 

Mr Justice Harman resigned Inst 
week after learning he was to re- 
ceive savage criticism by three ap- 
peal judges. He is thought to be only 
the second High Court judge this 
century to resign over his behaviour 
on the bench. 

Had he not offered to resign, it 
would have required a resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament to re- 
move him, a step that has never 
been taken against an English 
judge. Unlike circuit judges, High 
Court judges cannot be sacked for 
incompetence or misbehaviour. 

Described by lawyers in a recent 
survey as “mad as a hatter" anti 
'Very unpredictable and nasty", Mr 
Justice Harman was a template for 
the public image of the out-of-touch 
judge, beat known for asking “Who 
is Gazza?" and “Who is Bruce 
Springsteen?'’ 

The appeal judges were angered 
by Mr Justice Harman’s treatment of 
a former, Rex Goose, who was bank- 
rupted by a confidence trickster. He 
was kept waiting for 20 months be> 
fore judgment was given, which the 
judges said was 'Inexcusable”. 

The judge was found to have for- 
gotten large chunks of the evidenoe 
and lost his notes by the time he de- 
livered judgment, wrecking the 
former's chance of winning redress. 
The Court of Appeal ordered a re- 
trial — a very rare move. 

A statement from the Lord Chan- 
cellor's Department said Lord 
Irvine was “extremely concerned" 
about the lengthy delays in giving 
judgment and "shares their con- 
cerns". The judge will continue to 
hear cases. until he steps down on 
April 20 on a full judge’s pension of 
£56,000 a year. 

Lord Justice Peter Gibson, who 
heard the appeal with Lords Justice. 
Brooke and Mununery, said in his 
judgment: The court is driven to 
take this exceptional course on the 
ground that a substantial, miscar- 
riage of justice would be occasioned 
to Mr Goose by allowing the judge’s 
decision to stand. , 

“Conduct like this weakens puth : 
lie confidence In the whole judicial 
process. Delays on tills scale capnot 
and Trill not be tolerated. A situation ‘ 
like this must never occur agalq, 


unnamed ministerial colleague of 
telling a journalist that, du ring a Cab- 
inet meeting, she had likened the 
Ulster Unionists to theKu JGux Han. 

She denied making the remarks, 
but added: “It's just utterly malicious, 
it’s someone from within the Cabinet 
because it’s a lie about a discussion 
that did take place. It's very sad. It's 
extraordinary that people on your 
own side would do such things.” 

Ms Short admits she was dam- 
aged, as well as personally “bruised 
and battered", by her Montserrat 
comments, but insisted that others 
have attempted to use the gaffe 
against her. She said: “I am amazed 
by how many vultures there are out 
there trying to pick my eyes out" 


Ms Short has ridden out a series 
of alleged gaffes, including refer- 
ring before the election to “dark 
forces" within Labour. 

Tbny Blair declared his support 
for Mp Short — further proof that 
Downing Street is determined not 
to let Fleet Street pick off ministers. 

"He likes Clare Short, he re- 
spects Clare Short and he thinks 
she’s a good. cabinet minister, ^ said 
the Prime Minister’s spokesman. 

For good measure, the 
spokesman said that he had attended 
every Cabinet meeting since May 1 
and "never heard” the remarks at- 
tributed to Mb Short. 

Earlier this month an inter- 
departmental tussle broke out after 


the Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
revealed plans to take back partial 
responsibility for Britain's remain- 
ing 13 colonies from Ms Short's 
Department for International Devel- 
opment 

Sources close to her said she did 
not know which cabinet minister 
had allegedly briefed against her. 

The documentary saw Ms Short 
adopting a familiar combination of 
outspokenness, candid acknowledg- 
ment of errors and occasionally self- 
righteous indignation at others' 
failure to appreciate her intentions. 

She said at the start of the pro- 
gramme: "I’m going to try and be 
good, I always do, but I can’t help 
being me." 

• Mr Cook visited Montserrat for 
six hours last weekend, and flew by 
helicopter over the island’s aban- 
doned capital Plymouth. 
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Prisonsloget 
cash boost 


Alan Travis 



t 


£s& s^asaSBS.'rri a- 


A ^ EMERGENCY cash in j ect io n 
/A of £70 million for Britain's orer 
crowded jails — the second Sr 
package in six months - JU 
ordered last week by the Home Set- 
retary, Jack Straw, to cope with i 
record prison population that is rk 
ingby 1.000 a month. 

The money has been found 6m 
Treasury reserves despite the Gw 
eminent's decision to keep to Ton 
spending limits for the first too 
years in office. It comes on top of a 
£43 million package announced in 
July to cope with the shortage of 
prison accommodation. 

The money is to be used as a ! 
stop-gap measure while longer-term ' 
decisions are made on whether 
Labour should embark on a pro 
gramme of private prison building. 

Mr Straw said the money would 
be used to extend the use of the 
prison ship, HMP Weare, moored in 
Portland Harbour, Dorset, to build 
six more houseblocks at existing 
prisons, to convert office and other 
rooms into cells, and to hold extra 
prisoners in newly built jails. 

"It provides additional staffing and 
fending for regime activities to keep 
prisoners constructively occupied.' 
he said. The package will provide 
some 3,1121) extra places lor inmates 
Last week tile jail population 
s Lood at 64,339. The number ha- 
risen by more than 20,000 over ihf 
past five years, and thousands oi 
prisoners are doubled up in cells dr 
signed for only one. 

The prison service director-gen- 
eral, Richard Tilt, earlier this month 
predicted that a further 24 prisons 
would have to be built at a cost ol 
more than £2 billion to cope with the 
forecast growth in prison population 
His warning followed publication 
of Home Office estimates suggest i 
ing that, if trends continue, the mun- 1 
bers in jail will rise to up to 92,609 
within seven years, even allowing 
for early release of 3,000 Inmates on 
an electronic tagging programme, 
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Blair acts on class sizes pledge 


John Carvel 


T ONY BLAIR last week 
bundled the first stage of the 
Government’s programme to 
ail (toss sizes for five to seven-year- 
olds, by allocadng £22 million for the 
recruitment of extra infant teachers. 

The Prime Minister said the 
money would benefit nearly 125,000 
children, who will no longer start 
the next school year in September 
in classes of more than 30. 

One of the main education 
pledges in Labour's election mani- 
festo was to Bet a maximum of 30 for 
all infant classes by 2001. Ministers 
estimate there are about 500,000 
such children in classes above that 
limit, and have asked local educa- 
tion authorities to develop plans to 
reorganise primary schools to elimi- 
nate the problem. 

The first tranche of the new 
money will go to 65 of the 130 
authorities in England which came 
forward with the most practical pro- 
posals for early action. 

But they did not include some of 
the worst overcrowding blackspots. 
Officials in the London borough of 
Kingston — where a record 74 per 
cent of five to seven-year-olds are in 
classes over 30 — said they could 


not solve the problem without a big 
investment in new classrooms. 

The Education and Employment 
Secretary, David Blunkett, is ex- 
pected to offer capital to expand pri- 
mary school premises as part of a 
£250 million New Deal fend for 
schools to be allocated In the spring. 

“Reducing class sizes is essential 
If all children are to have access to 
the teaching support they need in 
their crucial early years, when they 
master the basics of literacy and 
numeracy," he said. 

The class size pledge is being 
funded from savings on the assisted 
places scheme, which offered sub- 
sidised places for poorer children at 
independent schools. By phasing 
the scheme out, the Government 
expeots-to generate £100 million for 
infant classes by 2001. 

The announcement was welcomed 
by teacher unions. David Hart, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Head Teachers, said: “The 
sooner we can reduce the classes for 
all infant children the better." 

But he warned that ministers 
would find it difficult to deliver their 
pledge in full. The 65 authorities in 
the vanguard of the programme 
were being given 100 per cent fend- 
ing to recruit extra teachers in 



Blair: 65 authorities to benefit 


schools with room for extra classes. 
But there would be a “gross waste 
of resources” if heads were made to 
split classes of 31 or 32 pupilB and 
build extra classrooms to accommo- 
date them. 

The Local Government Associa- 
tion forecast enormous practical 
problems tor overcrowded schools 
on sites without room for expansion. 
Areas with clusters of small village 
primaries which were all slightly 
overcrowded might not be able to let 
parents have their first choice of 
school if they had to keep within a 
strict ceiling on class numbers. 


Fall in mature students 
blamed on tuition fees 


A SHARP drop In numbers of 
mature students applying for 
university has raised fears that the 
Government's plans to encourage 
lifelong learning were being scup- 
pered by the introduction of tuition 
fees, writes John Carvel. 

The Universities and Colleges Ad- 
missions Sendee last week reported 
that applications among students 
over 24 were 18.3 per cent down on 
last year. This compared with a drop 
of 1.9 per cent in applications from 
under-21s and 13.4 per cent among 
21- to 24-year-olds. 

Tony Higgins, the service’s chief 
executive, said that school-leavers 
appeared to be undeterred by the 
introduction of a £1,000 fee and 
phasing out of the student mainte- 
nance grant 

“They clearly see 40 years of 
earning power ahead of them and 
every prospect, with a degree, of a 
good job which will enable them to 
pay their debts off. 

"But potential mature students 
may include people out of work, 
whose employment prospects may 
not be so good even after qualifica- 
tions. Others are likely also to have 
bigger financial commitments al- 


ready, like mortgages and other 
borrowing, and may be less willing 
to take on more. 

“When everyone is trying to pro- 
mote the idea of lifelong learning, 
the figures for mature students 
seem a bit of a blow.” 

The higher education minister. 
Baroness Blackstone, said the fig- 
ures for the younger age group 
showed they understood the fair- 
ness of the Government’s proposals 
on fees. 

"They clearly recognise that 
higher education will be a good in- 
vestment for them,” she added. 

She said that older applicants 
were more likely to apply after the 
initial December 15 deadline, on 
which the Ucas statistics were based. 

The figures also showed a 15 per 
cent drop in applications for teacher 
training courses. 

Don Foster, the Liberal Demo- 
crat education spokesman, said: 
"Ministers have announced more 
money for recruiting teachers to 
raise standards of literacy and 
numeracy in our schools, yet by 
introducing tuition fees, they are 
driving away would-be applicants in 
droves." 


School warning on force guide 


I TEACHERS were told this week 
I to Ignore du 


tbem to use "reasonable force” to 
restrain violent or disobedient 
I, writes John Carvel. 


evidence found of 
repetitive strain injury 


Sarah Boaeloy 


A STUDY published last week 
was hailed as the first med- 
ical evidence of the existence of 
repetitive strain injury (RSI), , 
which has forced thousands of 
keyboard workers and others, 
including musicians, to down 
tools with pains In their limbs, 
necks and backs. 
Physiotherapist Jane Greening 
and physiologist Bruce Lynn, 
backed by the charity Action 
Research, focused not on 
muscles and Joints but on the 
sensory nerves in the hand. 

They found reduced sensitivity 
to vibration not only atnnn fl RSI 
sufferers but also among office . 
workers who have not developed 
the condition. 

Using a vlbrometer on the 
hands and arms of a group of 
RSI patients and "at risk” office 
workers in their two-year study, 
they found that those with RSI . 

— T 1°^ about half of their sensi- 
tivity. When they were tested 
again after using a keyboard for ; 
a few minutes as fost as they 


could, a further loss of function 
was found. 

The final test involved a strong 
; vibration applied to the arm. In 
- those with RSI it caused un- 
, pleasantness and pain. 

Among keyboard workers who 
were not suffering from RSI the 
researchers found some Inlrip l 
symptoms, Including a loss of 
sensitivity to vibration — which 
came as a surprise, Mr Lynn 
, said. It meantthat the vibro- 
| meter could be used to discover 
! which workers were at risk of 
developing the condition. 

Ms Greening said RSI bad 
been “a little mysterious for both 


professions”. In October 1993 a 
judge dismissed it as “meaning- 
less” and said it "had no place in 
the medical dictionary”, nHhmt^ 
there have since been some.sub- 
stantlal compensation awards, 
The study was welcomed by 
the RSI Association. "While we. 

! have known for years that RSI is 
a real condition, 1 It has been hard 
to prove to some, people,” said : . 
the director, Peter Kilbride. 


English is the most commonly 
taught language in Europe 


Stephen Bates in Brussels 


B RITAIN may still be on the 
periphery of Europe as far as 
her European Union partners are 
concerned, but English is taking 
over as the Continents most com- 
mon language, according to statis- 
tics released in Brussels last week. 

They show that almost 90 per cent 
of all youngsters are now being 
taught English as a second language, 
much to the chagrin of the French, 
who have discovered their language 
has been supplanted everywhere be- 
yond its borders except in the institu- 
tions of the European Union. 

■ Less than a third of non-French 
speaking children are- now ■ being 
taught French as ■ their second 
language. , . < . 

German comes a poor thir d.-— 
just 18 per cent learn it as a second 
language, followed by 8 per cent 
learning Spanish. . , 

■ " Even in primary schools, a quar- 
ter of i European youngsters are 
taught English, with French' beidg 
! taughti to just 4 per cent of non- 
Francophones. i. - i, 

The French government >is .so 


concerned that it 1 b making strenu- 
ous efforts to sponsor language 
teaching, both in the EU app^ 
countries of eastern Europe and to 
the Far East A recent gathering « 
Francophone nations found 
than 100 where the language fa sp* 
ken, but only a handful where h is 
spoken by more than a tiny minority. 

The British are maintaining tnar 
reputation for not befog able » 
speak foreign languages the sur- 
vey shows that the UK is 
among member states, except 
Ireland, in not teaching primary 
school children a second 

Even at secondary level it flow 
' not compete with the range 
guages taught elsewhere; buck « 
Finland, the Netherlands, and U* 
embourg, where two or three e®* 
languages are the norm.- • ' *\ 

The educational :BtatisticB.drw™ 

up by Eurostat, the Elf’s statistic 

unit, indicate aocelerating.tren®**® 
children to start school earner 
most three-year-olds in 
tries have already started senbowng 
— and a doubling, of thehum^ 
entering higher education over 


f 


advice that staff could respond 
to classroom crises with appro- 
priate physical Intervention. 

This could Include "holding, 
pushing, pulling, leading a pupil 
w “* e arm, or shepherding a 
pupil away by placing a hand In 
toe centre of hla or her back”. 

But Nigel de Gruchy, general 
Secretary of the National Asso- 
nation of Schoolmasters Union 
w Women Teachers, said the of- 
™a* advice could lead his mem- 
fake unnecessary risks. 

Tile danger Is that teachers 


2** Intervene in dangerous 


are 


at their greatest risk of assault” 
stead of intervening, teachers 
faould summon help. 

Inc guidelines, published on 


Monday, were prepared by a 
team at the Department for 
Education and Employment to 
combat a misperception that the 
Children Act outlawed all forms 
of physical contact with pupils. 

Ministers thought they could 
help teachers by distinguishing 
between improper contact and 
legitimate measures to restrain 
children. 

The guidelines say: "It la 
unlawful for a teacher to 
physically punish a pupil, re- 
gardless of the seriousness of 
the pupil’s misbehaviour, or the 
degree of provocation.” But 
reasonable force could be used 
to prevent pupils committing a 
criminal offence, causing Injury, 
damaging property, persistently 
disrupting lehsons, or causing a , 
serious nuisance outside the 
classroom. 

Senior government sources 
said the guidelines would help 
teachers to understand their 
legal rights. 


New curbs on child labour 


Furnas Milne 1 ■ 
?!llMfahael White 




C?“J?5 N working for up 

vhon? . hours a week during 
houHv enn ' ti nie and being paid 

SbyK° f S. li ? leas33p ’ flSlir - 

A rl ^° W Pv Unit has found. 
rcnS er of the 1 -000 schoolchild 

cJJr ned ^ ho they were 

working Were , below Hie minimum 
MsufS of 13, and near V hfl lf 

sssMattjs 

a maxinS? rnieat re ' forma ’ Including 

C&iT* 1 * week - after 

sham J* f^hour MP for Grave- 
for in the Commons 

to P roteot 


draw his measureTOlIowing- ^ Gov- 
ernments action, which adopfo 


Mr Pond had told MPs that 40 per 
cent of school-age children have 
some form of paid employment and 
1.5 million work Illegally without 
work permits or in jobs explicitly 
ruled out for children. “Analysis by 
the Child Accident Prevention Trust 
. . . found that more than one-third of 
children in employment are involved 
inanaeddentatwork/’hesaid. 1 
The Government's blueprint sets 
maximum working hours at differ- 
ent levels for term-time weekdays 
and weekends and for work during 
school holidays. The number of per- 
missible hours for 13 and 14-year 
olds would be' less than those aged 
16 and over. The blueprint also com- 
pels councils to draw up a list of jobs 



craz y 


tkings 


But you know an offskore pension plan is 
tke smart way to approack retirement. 


I t's crazy to work hard for a living without 
securing a pension that will givo you ■ 
comfortable retirement - end It’e madness to choose j 
■ pension plan ibat doesn't fit in with tbe way you 
work. An Equitable International ftreonel Rsnilon j 
Plan offere security, tbe prospect of real capital 
growth, and tbe bind of flexibility that con match . j 
tbe expatriate lifestyle perfectly. j 

' ■ ■ ■ - i 

You can contribute when It suits you, in Jolla re or 
■terllpg, and you can choose unit-linked or with- profile I 
investment routes. The letter invest! in a mixed ' 
basket of assets whkh spreads tbe investment Hpb sad | 
then Yrrioothe the. peaks and troughs normally ■ 
associated with such portfolios. ' ■ i 

' ' I , ' . 

We can also, give your money a bead start by 
spending less on expenses and investing mom. don't 
have any shareholders waiting for e share of the prpftta. . 
% have the lowest patio of management expenses Iq 
premium income; af miy U.K. life assurance company.* :• 
And. we do not pay. commission to third parties for the , 
introduction of new business. ■ 

■ • ' 

Tho Equitable Lifa has been in tbe business of 
sound Investment since 17t)2. Our. International 
Branch in Guernsey offers flexible, tan-free plane I 
based on benefilp thqt have bam the. euvy of our . . i 
competitor! far longer than they care to re member. , 


To find out how our plain carl he tailor-made to 
help secure your future aiul build your Capital, Just post 
or fax lbs coupon. If you'd welcome personal advice 
without obligation, we'l! be happy to call you if you 
include your telephone number. 


Crixy not to. ■ . 

The Equitable Life 

FiukuuTn Gout Bvtao ci 1762 


RmI lo: Til. Bquiub). Lit*, lslsnuilansl tlrenclf. 

Ajtwii f Iouh, Sou lb E « f i Ln n ib;Sl Fttrr ftit , 1 • 

GuanxyCVI 1 AW, Cfunno! iJsnJs. 

I am not resident In tbe UK, please Icll me man 
about tbe Equitable i 

Olntw mutton si Investment Plan ! 

D I nle mutter is I Personal Pension Plan 
I am idle rested In Investing ini ■ ; 

D Starling □ US Dal lira 

Name IThlaj- _ _ 

AJJna: ■ - 


Suva. >. nil'll# moor 


Pinal nil: 

Tel: 
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Source: ^Planned Sqvtngs, October 1997 
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War is not an 
easy option 

I S IT diplomacy or camouflage? Is there realty a 
negotiable solution to the Iraq crisis, as the 
United Nations Secretary-General still hopes? Or 
do the latest moves, energetically promoted by 
Britain, merely amount to diplomatic cover while 
the war machine grinds into place? 

President Chifac believes a diplomatic solution 
“technically" within reach. But top Clinton admin- 
istration officials continue to say that they see "no 
answer” to the impasse. The United States Defence 
Secretary, William Cohen, has dismissed the latest 
proposal for inspection of the presidential palaces 
as "dust . . . raised by Saddam Hussein". Such un- 
compromising language begins to make Britain 
sound Uke Mr Soft In a double act. Parliament 
needs to be reassured that Kofi Annan's plea last 
week to show flexibility has been listened to, and 
that he goes to Baghdad with a workable plan. 

A British parliament — and a government which 
is current European Union president — would do 
well to view the latest crisis from a broader histori- 
cal perspective than that likely to be adopted by 
the US. When the Gulf war was co nclu ded six 
years ago, there was a chorus of agreement that It 
was part of the much wider Middle East problem 
and that the war had created an unrepeatable 
chance for solving it That chance has been dis- 
mally missed. Among the many arguments A gwiwn* 
a military strike against Iraq today is the Impres- 
sion it will reinforce in the Arab world that the US, 
and now its British ally, finds it easier to make war 
than peace. Parliament also needs to consider how 
far Britain's adherence to the US line may weaken 
its own independent voice. 

The point was underlined by this wee!c*s report 
on Israel's botched assassination attempt In 
Amman last September. The commission of inquiry 
acquits Binyamin Netanyahu of any blame for a 
4 tactical” operation that went wrong. It merely criti- 
cises the way the operation was mounted: MosBad 
was wrong to assume, It complains, that the poison 
used by its killers was "infallible”. For millions of 
Arabs around the Middle East, tbe fact that an 
Israeli prime minister has authorised the strategy 
of assassination by these means in an Arab capital 
rings far louder than Western war ning s about 
Saddam's future chemical warfare intentions. 

Experts in Britain as well as in the Middle Fab* 
are asking whether war upon Iraq will reduce or 
increase the chances of Saddam using such 
weapons — and of Israel retaliating. The highly re- 
spectable Israeli military analyst Zeev Schlff has 
raised doubts about Mr Netanyahu’s ability to han- 
dle Israel's weapons responsibly. Whatever the re- 
sults of this crisis, four Middle Eastern powers — 
Iran and Syria as well as Iraq and Israel — have 
uie capability for weapons of mass destruction. 
Simply to demonise Saddam misses the wider 
dimension of arms control in this most unstable 
region of the post-cold war world. 

Beyond the argument about Unscom and arms 
inspection, and the uncertainties about the out- 
come of any action, lies a broader strategic argu- 
ment — that the credibility of the US as sole 
surviving superpower is at stake. Yet an action 
with uncertain military consequences that splits 
the Security Council, undermines the UN's author- 
Hy, anddlvidea the region, will not strengthen that 
claim. The danger is that war can come to seem the 
easier option: peace should remain the more 
rewarding, though more difficult aim. 

Suharto refuses 
to change 

I I T WAS about time for Bill Clinton to have an- 
other chat on the phone with President Suharto. 

I Lnst month's call from the White House told the 
Indonesian loader to stop coddling his greedy 
family and friends, and accept the International 
Monetary Fund deal which is supposed to rescue 
his country from ifs finnncinl crisis. Weeks Inter, 
Indonesia is again in crisis, while Sulinrto is once 
more demonstrating his insensitivity. 

Out in the small towns of Indonesia, riots over 
rising prices and unemployment break out every 
d^y. Many acquire an ugfier edge when anger is 
directed against Chinese traders — n traditional 
target for the Muslim majority. These are minor 
flare-ups so far, in obscure places. They happen at 


Bumiayu in central Java and at Ende on the island 
of Flores where there were small riots last week, or 
at Jatiwangi in west Java where hundreds of people 
set fire to some Chinese shops. But they set a wor- 
rying pattern which may lead to much worae vio- 
lence unless the causes of unrestare dealt with, 
i What ia Suharto’s response to his people In 
i need of reassurance? It is to level the vague charge 

r that unnamed groups are trying to destabilise the 
1 economy, to order his armed forces to "take stern 
‘ Action”, to install a prot£g£ as the new armed 
forces commander — and to promote his son-in- 
1 law to another key appointment These steps have 
been taken just weeks ahead of a so-called election 
i when a 1, 000-member college will vote on tbe 
presidency. Suharto warns against those who, in 
the run-up to the election, will make complaints In 
the name of democracy in order to “confuse the 
people". There 1 b only one candidate and his name 
is Suharto. Who is confusing whom? 

All this takes place against a background of 
rekindled forest fires in Sumatra and Borneo. As if 
nothing had been learnt from last autumn, lag ging 
and plantation companies continue to set fires in 
regions already suffering from drought. The World 
Health Organisation in Manila ia now warning that 
there could be a repeat of the recent disaster: 
tourism in the region, already affected by the fi- 
nancial crisis, is expected to decline even further. 
Indonesia’s neighbours are also watching the food 
riots with alarm, fearful that theBe could provoke a 
flight of ethnic Chinese. 

Suharto knows what his own priorities are. 
General Wiranto, now promoted as armed forces 
chief, is a trusted ex-adjutant to the president who 
comes from Us home region. Wiranto also has 
ambiguous connections with civilian strong-arm 
gangs who parade as "upholders of discipline”. 
Suharto's son-in-law Prabowo Sublanto com- 
manded the £lite Red Berets and has a vested ki- 
te 11 ®* 1 in the regime’s survival. The West must ask 
itself if this cUmes with the Indonesian people's 
interests and priorities. 

A world that is 
going hungry 

flfipOOD IS the first thing,” wrote Bertolt 
■ Brecht. “Morals follow on.” So, he advised, 
better to make sure that those who are starving 
“get proper helpings when we do the carving.” 
How to ensure adequate helpings around the 
world, while we carve generous portions for our- 
selves, remains as hard as ever in the 1990 b — 
which happens to be, for anyone who remembers, 
the UN Decade for the Eradication of Poverty. In 
tbe small gaps between the big headlines, brief 
items of news continue to reflect the misery of mil- 
lions. The shorter the item, It sometimes seems, 
the more the millions. 

Emergencies do catch our attention. We have 
seen on TV the frozen plight of survivors from the 
earthquake in northern Afehaniston, where some 
30,000 are desperately short of shelter, blankets 
and food. Even neighbouring Tajikistan has joined 
the aid effort. This should make us pause. 
Tajikistan happens to be one of the 20 poorest 
countries in the world. It is still recovering from a 
civil war in wUch 50,000 were killed and hun- 
dreds of thousands became refugees. The total of 
pledged aid for Tajikistan is still $10 million short 
of the target set hy the UN. And it 1 b now sending 
earthquake aid to Afghanistan? 

WhJ le something may or may not be gone Ur heljT 
the Afjjhnn survivors, food inrunhiiig Bhort for 10 
times their number In Tanzania — refugees from 
Burundi and former Zaire. A conference which 
opened in Dhaka last weekend, co-sponsored by 
Unlcef and the World Health Organisation, has 
heard a simple statistic. Of the 10 million under- 
five children in Bangladesh, about 14 million are 
malnourished. Every day nearly 700 Bangladeshis 
die of acute malnutrition, most of them under the 
age of five. No earthquake, no civil war, just 
poverty and diarrhoea. 

Nadine Gordimer has written of the "shameful 
shackles of the past” — more than a billion men, 
women and children in poverty across the world.* 
TTie new century, she says, is not going to be new 
at all if we offer only charity while maintaining Uie 
same old system of haves and have-nots. That may 
be a bigger threat than any putative weapon of 
mass destruction. 

‘Poverty In The Next Century, Choices (UNDP. NY 
1001 7 ), January 1998 
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Inside Saddam’s deadly biological armoury 


Mark Lawson 

B RITISH newspapers last 
week represented perhaps 
the worst example yet seen of 
the psychological condition of 
denial. In life. Diana, Princess of 
Wales, was an enthusiastic advocate 
of the benefits of therapy. So it is fit- 
ting. though disturbing, that she 
seems to have left behind her a na- 
tion in urgent need of a 12-step pro- 
gramme on bereavement 
Without any provocation from the 
calendar, newspapers frenziedly re- 
visited her life and death last week. 
The Times excitedly serialised a 
book by two American journalists 
about her last days, while the Daily 
Mirror ran a two-day Interview with 
Mohamed A1 Fayed, promoting his 
own theories about the tragic week- 
end in Paris. Some of this activity is 
simply imitative, but this latest evi- 
dence of the princess's apparent 
publicity immortality raises impor- 
tant questions about the national 
media and psyche. 

Given regrettable credibility by a 
newspaper still associated by many 
with seriousness, the American 
book — Death Of A Princess: An In- 
vestigation by Thomas Sancton and 
Scott MacLeod — seems, from the 
extracts the Times selected, to be 
less an investigation than a combi- 
nation of paraphrased magazine ar- 
ticles from last September, Parisian 
chit-chat and reckless guesses. 

The writers’ claim that the 
princess might have lived if trans- 
ferred more quickly to hospital — 
based on comments from an Ameri- 
can specialist with no direct know- 
ledge of her injuries — is typical of 
the approach. Investigative journal- 
ism — a genre which depends on 
the weight of its allegations — is 
blatantly made a matter of opinion 
rather than fact. 

The dynamics of the world of 
medicine are such that a contrary 
opinion is always readily available. 
Most doctors are convinced that 
their colleagues are idiots. This 
character trait is relatively harmless 
within the profession, but in the 
hands of Sancton and MacLeod 
serves to debase journalism and in- 
flame private grief. 

Ideally, investigative books 
should establish definitive facts in a 
narrative which might have become 
mangled by newspaper haste. What 
Sancton and MacLeod more often 
do is to set down rival speculations 
on which they arejjoahle to cast fur- ‘ 
JherJIghfc-TlteTeader goes into the 
book knowing that Mohamed Al 
Fayed claimed to have been told 
Diana's final words by a hospital 
nurse but that others dismiss this 
claim. The book presents the en- 
counter between AJ Fayed and the 
nurse as unchallenged fact, yet the 
writers offer no second source for 
this story. 

Seeking credibility . solely 
through insistent repetition, Al 
Fayed told the nurse story again in 
his Daily Mirror interviews, adding 
the claim that his son had become 
engaged to the princess, and his 
belief that the couple were mur- 
dered to prevent cultural embar- 
rassment to the royal family. 

He is far less culpable than Sanc- 
tion and MacLeod in that his motive 
for spreading dubious theories is ■ 
not money but deep despair. His 
paranoia is easy to understand.' In , 
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Ins mind, there is a pattern of shad- / 
owy establishment forces seeking 

to deny fom those British things he l It,-' m yF^ 

royal daughter-in-law. We can see frSi 

why he believes what he believes. Uy W. T^^ST ▼ 

But his Mirror mischief— and the <* 

Sancton/MacLeod book to which ^ 1 
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many others believe alternative ver- ! s Mp 
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lapse in editorial authority. Mwhemleal.woaponsproflniimmla tn ,18801 . — - - 
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hurnalism Othef m il I m ItsWond phase it assaults thekkj 
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news outlet has got it. As demon- 
strated spectacularly in the White _ 

House sex scandal, if one im-du i hey are microscopic but lethal. I 

source tries to delay a story for old- Richard Norton-Taylor and Ti 

fashioned verification, it will soon y 

emerge from a rival one or through Ofl the threat from the proliferate 
the Internet. The current Diana 

books and articles are products of A NAGGING fear lurks behind uf clu 
the same low-fact culture. mounting threats to in the 

But the princess's media afterlife ■ * bomb the remnants of Snd- group 
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| Wowed by seviera chest congestion. It can He dormant 
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thl^Qxln! w^rtch could wipe put the wwld£ population 
/, several tlmaslThd bacterium Is normally found In conta- 
! minaled tood;!lt produces a highly toxic aubeterice that 
causes blurred viiton. a dry mouth, difficulty In swallow- 
ing or speaking, and weakness.' Paralysis, respiratory 
failure and death can follow (30 ter cent die). 

■ , ,.T ' • ■ '• 

Aflatoxln ■ 

Iraq produced nearly 2.000 litres of aDatoxfn agent in its 


AgrtcJtural and Water F^ssoufcsa Research Centra at 
Fuc&iiyah. co the outskirts of'Baghded. Aflatoxln 
destroys Ihe immune system in animals and i& carcino- 
genic to humane. It often turns up In moulds trial grow 
on nulB; Iraq Is a &ge producer of pistachio nuts. 

‘ \ • I • : I ■ 1 ■■ ' j ' , 

Clostridium perfrlngena , 

Iraq produced hundreds of litres of dostridlym perlrin- 
gens at Us Al Hakum centre, southwest of Baghdad . 

The US destroyed Al Hakum In 1996. The UN says this 
bacterium, a common source of food poisoning, waa 
also developed ai Iraq's Salman Pak research centre. 


Rotavirus 


It forms spores that can live In sdl. and can cause gas 
gangrene when h finds its way into open baft Set! eld 
wounds . Qaa gangrene produces pain and sweSng as 
the infected area swells -with gas: later It causes shock, 
leunitce and death. 

And If that’s not enough . „ . 

Apart from the highly toxic UX nerve agent which Iraq 
used against Kurds in 1988. theUN believes Iraq tea 
been studying the deecSy virus camel pc*, haemorrhagic 
conjunctivitis, and human rotavirus (a common cause of 
severs diarrhoea among children). 


They are microscopic but lethal. David Fairhall, 
Richard Norton-Taylor and Tim Radford report 
on the threat from the proliferation of such weapons 
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D ODI Al Fayed's grieving fa- 
ther and a gullible, mawkish 
public deserve some sympa 
thy. for they are at least mainly sin- 
cere in their delusions. But the 
behaviour of the Times and Daily 
Mirror Is the most tawdry form of 
mourning: commercial denial, op 
portunistic sobbing. Just beginning 
to come to termB with the loss of the 
central character in their editorial 
soap opera, they suddenly under 
stood that, even dead, Bhe could re ■ 
main a major player on their pag» : 
The answer lay in re-runs. 

Last week, the news agendas of ( 
American supermarket magazine* i 
and once seriouB newspapers —8 ! 
decade ago, at opposite ends of tw 1 
shelf — further merged. Still more 
disturbingly, this coverage has r^ ] 
vealed the illogical and hypocritical 
attitude to privacy which seems now 
to have been adopted. 

While unauthorised pictures ot 
the princess's sonB remain outlawed. | 
there seems to be a strange assump j 
tion that words are unable to hurt or / 
disturb. Imagine what It must w 
like for one of the princess's clo^ 
relatives, particularly the young, 10 
face front-pages asking “Could site 
have lived? 1 ' — - a question rcckles™ | 
answered in the affirmative onj ' 
two-page spread inside. Wh®t doe* | 
this pointless tantalising achieve? | 
If there is one pleasing . ; 
this money-grubbing- publismAS , 
seance, it is that the one journalisac . 
group unable, to benefit from d i 
tiie paparazzi, a group . still imp j 
cated at the very least in ha*®*" , 
ment in the final days of w. 
princess's life. They alone ( 
able to disguise her absence fr •* 
their work. The editors and writers^, 
unfortunately, can just fake It- j 


Aviv and Riyadh. 

But Saddam has shown he has no 
Walms about gassing his enemies, 
his own citizens. Years of 
Painstaking United Nations inspec- 
ts have failed to account for at 
■ wst two of the Iraqi Scud missiles 
loused In the Gulf war. And, as an 
1 Erf 1 ?, 0 * assessment from 
httenall revealed last week, the 

I nil , mspection body, Unscom, sim- 
i Pf) does not know how many usable 
| ™aucal or biological warheads lie 
! m de , n - 0n ly in tiie past few 
months, according to the British 

u e . J ecretar y- ^orge Robert- 
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of chemical and biological weapons 
in the hands of slates ami terrorist 
groups was “the most urgent, long- 
term pressing intelligence chal- 
lenge that we face . . . The materials 
and expertise necessary to build 
chemical and biological weapons 
are more readily available today 
than ever before". 

But it is one thing to produce CB 
weapons, quite another to devise 
effective delivery systems. Accord- 
ing to Unsconi, Iraqi scientists have 
been conducting experiments to 
find out the most viable warheads 
and missiles to deliver CB agents. 
One problem they would face is 
how to disperse tiie agent without it 
burning up on impact or when a 
missile re-enters die Earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Iraq has been experimenting with 
pilotless aircraft and a specially 
adapted MiG 21. Ten pilotless 
drones were discovered after the 
Gulf war in a bomb shelter at the 
headquarters of the Nair State 
Establishment for Mechanical 
Industries. 

But Saddam's Iraq has not re- 
stricted itself to experiments. In 
March 1988, it used chemical 
weapons against its own citizens, 
when Uie Kurdish town of Halabja 


was attacked by aircraft; an esti- 
mated 8,000 civilians died. The Iraq- 
lran war also gave an opportunity to 
use gns to deadly effect on the bat- 
tlefield. Now, according to Western 
intelligence sources, Iraq is even ex 
ix»rting the technology: last month 
they claimed that Iraqi scientists 
were helping Libya develop it bio- 
logical-weHpons programme, based 
at the innocuous-sounding General 
Health Laboratories near Tripoli. 
Libya is alleged to have turned to 
Iraq lor dual-use equipment — alsu 
used in agriculture and health ser- 
vices — which it can no longer get 
from the West. 

Biological and chemical weapons 
are nothing new. Romans poisoned 
wells by dropping corpses down 
them, an early form of area-denial. 
In 1346, the Tatars catapulted 
plague-infested corpses into the 
walled city of Kaffa and shortened 
what looked to be a long siege. 
Some historians argue that this may 
also have brought the Black Death 
to Europe. 

Britain has not been averse to de- 
veloping such weapons. During the 
first world war, Britain stockpiled 
5 million cattiecakes infected with 
anthrax to drop on German cattle if 
the Kaiser's scientists used biologi- 
cal weapons. At the close of the war, 
British, American and Canadian 
teams worked on an “anti-person- 
nel" anthrax bomb which was never 
made. In fact, the Germans had 
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already discovered — with mustard 
gas and chlorine aLlncks — that 
some weapons were simply too in- 
discriminate to be trusted. 

Anthrax is an old enemy, mostly 
threatening those who handle ani- 
mals, or animal products such ns 
hides. But a warehouse full of the 
stuff can be a health hazard behind 
your own lines. In 1979, 96 people 
fell sick and 64 died in an anthrax 
outbreak in Sverdlovsk, in Uie former 
USSR. Hie Russians at the time said 
it arose from contaminated meat. 
Later, it became clear that Lhere had 
been an explosion in a military bio- 
logical-weapons facility nearby. 

Tiie Japanese during the second 
world war conducted a series of 
experiments in the notorious Carnp 
731 in Manchuria: they tested pris- 
oners with botulism, encephalitis, 
typhoid, smallpox and 16 other 
microbes. After the war, the United 
States developed weapons that used 
anthrax, yellow fever, tularemia, 
brucellosis and other fevers, plus 
diseases designed to hit crops. 

T HE military disadvantages of 
bio-chemical weapons — a 
danger to one’s own troops as 
well as the enemy’s — led to agree- 
ments to limit their use. The use of 
gas on the battlefield was outlawed 
under agreements dating back to 
the horrors of mustard gas during 
the first world war. 

A Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion was signed in 1972 by the US, 
the USSR and the UK. Yet the con- 
vention has not proved wholly suc- 
cessful: a 1993 assessment by a US 
Congressional office declared that 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Libya, Syria,. 
North Korea and Taiwan could 
have undeclared offensive bio- 
logical-warfare programmes. . 

The Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion took a lot longer, held back by 
mistrust between Washington and 
Moscow. It did not finally come 
into force until April 1997. Destroy- 
ing the old weapons was always 
going to be slow, difficult and ex- 
pensive. And by that time disillu- 
sionment had set in as to how far 
the arms-control regime could 
realjy reach. 

But what alarmed the strategic 
analysts was the combination of 
rapidly proliferating ballistic mis- 
siles, especially the ubiquitous 
Soviet-built Scuds, add warheads 


potentially filled with anthrax or VX 
nerve agent. Syria, for example, is 
not seeking nuclear weapons as far 
as we know. Elut it does have chemi- 
cal weapons, and plenty of Scuds al 
its disposal. 

The great concern nowadays, 
however, is not simply the use of 
such weapons by a rogue stale such 
as Iraq. There is increasing concern 
about the threat from lermrisi 
groups. CB weapons used against 
targets, either carefully chosen «>r al 
ttmclnm. cannot be controlled by 
conventional military action. 

The first large-scale chemical- 
weapons attack by n non-slate group 
took place in March 1995 in Tokyo. 
Members of the Aum Shinrikyo 
religious sect released sarin nerve 
gas on the subway system, killing 
12 and Injuring 5,500. A droplet of 
sarin on the skin, or inhaled, ren- 
ders tiie victim incapable, and soon 
dead. The sect had attracted a num- 
ber of experienced scientists who, 
according to Japanese police investi- 
gators, wen? also experimenting 
with a number of other substances, 
including anthrax. 

It could have been worse. In 
1992, the head of the Aum cult went 
to Zaire, ostensibly to help Ebola 
virus victims — but a US Senate re- 
port says it was to get samples. 
Ninety per cent of Ebola victims die, 
horribly, within a week. 

Dr Alistair Hay, a microbiologist 
at Leeds university, began warning 
of blo-weapons in terrorists’ hands 
more than 20 years ago. But even 
the convention's signatories contain 
rogue forces. "One thing that stag- 
gered me was the biological-warfare 
work on plague going on in Russia 
in 1992,'' he said. "The government 
was saying one thing, and the KGB 
was running a different operation. 
One wondered how much control 
some of these countries have over 
different rogue outfits.” 

If that is worrying, there is worse 
to come. The new science of genetic 
engineering raises a hazard to yet 
higher notches: the fear is that un- 
scrupulous scientists could engi- 
neer even more lethal poisons or 
more virulent microbes. Yet work is 
going on, everywhere In the world, 
on the re-engineering of microbes 
for commercial and medical rea- 
sons. How can governments detect 
evil manipulation at literally micro- 
scopic BcaleB? 
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Multinationals will be able to take governments to court 
under a new agreement to be finalised this week. 

What happened to democracy, asks David Rowan 

Y OU may not have heard of a new impetus to growth, employ- 
new international accord ment and higher living standards, 
called the Multilateral The agreement, being prepared 
Agreement on Investment. There's for signature by OECD ministers in 
□o reason, why you should haver the April, is a logical extension of exist- 
MA1 has been debated over the past ing international trade treaties such 
three years in extraordinary secrecy, as the General Agreement on Tar- 
and none of the parties to it has iffs and Trade (Gatt) and the North 
been keen to publicise the process. American Free Trade Agreement 

But if you have ever reflected on (Nafta). But more than those, it 
the growing power of the trans- seeks to create a world where 
national corporations, and feared capital can move entirely free of 
that at some stage national govern- restriction. As Renato Ruggerio, 
ments might be forced to bow to director-general of the World Trade 
their chief executives’ demands, Organisation, put it "We are writing 
you ought to Inform yourself that the constitution of a single global 
tile moment has arrived: we are economy." 
about to cede to international in- The trouble, according to the in- 
vestors some of our more funda- creasing numbers of groups cam- 
mentai democratic lights. paigning against the accord, is that 

Representatives from the world's this constitution's bill of rights ex- 
29 richest countries gathered in tends only as far as the investors. It 
Paris Inst weekend to put the final was Initiated by business organisa- 
touches to an agreement that will lions — 477 of the Fortune Global 
give multinationals power to sue na- 500 companies are based in OECD 
tional governments for any profits countries — in order to make inter- 
lost through laws which discrimi- national investment easier. More 
nate against them. It will put at risk than 85 per cent of the world's for- 
inlernntional UN treaties on climate eign direct investment (known as 
change and over-fishing, and will FDD Dows out from OECD nations, 
threaten workplace and environ- increasingly to developing conn- 
mental legislation we hnve elected tries. And the amount is rising 
politicians to enact More crucially, rapidly (see panel, below): as busi- 
it will acknowledge for the first time ness grows more global, FDI is 
that corporate capital now has more growing faster than trade flows, 
authority and freedom to act than Currently, investors are con- 
mere national and local govern- cemed that they cannot compete on 
ments. equal terms with nationals of a host 

The MAI is a comprehensive ac- country. So the MAI was designed 
cord being finalised by the Organ!- according to three key principles: 
sation for Economic Co-operation non-discrimination (foreign in- 
and Development (OECD) de- veatora cannot be treated worse than 

signed to give international In- domestic companies); no entry in- 
vestors a “level playing Field", it strictions (signatories cannot refuse 

amounts to a new set of investment any form of foreign investment, 
rules that would grant corporations including the purchase of privatised 
the right to buy, sell and move their companies, in any sector apart from 

operations wherever they wish defence); and an absence of special 

around the world, without govern- conditions (such as to ensure local 
ment regulation. This new investor employment or control currency 
freedom, the OECD says, will give a speculation)- “Investment' 1 is defined 

broadly, to extend to intellectual 
: property, real estate and shares. 

I nvOSTO FS QirrOlHClO Once a country signs, it cannot with- 

Governmerits pwlas Inward, : 1 draw for five years and will be bound 

tnveriment and thb prorrilw of " by the agreement for 15 years, 
fobs and growth that tl brings. For ■ !. n case a . n y breach, a multi- 

multfnatlonals, locating worldwide na onal can take the offending 
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Hows havo dolled as a sham of : Non-governmental organisations 

global output since the 1970 sj - — and so far more than 600 from 67 

. The Wggedt recipients pfFDl ’ countries have united to oppose it 
contfoup to barichoounines. . . — warn that the MAI will make 

Most FDI to the davejoplhg world , your vote irrelevant They talk of 
gdBsto mlckifla^tome counfti&s "superettizens", corporations freed 
— In 1 996 only $5 billon Went to' from the normal citizens' obligations 

Sub-Sahartin Africa Poverty '' to the environment or to workers. 

■ combined with pqllttcQf and ' . They point to an early concrete 

■ soda! turmoil does not appeal tb : - example of the anti-democratic legal 

Investors. s- cnartoffs Danny f L c(I0 " 3 to result - 4 s1 *”5 

t. ... . • .. the Canadian government banned a 

Pi>l!fnfio^i.U3$l3ilHori petrol additive called MMT, which 

^ ‘y : ■T 1,1 ' Canada considers to be a dangerous 

' ' '' 1 toxin. The additive's sole manufac- 
$QQ -’rCviv'. ■ lurer in Canada is Ethyl Corpora- 

"vy / * fit jpiiifc tion, which responded by filing a 

•155 ^ $251 million lawsuit against the gov- 

errunent to cover losses resulting 
■ ■ from the “expropriation" of its MMT 

\ production plant and its “good repu- 

tation". The case, brought under 
j'SO.’- i ’’ ■. '■ ■t'l'iv' * l '■ •’/ ! clauses in Nafta, Is still in progress, 

J I V i ‘ \ L| ' ' ~ hut even now it is not an isolated 

Dbyo|opirtb J '; l . : ; l ;'.' ,; ' one. T\vo Mexican local authorities 
are also being sued! under Nafta 
c,fluses b y United Stfltes companies 
-•t'jyv?'' prevented from establishing toxlo- 

waste dumps in their jurisdictions. 
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Y OU may not have heard of a 
new international accord 
called the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment. There's 
no reason why you should haver the 
MAI has been debated over toe past 
three years in extraordinary secrecy, 
and none of the parties to it has 
been keen to publicise the process. 

But if you have ever reflected on 
the growing power of the trans- 
national corporations, and feared 
that at some stage national govern- 
ments might be forced to bow to 
their chief executives’ demands, 
you ought to inform yourself that 
tlie moment has arrived: we are 
about to cede to international in- 
vestors some of our more funda- 
mental democratic rights. 

Representatives from Hie world’s 
29 richest countries gathered in 
Paris Inst weekend to put the final 
touches to an agreement that will 
give multinationals power to sue na- 
tional governments for any protits 
lost through laws which discrimi- 
nate against them. It will put at risk 
international UN treaties on climate 
change and over-fishing, and will 
threaten workplace and environ- 
mental legislation we hnve elected 
politicians to enact More crucially, 
it will acknowledge for the first time 
that corporate capital now has more 
authority and freedom to act than 
mere national and local govern- 
ments. 

The MAI is a comprehensive ac- 
cord being finalised by the Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) de- 
signed to give international in- 
vestors a “level playing Field". It 
amounts to a new set of investment 
rules that would grant corporations 
the right to buy, sell and move their 
operations wherever they wish 
around the world, without govern- 
ment regulation. This new investor 
freedom, the OECD says, will give a 

Investors’ chronicle 

Governments prize Inward. ’ 
Investment and thb promise' of '. . " 
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Signatories to the MAI will also 
face such actions, held in special in- 
ternational courts, should corporate 
lawyers identify breaches. “The 
MAI creates a precedent that ele- 
vates the rights of companies over 
the democratic rights of citizens,” 
according to the World Develop- 
ment Movement. The group is 
warning that UK local authorities, 
for instance, would be prevented 
from campaigning against South 
African wine, as many did during 
the anti-apartheid boycotts of the 
1980s. The South African vintners 
would simply sue for compensation. 
Those local battles to stop McDon- 
ald’s opening a branch — such as is 
currently happening in Bermuda — 
would stand no chance. 


A ND what of a national gov- 
ernment that decided to pre- 
vent an international press 
baron from pricing his newspapers 
below cost? Rupert Murdoch’s 
lawyers may well claim that such a 
strategy sought to discriminate 
against the multinational News 
Corporation. 

Even the OECD’s own guide to 
the MAI admits that, “as with all 
binding international agreements, 
this will moderate the exercise of 
national authority to some degree”. 

Then there are the environmental 
implications. MAI would, according 
to Friends of the Earth, let compa- 
nies oppose the Kyoto agreement, 
under which industrial countries 
gave developing countries "cllmate- 
friendly" technology in return for 
pollution rights: for such rights 
would be an anti-competitive sub- 
sidy. Similarly, the MAI could chal- 
lenge the UN Convention on 
Biological Diversity, designed to 
protect developing countries’ gen- 
etic resources, as foreign multina- 
tionals demand equal access to such 
resources. 

The greatest concern comes from 
those who represent developing 
countries. They will be invited to 
sign the agreement when completed, 
but without having influenced its 
content. And they will find it hard to 
resist signing if they want the in- 
vestment that many consider vital: 


of the $1 12 trillion invested in devel- 
oping countries in 1995, more than 
80 per cent ended up in just 12 coun- 
tries. The 48 least developed (with 
10 per cent of world population) at- 
tracted just 0.5 per cent of global in- 
vestment. Yet being “in" will open 
them up as unlimited new markets 
for cigarette companies, infant-for- 
mula marketers, and those seeking 
to exploit forests and minerals. 

There are, however, indications 
that the growing opposition to the 
MAI may be strong enough to post- 
pone its signing. NGOs have made 
the issue a priority: according to 
Nick Mabey, economic policy offi- 
cer for World Wildlife Fund, “this is 
bigger now than global warming. 
TVpe in ’MAI’ on the Web. and you'll 
get more than 1,000 sites — virtu- 
ally none in favour, apart from the 
OECD sites.” 

There are also increasing con- 
cerns among the signatories them- 
selves. The US, in particular, has 
sought many exemptions to protect 
federal and state governments. Or- 
ganised labour, too, is concerned 
that the agreement will override 
workers' rights. French Film-makers 
and musicians protested this week 
amid fears that France and the 
European Union would have to offer 
the same creative subsidies to 
Hollywood under the deal. 

Herman van Karnebeek, deputy 
chairman of the Dutch chemicals 
group Akzo Nobel, who heads the 
OECD business and industry advi- 
sory committee, said last month; 
“We now hear of disturbing signs 
that many of (he elements we were 
hoping for may not be possible. 
What then, is in the MAI for us?" 

The NGOs believe they can now 
exploit the growing divisions. 
"There's a lot of tension in every 
European government between the 
environment and development 
people and the trade people, says 
Mabey. He believes concerned 
citizens should lobby their govern- 
ments to urge a delay in negotia- 
tions. The decision to rush it 
through was taken in 1995, but most 
of those [Tory] ministers are not 
around now, so there’s no political 
faith to be lost in delaying." 


T HE Bank of England warned I 
ofa rise in interest rates In ! 
the coming months, despite 
news that the Government had 
hit its target of 2.5 per centlofa 
tion. Industry figures appealed 
to the Bank to think again after 
five months of dec lining output 
in manufacturing and a deterio- 
rating outlook for exporters. 

T HE Republic of Ireland has 
become Europe's fastest 
growing economy, according to : 
the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 
Real output has risen by almost . 
a quarter in the past three yean : 
with more jobs created than in : 
the previous 30 years. 

T HE European Commission 
has launched an investiga- 
tion into the high costs of calls to 
and from mobile phones which, 
in some cases, can be up to 14 
times more than those between 
fixed telephone networks. I 


A HUGE recruitment drivels 
under way at British 
Airways as a generation of pilots 
who joined in tlie 1 960s reaches 
retirement age. The usual intake 
of 100 pilots n year will rise to 
between 200 and 300. Many 
recruits will have to be trained 
from scratch. 


P LANS to create the world’s 
biggest accountancy firm col 
lapsed when Ernst and Young 
and KPMG called off merger 
talks amid accusations that reg- 
ulatory scrutiny had proved a • 
stumbling block. [ 

A IRBUS has put back until 
autumn 2004 the entry Into 
service of its new 600-seat aero- 
plane designed to compete with , 
Boeing's 747 series. 

M onsanto, the us chemi- 
cal giant, criticised for to I 
genetically modified soya beam j 

is aiming to expand Its activities j 
through the takeover of a leading 
US seed company, DeKalb. , 


T HORN'S chief executive 
Mike Metcalf resigned a 

a profit warning wiped $49 
lion off the value of shares. 
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Corsicans vent outrage at assassination 


Dominique Le Gullledoux tests the popular mood 
after the murder of the Island’s French prefect 


I N THE biggest street demon- 
stration Corsica has ever seen, 
some 30,000 people — or more 
than one in 10 of the island's popula- 
tion — marched silently and with- 
out banners through the streets of 
Ajaccio and Bastia on February 11. 
They were protesting against the 
munler of the prefect, Claude 
Erignac, by gunmen last week and 
against the violence used by the 
Mafia and by nationalists seeking 
independence from France. 

The marchers in Ajaccio were 
headed by nine children holding 
hands and the 15 women who 
formed the Manifesto for life group 
in 1995 in response to violence on 
the island. 

One of the marchers was Eliane. 
a shop assistant. “I don’t see how 
Corsica can be saved,” she said. 
‘The Mafiosi are here — that’s 
never been a secret. We used to 
keep quiet about it. They killed each 
other and it wasn't anything to do 
with us. Now we’re all realising 
something has to be done. The 
problem is that a lol of people bone- 
: fit from the system. They ihem- 
, selves know things have to chang' 1 . 
But how? We're going to get a new 
prefect. He’s described ns a good 
sheriff who'll sort everything out. 
Nobody believes he will — that 
; wuldbe too good to be true." 

! Antoine, a 34-year-old manager, 
us convinced thnt, unless toe gov- 
ernment realised the magnitude of 
jtiw challenge, its Corsica policy 
I would “lie in ruins". A friend of his, 
ifean Pierre, who runs n graphics 
i business, believed that there could 
■ be no solution unless the rule of law 
, was imposed. "The trouble is that 
everyone knows the Mafia has links 
with tV\c lneo-Gau)list] RPR parly. 
That’s why Uacques] Chirac’s visit 
to Corsica was such a joke, Why 
Jow the name of Charles Pasqua la 
former RPR interior minister] con- 
stantiy keep on cropping up in con- 
versations here? 

I can't wait to see the kind of 
role of law they’ve been promising; 


it’ll mean more parking tickets and 
stiffer VAT checks on small compa- 
nies. The bigger fish will be left 
alone. Sometimes 1 wish I was dis- 
honest l know 1 couldn’t be. but it’s 
become so easy here. In the course 
of my work I see guys who owe the 
state millions of francs, and they're 
left alone. 

"Even our honest politicians — 
and there are some — are con- 
stantly being threatened. Imagine 
the pressure they’re under. Some- 
times they have to be a bit accom- 
modating. That’s the way it is. When 
the president of the executive of the 
Corsican assembly goes home and 
finds his dog has been impaled, 
what can you call that if not intimi- 
dation? Naples and Palermo can't 
teach us anything." Jean-Pierre was 
touched to learn that the anti-Mafia 
mayor of Palermo had put his city 
hall's flag at half mast on hearing 
that Erignac had been shot. 

Two nurses, Marline nnd 
Fmn^oise, were equally disgusted: 
“There aren’t any rules any more. 
Nobody knows who is who or wlm 
does what any more. All we know is 
that some very big interests are at 
stake. It would already be some- 
thing if we were entitled to hear the 
iruth." They said they Iried to live 
normal lives, to forget, and to enjoy 
some of the pleasures Corsica has 
to offer “One moment you're skiing 
and the next eating sou urchins on 
the beach." 

They did not believe in local poll- 
lies: 'There are people in politics 
who are in fact batting for others. 
We don't get involved in their dirty 
tricks, and if we did wc know what 
would happen. It’s almost a habit 
now — we've become passive. 
Tilings have changed: in the old 
days they used to bump each other 
off, but nowadays people like us 
could become targets." 

F6lix, a builder, was angry at the 
situation: "We work our fingers to 
the bone qnd pay our tax. I had to 
sell my flat to keep my head nbove 
water. Look how the names of noto- 



Peacefiil protest . . . but many islanders are growing Impatient for 
action to curb corruption on Corsica photograph, georges gobet 


rious gangsters hnve recently 
started appearing on electoral lists. 
One of them even got it into his 
head lie was about to enter parlia- 
ment — and I get into trouble be- 
cause I’m behind with my VAT 
payments. The whole thing is com- 
pletely cra 2 y. 

“In the old days we understood 
the nationalists’ cause. We're, all 
very Corsican. Look nt I Muvrini [a 
best-selling group of traditional Cor- 
sican singers]: they managed to get 
their kicks by other means — 
music.” 

Anne-Catherine agreed: . “If the 
nationalists had been democratic, 

. they would have swept the board.; 


US sees silver lining to the cloud over Asia 
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|S THE financial crisis that has 
. sy,e P l Asia the result of an Amer- 
ai1 a o n ^piracy? Many South Kore- 
s and Thais who have suddenly. 

Plunged into a terrible eco- 
depression Have no' doubt 
,iJ l [ l8 - Their argument goes that, 
r^fened by economies that had 
wcome too big for thfcir boots, the 
in X ? ate8 bedded to call a halt 
h r^sulent growth. Expressed 
idn?!!^ y ^diplomatic terpas, the 
whole fotoS was a plot 
Mby Washington has. also 
currency In Europe, and par-. 

53S,* Frmse - J® there imy 

cai be ruled out from the 
- nJti , a *™ U P of conspirators 
YortS 18 or speculators in New 
hfjr, °j Washington — decided to 
IfeednS* 11 ' Asian currencies 
artti.tihfa halt the long 
tries ho ° ^'rth that those coun- 
arp .,-j- Ve e rijriy^d. Iii6 a convenient 
and has been exteUrely 


exploited by some political leaders 
In the region to draw a veil over 
their own responsibility for the pre- 
sent crisis, which is considerable, 
But the argument doe? not sqqare 
with the facts. jponspLrqcies do not 
! affect economics. The search for a 
scapegoat is man'q favourite sport 
But the quiet , confidence dis- 
played by US business, leaders at 
toe recent World Economic Forum 
in Davos, the spectacular rise and 
rise of Wall Street; and a bullish de- 
claration by Jane}: Yelleq, chief 
economic atoft^er to the White 
House, do prompt toe question;, 
who. stands #) gain from to? Asian 
flpancial crisis? v ... ; 

i By admitting that, the crisis, might, 
eventually turn, put to be a “positiye 
factor" for the US/ Yellen bo!stered r 
pq doubt, urantehtionally. rr tile. 

. arguments, of toose >vho believe in', 
the conspiracy theory. 

. The sudden collapse ^fAsdan (for:. 

, rentes . the slump on atoc^ piurtretS ) 
| fa the region and to? sharp decline 
in growth will, of course, initially re- 


sult in considerable losses for both 
the US and other leading industrial 
countries. The Americans have lost 
capital as their investments have 
I evaporated and their markets , in 
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cause it has never worked. We're 
caught up in a process of negative 
memory. Down the yeans, we have 
all, in one way, or another, become 
filled with a kind of hatred. 

Tm a quiet sort of guy. I liked the 
prefect a lot, and his murder was un- 
speakable. But I remember once 
getting the urge to break up the fur- 
niture during a meeting with him. It 
surprised me and made me think. 
There's such a sense of deadlock in 
Corsica that people fall into one or 
other of two traps: violence or apa- 
thy — a collective Inability to get 
things done." 

Other demonstrators wondered 
how to keep alive tlie mood that had 
brought together so many people, 
irrespective of their political opin- 
ions, to demand that violence 
should end and tlie law be enforced. 


O NE man said: “Would they 
please stop treating us like 
idiots and organising a 
media circus, complete with spect- 
acular arrests, to make people 
believe they're doing something. 
When Chirac says: We shall not tol- 
erate it', perhaps he should first ask 
his former government why it 
a l lower I Lhc Tmlonca press ctmlcr- 
enct to take place heavily 

armed and hoocU.-d nationalists nu-l 
the press al a nocturnal rciule/vous | 
in 19951 under the noses of gen- I 
tlnrnies who didn't lift a linger. j 
“Me shuukl .ask why the men wlm I 
opened fire on the police at 
Speronne golf course wove arrested 
and then released. I thought the 
police were supposed to uphold law 
and order. You can hardly expect 
people not to get the idea that any- 
thing goes, and that tlie best way of 
asserting oneself is to be strong, 
armed and delinquent." 

Another man wontiered if, what 
with all the confusion nnd tension, 
the general apathy and the govern- 
ment's ambiguous role, Coraica was 
not entering an “Algerian syndrome 
- without actually renlising it". But 
' then lie had second thoughts: “But 
; no, that would be going too far." 

After the silent march broke up, 
people at last started talking to each 
other, as the sun went down over 
the . sea, Everyone felt rather re- 
lieved. “But. for how long? 1 ’ one 
woman asked- 

(February 13) 


We all know they missed their big 
chance with tlie Joxe plan [in 1988]. 
It was on tlie point uf succeeding, 
the move to democracy was going 
to take place, it had the backing of 
ordinary people, and they were in a 
position to modernise everything.’’ 

An Ajaccio theatre manager said: 
“Initiatives here are blocked. Deci- 
sions are dictated by fear, even in 
the upper echelons of the adminis- 
tration: when it finances something, 
it gives money basically to keep peo- 
ple quiet — it's a way of calming 
things down, of playing it by ear. 

“When someone has an economic 
, or cultural project, no one believes 
in it. People say: It won't work be- 
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1 Southeast Asian markets accoqd t 
for a greater dice of American ex-, 
i ports than they do of European 
i goods’ And toe Americaps hqve lost 
i toeir . competitive, edge: benefiting 
’ from toe devaluation of Aslan cur- 
i rencies, products from the, region 
. iyfil pose a .formidable. threat to US 
j companies! ., 

1 Bpt file Asian crisis also presents 
| some far from negligible advantages, 

! for Washington. It qame at a particu- 
! lariy opportune time, .averting the. 

I risk of toe ecpqomy pyerheating 
land, earing the itolptipnm|y |: prea- 
' spres that, were threatening tlie 
• country. It triggered a fall Jn-toe, 
- world prices of. energy anfi.raw pia-. 
farials vfiiich helped .ease the. pres-, 
Bure on prices in toe US. " j 

Big Investors have repatriated 
their capital to toe safety of the US, 


which has led to downward pres- 
sure on long-term US interest rates. 
As a result, toe Federal Reserve, 
which was considering raising rates, 
has not found it necessary to do so. 

But the effects of toe crisis are 
not purely piacroecqnomic. Ameri- 
can companies have already identi- 
fied ,the advantages, they may gain 
from it The devaluation of Asian, 
currencies and th* Increased, cqn)-. 

• pptitivene8s resulting from that, has' 
once again forced US companies to' 
step up their efforts to innovate, and 
become more productive. And they 
are delighted: Jpck. Welch, head of 
General Electric, the biggpst ipdup-. 
trial group in toe US, told toe maga- 
: zlpe Fortune that, the crisis was p, 

, great opportunity", , 

- \dhat is pnore.the cijsis wjll offer; , 

'■ giant ,U$ corporations new growth 
prospects in the’ affected, countries-; 

! The International, Monetary, .Etind, 

; with ' Washington’s backing, ,, nasi 
everywhere demanded and ob- 
i fainedl toe opening up of markets to . 
' foreign,- capital, particularly , Ameri- 
] can, |n many areas fropa finance to 
; automobiles. ! • ■ 

. Asian firms are up for sate -r- and 


at bargain prices. "Some companies 
are today worth 1 per cent of what 
they were worth two years ago," 
says Kenneth Curtis, an ‘economist 
with Deutsche Bank in Tokyo. 

! US companies Are ideally placed 
' in the scramble for 1 bargains: after 
I year? of megaprofits,- they are 
I awash to oash. The Asian crisis has 
| also helped to increase file gutf.bq-, 
i tween ( US. banka, already the most 
[ powerful , in tlie. world, and their : 

; European fthfi Asian counterparts. , 
After getting their fingera bumt 
j dining the Latin 'American crisis pf 
• the eighties, US .banka adopted a. 

I much, more , cautious policy than 
1 that token by , European and Japan- 
ese, tostitutipnsr.thdr commitments 
j in Asia are relatively modest. ; 

| Even if the conspiracy theory has 
! no foundation, itfawgrtbi asking 
■ vfho ;8tAT)dp to- benefit, or to. lose 
: from.the Asian crisis. On the face of. 
■= 1^ | the .US, , too world's higge&t.ecp- 
: nofaic power, seeips in ^ position to 
; benefit most, But; jf the crisis .were 
; to cpnttouq qr deepen r-i which can- 
’ not bp. ruled , opt .-p the US could 
I find'lfaelf on toe losing pide. . , : , , 

(February 13) ■ - 
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Socialists to set the agenda in Morocco 


Jean-Pi erre Tuquol in Rabat 


■ . \ ' 


M OROCCAN socialists are 
not much given to tri- 
umphalism. On February 
5, (heir French-language daily, 
Liberation, quietly announced that 
the previous day King Hasson H had 
asked the Socialist Abderrahman 
Youssoufi to form Morocco's next 
government The headline to the 
piece, squeezed between an article 
on Aids and a report on Iraq, was: 
"In (he end it is Youssoufi." 

Announced in a brief commu- 
nique issued by the royal palace, (lie 
appointment of the first secretary of 
the Socialist Union of Popular Forces 
(USFP) as prime minister, while not 
a huge surprise, nevertheless 
represents a political sea change. 

For the first lime since he came 
to the throne in 1961, Hassan has 
entrusted the running of the coun- 
try to a socialist — and not any old 
socialist at that, but one of his 
longest-standing opponents, a dose 
collaborator of Mehdi Ben Barka 
(who was kidnapped and murdered 
in Paris in 1965), and a man pre- 
pared to go to prison, or into exile, 
to defend his political beliefs. 

"Morocco has been changing for 
years" one of Hass an 's advisers 
says. "But the arrival of the social- 
ists is the strongest signal sent out 
so far. It shows that the process of 
change will continue to be imple- 
mented unswervingly." 

Youssoufi is not a man who likes 
to depart from his routine: on 
February 5, as usual he was at the 
headquarters of his party's Arabic- 
language daily, A1 Ittihad A1 Ichti- 
raki, in Casablanca. There he began 
consultations with a view to forming 
a coalition government whose core 
will be an alliance between the 
socialists and the centre right 
Last November's general election 
results, which were contested by 
the opposition but saw the USFP 
narrowly corner the largest number 
of seats, left Youssoufi with no 
choice in the matter. The lower 
chamber is made up of three almost 
equal groups of deputies from the 
left, right and centre. 

Forming a government will not 
be easy, and It will take time. Yous- 
Boufi knows that the leadership of 
his party has so far been reluctant to 
open up its ranks to young cadres or 
women. 

Certain members of the party 
executive fear that this backward- 






By backing Youssoufi, King Hassan Is signalling his strong commitment to change in Morocco 


looking attitude may result in USFP 
grandees being brought into the 
government over the heads of bet- 
ter qualified candidates. 

Other problems may emerge 
over the precise political shape of 
the future ruling coalition. It will In- 
clude the centrist National Indepen- 
dents’ Rally (RNI) and some small 
parties in the centre and on the left. 

But what about Morocco’s oldest 
political party, Istiqlal? Like all politi- 
cal activists of the older generation, 
the 74-year-old Youssoufi belonged 
for a time to Istiqlal. And although 
he left it in 1959, relations between 
it and the USFP have never been 
broken. Indeed, they form the back- 
bone of the opposition alliance 
known as the Democratic Block. 

Because of the long-standing 
bonds between the two parties, 
Youssoufi is reported by some 
sources to be keen to bring Istiqlal 
into the future majority. Tt would be 
a political mistake, 0 says a USFP 
member. “Istiqlal is a rightwing 
party and fundamentally conserva- 
tive. If it joins the majority, It won't 
be able to get its act together — nor 
will the government” 

Cabinet meetings, chaired by 


Hassan, who is flanked by his advis- 
ers, are nowadays “proper work ses- 
sions where ministers are expected 
to stick up for their projects”, says 
one participant. 

The present justice minister, 
Omar Azziman, a man with USFP 
sympathies and not someone nor- 
mally inclined to indulgence to- 
wards the regime, says: "I’ve been 
given a free hand to implement my 
policies. There has never been any 
interference from the palace or any- 
where else." 

T HAT would seem to square 
with what Hassan reportedly 
told Youssoufi during their 
private conversation on February 4: 
there will be no royal prerogative 
and no compulsory agenda. The 
king simply urged the future prime 
minister to pursue reforms already 
under way, notably in such areas as 
education and justice, not to call into 
question economic reforms imple- 
mented with the help of interna- 
tional financial institutions, and not 
to make the Western Sahara prob- 
lem a cause of conflict between the 
parties or bring religion into the 
political arena. Hassan also asked 


Health warning over ‘dangerous solvents* 


Laurence Follda 

T HE tome risks of glycol ethers, 
chemical solvents used in many 
domestic, Industrial and cosmetic 
products, have been exercising the 
minds of specialists for some 
months. The French National Fed- 
eration of Industrial Injury Victims 
and Handicapped Persons (Fnath) 
is talking about "a new public health 
scandal”. The consumerist maga- 

( zine, Que choisir?, has denounced 
the fact that “dangerous solvents 
are freely on Bale”. 

Fnath, the magazine SantA et Tra- 
vail, and two leading trade unions 
held a press conference recently to 
demand that “urgent measures'* be 
taken. "Even in the absence of data 
concerning human beings, element 
tary precaution requires the sol- 
vents to be removed from uses that 
expose a wide section of workers 
and consumers to risk, 1 * they said. 


The offending substances are 
widely used In water paints, var- 
nishes, Inks, household products 
such as window-cleaning liquid, 
detergents and oven cleaners, 
photographic developers, glues, 
pesticides and cosmetics. They are 
also employed in the steel, engi- 
neering and electronics industries. 

The substances can be divided 
into two groups: derivatives of ethyl- 
eneglycol (B series) and derivatives 
of propylene glycol (P series). Only 
those in the E series are potentially 
toxic. Their teratogenic nature (pro- 
ducing malformation of the embryo 
and foetus during pregnancy) has 
been shown iri animals. It Is 
strongly suspected they may affect 
humans in the same way. 

A study carried out in six Euro- 
pean regions by teams of French, 
Italian, Dutch and British scientists 
co-ordinated by the French National 
Health and Medical Research Insti- 


tute (Inserm) found a significant in- 
crease in the risk of congenital 
malformation in children whose 
mothers had been exposed to glycol 
ethers in the workplace during their 
pregnancy. 

A woman who gave birth in 1993 
to a blind and hemiplegic baby with 
severe brsin anomalies brought an 
action against Laboratolres Bailleul 
. last November. During her preg- 
nancy, she had been prescribed 
Bailleul’s erythromycin, an anti- 
biotic uaed to treat acne, which at 
that time contained one of the four 
glycol ethers classified as H sub- 
. stances with toxic effects on repro- 
duction” on the list of dangerous 
substances and preparations drawh 
; up by the European Union. In No- 
vember 1995, France’s medicines 
commission had requested Bailleul 
to atop selling its preparation, which 
It duly did. 1 1 

A ruling last August classified 


Youssoufi to do his best to reduce 
social inequalities by giving priority 
to the fight against poverty. 

Sources close to the king like to 
point out that “the next government 
will not be taking over a disaster- 
stricken country”. It is a fact that 
Morocco, although endowed with 
few natural resources, is not a coun- 
try with serious economic problems. 

Pockets of modernity exist. The 
trouble is that they benefit only a 
small fraction of the population. The 
majority of Moroccans are ex- 
cluded, and helpless to do anything 
about the fact that their living condi- 
tions have been steadily deteriorat- 
ing over the past few years, or that 
their salvation often depends solely 
on a capricious climate. 

“Unless something is done, 
there's bound to be an explosion of 
social unrest,” Azziman says. 

Fortunately for those who have 
so far failed to benefit from 
Morocco's development — and for 
the future government — this 
winter's abundant rainfall suggests 
that the country will achieve a 
growth rate of more than 10 per 
cent this year. 

(February?) 


four E-series glycol ethers, includ- 
ing 2-ethoxyethanol, as substances 
with toxic effects on reproduction. 
But the resulting ban on selling or 
importing such products does not 
include their professional use. 
Another ruling, banning the use of 
glycol ethers in cosmetics and in 
specially made-up : medicines, Is 
about to come into effect 

A French specialist on the sub- 
ject AndrA Cicolella, has studied 
the health risks of such substances 
for several years. He says that “if E- 
series glycol ethers were replaced 
by those in the P series, there would 
be no risk”. 

Cicolella, 'who now works as a' re- 
search scientist at Inerts, an insti- 
tute ' that studies risks In the 
, industrial environment, 'was sacked 
; for "insubordination" 1 from the 
I National Institute for Research and 
■ Safety In May 1994 4fter a row with 
' management over’ his research 
: work. The subject of his research? 
Glycol ethers. l,; r 
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Swedish fhP 

cats come 

under fire 


Bruno Peltier In Stockholm 


A FURIOUS row has broken oul 
in Sweden over the h# 
bonuses handed out to the bonsesd 
leading companies when they retire 
The latest person to benefit will be 
Lars-Aake Helgesson. the 5&y*ar. 
old managing director of Stonunt 
of Europe’s leading forestry and 
paper-manufacturing groups. 

He will receive a retirement boms 
of 12 million kronor ($1.5 million), 
and his retirement age has been lot 
ened to 60 specially for his benefit 
After he retires, he will still receive 5$ 
per cent of his present annual sahq 
of $730,000 until the age of 65, and 
45 per cent of that sum thereafter | 
If Helgesson lives as long as the 
average Swedish male (78), he wiD 
be paid a total of $7.2 million. That 
sum is not, however, a record: the 
managing directors of Volvo and. 
Pharmacia-Upjohn were each due to 
net a total of $8 million alter netir- 1 
ing, and the boss of Ericsson; 
$11 million. 

"Parachute deals", as they are 
known, regularly attract a lot of flak 
in Sweden. But people were portico 
larly enraged by the Helgesson case 
because of the secrecy surrounding 
negotiations between him and the 
chairman of the board of Stora. 

The chairman is none other than 
Bo Berggren, head of the confeder- 
ation of Swedish industry and chair- 
man of the boards of Astra and SAS, 
two other companies in the coun- 
try’s largest group, Wallenberg. 

Members of the National Share- 
holders' Association, have called for : 
Berggren’s resignation. They fed i 
that his generosity is particularly | 
unwarranted because Helgesson 
did not Improve Store's perfor . 
mance during his 10-year stint fc 
managing director. 

The Social Democrat prime rah 
ister, GBran Persson, has inter- 
vened In the controversy by 
denouncing what he calls “the In- 
sensitivity of the private sectoc"i 
The sums of money being discussed 
in the Helgesson case may, he tt- 
gues, cause future pay negotiations 
to spiral out of control. 

In the government’s view, with 
growth set to dip this year, denounc 
ing the conduct of the captains of In- 
dustry eight months before* 
general election, which looks as u it 
will be a close-fought contest, can 
only pay dividends. 

Above all, Persson wants the &£• 
torate to forget his failure in tw 
fight against ■ unemployment Al- 
though the official jobless rate b# 
been brought down to 7 2 pw 
(or 289,000 out of work), that 
fails to take into account the 
people on special government 
financed programmes. 

The episode has not improved^ 
lations between the Social DenjjP 
rats and the employers. The h 
have been pressing for a 
in income tax,, white at foe ^ 
time enjoying one of the 
rates of corporation fox in the Bk* 
pean Union. , _ 

(February 8-9) , 
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Financial centres face Government probe 


I The lure of beneficial tax regimes to many investors 
i has attracted the attention of the British authorities. 
Simon Read discovers why they're so interested 


(January 22) 


Dfrecteiir: Jean-Marie coion* 
World copj^ight by 
©LeMohd^Pafis^ 
All rights strictly 


B RITAIN’S Home Secretary 
j— i. -Ctraiy - has announced a 
wide-ranging review u~> 
financial systems of the Isle of Man, 
Jeraey and Guernsey that will exam- 
ine the offshore centres’ laws, sys- 
tems and practices for financial 
services regulation and company 
registration. 

The subtext is thnt the Govern- 
ment has finally decided to crack 
dawn on what is claimed to be wide- 
spread money-laundering at these 
offshore islands. This has set the 
slirm bells ringing at the financial 
centres as they see their powers — 
uid possibly their attractiveness to 
I it fehore investors — diminishing in 
the face of Intervention by the Gov- 
i-mment. 

indeed, claims emanating from 
i the Islands since the announcement 
all suggest that they feel they are 
ilready well regulated. 

! But with more than £300 billiuii- 
,»wft oi funds on the Islands — 
»ith Jersey claiming that it is home 
i'i C230 billion alone — of which 
we-third comes from the UK main- 
tod, it is hardly surprising that the 
fowroment wants to take a closer 
, Jsok at the beneficial tax regime. As 
•ell ns low rates of personal and 
borate taxation, Jeraey, 
Guernsey and tile Isle of Man have 
abolished value added tax, iniieri- 
Unce tax, and levies oil capital gains. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
Government's review, the self-gov- 
tming Islands are sure to remain an 


; Tax status 


attractive base for uiVesiuit*. -r*._ 
fact that finance runs ahead of 

tourism as their main industries 
tells its OWn 

palriates working abroad for the* 
first time have a ready supply of ex- 
pertise to help ensure that they make 
the most of their overseas earnings. 

Sorting out the personal finances 
for anyone working abroad is going 
to prove complicated — with the In- 
land Revenue involved, how could it 
be otherwise? So it is reassuring 
that — notwithstanding the current 
question marks hanging over the Is- 
lands — there are offshore compa- 
nies with years of experience of 
dealing with the unique needs of ex- 
patriates. 

Even better news for those fresh 
out of Blighty is that many of these 
offshore companies are names you 
will recognise. In fact, most of the 
UK's biggest high-street institutions 
now have offshore subsidiaries, 
ranging from Barclays Bank to the 
Yorkshire Building Society. 

Getting tire best out of these 
offshore banks and investment com- 
panies is as difficult as it is at home. 
Shopping around is the key, and 
keeping up to date with the latest 
tnx legislation and local rules is 
crucial. 

Wherever you arc in the world, 
you could probably use expert ad- 
vice, so in this special report we 
cover most of the basics — from 
I choosing a bank to picking a tax 
I haven itself. 'Hie rest is up to you. 


Passing the inspection 


A NY expatriate coming in and 
out of Britain walks through a 
to minefield in which one false 
can eliminate all the benefits 
“to expat status may bring. 

Tax inspectors, understandably 
are wary of granting people 
r 1 " status. But if you do not have 
j^Fou are obliged to pay tax In 
JJtow on your worldwide income. 

same goes for savings and 
T&Unent income, too. Banks may 
Pjf mtereat gross in the Channel 
mft everyone who receives 
Income has to declare it and pay 
Required tax. . 

i J* the benefits of being an expat ; 
■ i, '■ erefore » outside the normal 
, J** 0 * roles are enormous. But 


• gei ®*P*t status if you pass 

1‘^es o f stringent te3to . , . 

, j now, the concessions have 
1 1 rv™ m>rn a mixture of case law, 
and Inland Revenue 
. 1 iiv7 Ce ' There are signs that the ■ 
of ,5 OV ? rnme °t plans to limit some ' 
— particularly on 


— particularly on , 

aJI'e cruc W Point for anyone plary- 
abroad for former 
advwT ’ 8 10 Set professional 
fife™ j^Dfone's circumstances 1 
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Watching brief: Jack Straw plana to investigate Island transactions photos: george herrinq 9 haw,con wcphee 


UP TO 


L “wen will depend on your 

f BarBv JS? ^dent and not ordl- 
; is foe. Ideal status 


that prospective expats should aim 
for — your salary will be free of 
British tax, and so will savings and 
investments. Indeed, savings institu- 
tions in Britain can pay you Interest 
gross, once the tax year in which 
you leave is over. 

Many families working overseas 
will rent out their homes in Britain 
on long leases to cover foe period 
they are away. Even if you are 
abroad, the standard personal tax 
allowances apply. In the present tax 
year, which ends on April 5, the first 
£4,045 of income you receive is tax 
free — whatever Its source. 

The matching figure for hus- 
bands and wives is currently £8,090 
between them. Almost inevitably, 
though, the figures will change in 
the Budget for foe next tax year. 

Assume that you hold the house 
in joint names. The first £8,090 you 
receive In rent will not be taxed any- 
way and, what's more, you can off- 
set the cost of letting agents, 
managing agents, repairs and so on 
against taxi The big question is 
i whether It Is wise to claim mortgage 
tax relief through MIRAS. 

“You have to make a choice," says 
Elite Patsalos, tax partner at London 
accoun tan ts Deloitte & Touche. 
“You can either set your mortgage 
against the rent as an expense, 

continued on page 8 
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2 Ofisfoore Money 

Financial packages 

Don’t fall for the 
sucker punch 

Innocents abroad eager to secure high returns on 
their investment are a soft target, says Tom Tlckell 

S AVWG and investing off- Admittedly, people who come 
shore have particular advan- under British tax laws can also net 

“SL S i rih8h k*™ 1 S' -039 - But that «ly P°St- 
expatnate. Bank deposits will pay pones a tax bill until after the end of 
Interest In full and there will be no the tax year. But know ing. cavings 
tax to pay in Britain, at least If you - -are sale Is far more important than 
ai e classed as not resident or “not any tax advantage, and there haw* 
ordinarily" resident Capital gains been horror it-- 5 ■ - *V? a 

tax is not a worry either. ’ •-* j*- 2 * die European Union Bank, 


based in Antigua, went bust, and no 
funds have been found so far. And in 
the 1980s, Gibraltar had problems 
emanating from the Barlow Clowes 
affair. 

Offshore investors have had their 
problems, too. For example, some 
expats have bought worthless let- 
ters of credit in the United States; 
othei-s have subscribed to diamond 
and whisky syndicates “where they 
just could not lose"; some have even 
put funds into ostrich investments 
where one promoter guaranteed 
50 per cent profit in the first year — 
they all proved disastrous. 

Small unit trusts, hanW I, Ull* 
Icnn»M uuuics in badly regulated 
areas, can also be suspect Even 
well-known names such nfi Mw""" 
r*.. ~r~ti urtve nad their difficulties 
both onshore and offshore. 

“Spotting dubious offers for both 


savings and investment is not diffi- 
cult," says Amersham-based inde- 
pendent financial adviser Penny 
O’Nions. "If the terms are way out 
of line with those elsewhere, you 
should be on your guard. Offers 
which look just too good to be true 
are as attractive as they are because 
they are bogus. 

“It is much wiser to stick with big 
names, who have reputations to 
lose. Most British banks and build- 
ing societies run offshore savings 
plans, and the banks and UK unit 
trust groups offer a mass of differ- 

ent jnvpao™-*--' 

standards offshore vary sharply. 
Those in Jersey and Guernsey, the 
Isle of Man and Gibraltar JIM id-la i 
~.j ttix. «mie goes Tor Bermuda. 
Centres such as the Cayman islands 
have improved dramatically. But ex- 
perienced regulators offshore ad- 
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Join tlie race to open an Abbey National Offshore t«U Savings Account 
and nin into aivanl winning interest rates. 

Interest is paid annually either on 31 m December nr the last day of the 

month or your choice. The more you invest, the higher the rale 
of interest. What’s more, you may make up to two withdrawals in each 
calendar year, wit limit l|ie need to give notice and without penalty. 

Each withdrawal may be up to 10% or your account balance. Further 
withdrawals will require 180 days* notice, although funds can be made 
available immediately subject to a penally of 180 days’ interest. 


\WI + 7.75% W,M re <l ulrc days notice, although funds can be mai 

Vi '***' ■“■***»■■*•» available immediately subject to a penally of 1 80 days’ interest 

tMlft' sflW an 

Abbey National, one of the world’s strongest banking groups 
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February a ^ 

i- vise anyone planning to put funHc. 

*■ tite Western Pacific, centres 
y Nairn and Western Sm5?J 

it cautious. " 

u Territories nearer home area {l 

s ferent story. Jersey a „d GiiemJ, : 

e w «rk under separate rules, hmyi 
e are cautious on savings. Jersey^! 

only allow the world’s biggest i ! 
j banks to set up branches and lab I 
a deposits. I 

I- Meanwhile Guernsey l, ^ 

» boasted an effective Sdogtf 
t the shape of its Financial Serif. 

- Commission fqrthp root 

How does the Isle of Man ^ 

■ pare? It has its own financial rmb 

- tors, covering — - aim uiiyioft 
, in iius, and formal safety nets loo 

Savers in any failed bank recou 
75 per cent of the first £20,000 they 
have deposited. That may be low ' 
than the 90 per cent of the equity 
_ lent sum which the British scherw 
promises, but it still represents j 
source of comfort to the anxious b 
vestor. Gibraltar meanwhile ha« ji. 
own regulators, and a savings p. 
lection scheme based on Ihe Brito 
model shut i Id be in force by ihr 
middle of this year. 

fit If nns of formal comport*. i 
schemes, Jersey's plan, along th- > 
lines of the British equivalent. p:«- 
aniei’S the lirsl A’flii.nuu in hill ir- 
9" per cl*ii I nf Mu- next oi.flw- 
adding up to a tup limit uf t|tu» 
jH*r person. Hut ciiuples investing i. 
joint names can make stparc. 
claims, thereby ikutbling Hit- line 
Guernsey's limits niv Itiglmr. but :* 

Ibis case th«* investor is lv^pnnsiM 
for lit per cent of l In* loss of the fir ■ 

ESii.niH). 

I he Isle of Man's investor protec 
lion sclteine works along tlie sin:- 
lines as those in Britain and .lor*; 
bill il only applies to the U> aulto 

'Financial packages 
that look just too 
good to be true I 
are as attractive as 
they are because 
they are bogus 1 

rised trusts. Staff claim that it oar-, 
ers all funds in which outsldf, 
investors will be interested, exclud- 
ing only those schemes designed 
for corporate clients. But anpjnf 
who has doubts should che& 
Gibraltar plans to put In place a. 
matching protections scheme late* j 
this year. I 

However, no offshore scheme 1? 
going to compensate Individuals fa 
poor advice, whereas In Britain F J 
can make a claim on the Investors 
Compensation Board If the firm has 
gone bust, and from the PeiwM« 
Investment Authority if it Is stilt to 
business. . 

Regulation iB tight In havens aw 1 
as Liechtenstein and Switzerland 
but the European Commission ® 
planning to introduce compensatiM 
arrangements for all Europe* 2 


Julie O'Hanlou, Marketing Assistant, 
Abbey National 

IVeaaury International Limited, 
PO Box 545, Jersey JE4 8XG, 
Channel Islands. 

Ax +44 1534 885050 


weJW/rfeta/b of your Offshore ISO Stirling Savings Account 
and your other offshore accounts along with current interest rotes, 

t . . ' 


Name (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms^ 
Address 


Telephone 


’ Safety nets for savers aM ® 
vestors certainly make sense, W 
no one wants to have to use theta 
Sticking to big International naa * 5 
may be the best way to prated 
self. Another sourid prinelple 
restrict yourself to the well ra“' 
lated territories. " ' j 
Vast floods- of money wash 
the worid’B financial ayste ffl*. 
lug for a home Many of Its 
evading tax- or dealing In drugs* arc 
keen to remain' anonymous. *? ^ 
opportunities for 'potential 
atera are enormous. M * , 

savers and Investors offehor« ^ 
to be on their guard * **** 
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Building societies 

For the best rates, the feeling is mutual 


Offshore operations offer better packages than their 
onshore parents, as Rachel Baird discovered 


F OR expatriates seeking a tax- 
free, secure and quickly accessi- 
ble haven for their money, the 
offshore subsidiaries of UK building 
societies are one obvious answer. 

The five largest societies which 
remain committed to mutuality — 
Nationwide, Bradford & Bingley, 
the Britannia, Yorksliire and Port- 
man — all have offshore sub- 
sidiaries in the Isle of Man, 
Guernsey or Alderney, as do some 
other building societies. 

They established offshore opera- 
tions in order to attract money from 
expatriates who do not want UK 
income tax automatically deducted 
from Lhcir interest earnings, and 
who want to avoid inheritance tax. 
Tlie majority of offshore operations' 
customers are expatriates, but some 
UK residents are also attracted by 
their interest rates. 

Building societies' offshore oper- 
ations can offer bet ter rales than 
their onshore parents thanks to 
lhcir comparatively lnw operating 
costs — they don't, for example, 
have branch offices, and tied Hint 
holders make relatively few transac- 
tions. 

But (lie chief attraction of off- 
shore accounts is dial they credit 
interest to accounts without deduct- 
ing income tax at 20 per cent. For 
people who do not linve to pay UK 
income tax because they live out- 
: side the country, this is obviously 
desirable. Furthermore the off- 
I thorn assets of a person whom the 
i inland Revenue regards as duttii- 
I outside the UK are also nor- 
raally exempt from inheritance lax. 

Building societies' offshore ac- 
.. wunls also hold an attraction for 
Repaying UK residents; with on- 
shore accounts, the tax is deducted 
from interest at the same time as it 
is credited. However, with offshore 
accounts, interest is credited gross, 
fnd lax is only paid once account 
holders have declared the interest 
io their tax return. 

In the interim, they can earn in- 
torest on the interest which they 
CT entually have to pay in tax. 
*me societies — including the 
Yorkshire — also offer a choice of 
pates on which to receive annual 
J? crest, so the account holder can 
cerde in which tax year the interest 
falls. 

Although money in offshore 
ouildiqg society accounts is not cov- 
ky the UK Deposit Protection 
Eirma" w hich pays a maximum uf 
!«i , }° an 7 one depositor, the 
-V °* Man has a version of the 
W , ; ^-This guarantees compen- 
n of up to £15,000 to people 
*Hh money in institutions which be- 

lik'vi ■M 5 i olvenL h* addition, many 
i , , “tiding societies have said that 
....'T offshore subsidiaries be- 

'Shlliilel 0 ent - they meet tl,eir 

oy!! n .l l , hinB ^ e Positore should not 
is a 2; i??, 1 ^ e ' r offshore account 
8 ' ^ ven if Nationwide, for 
c3 e ' wer & to succumb to the 

b tpetbaggers Md convert to a 

rtl/tWjk w bo have deposits 
wrmlH 8 . se of ^ an subsidiary 
Thni’ou 01 fiet free shares or cash, 
as «iti n u V s6 tlley flre not classed 
Natinn,S 0lders membera of 

saune S Buildillfi Sode ^ ^ 
ntonpu P J?‘, es to P e °Ple who have 
t ill! 16 offshore arms of 
building society. 
Hutchinson, director and 


general manager of Bradford & 
Bingley (Isle of Man) points out that 
if offshore account holders were 
classed as Bradford & Bingley 
shareholders, the Inland Revenue 
might regard them as haring funds 
within the UK Those funds would 
then be liable to income and inheri- 
tance tax. 

There is still more bad news for 
expatriates, because even putting 
their money into an onshore ac- 
count with a UK building society 
may not get them a windfall, should 


the society convert. That is because 
former societies which have be- 
come banks — the Halifax and 
Northern Rock, for example — ex- 
empted some members firing abroad 
from receiving windfall payments. 

The Halifax confined its free 
shares distribution to members with 
registered addresses in either the 
UK or one of only 26 other coun- 
tries, in which it said it had a “mater- 
ial" number of customers, and 
where the distribution would not 
break local law. Expatriates have 
been warned: they would be ill- 
advised to put — or keep —their 
money in a building society simply 
because they hope to net a windfall. 
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High return: the chief 
attraction of offshore 
accounts, such as 
those of riie Bradford 
& Bingley, is that they 
credit Interest to 
accounts without 
deducting income tax 
at 20 per cent — but 
don't expect a windfall 
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but a great deal more besides 


1 lie Monty Mtu kt-I ('nneiuv Aeemmt. from 
lending uimliant htinktis Singer ^ I 1 , Vied lander, 
pays lii^lt infeiesl and uives you it wide ran^e of 
discreet, personal bnnkint' services. 

For more information, call or (a\ ns 
Inday or refiirn tlie coupon. 


& 


Singer cSi Fried lander 
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Insurance 


Medical policies 
that fit the bill 


The doctors may get you back on your feet but the 
cost could give you a relapse, warns Rachel Baird 


O NE of the most daunting 
things about going to work 
abroad ia the possibility of 
falling seriously ill or having an acci- 
dent Enlightened employers realise 
this, and purchase private medical 
insurance (PMT) on behalf of their 
expatriate workers. But not all over- 
seas employees are so lucky, and 


the self-employed must also fend for 
themselves. 

Before buying private insurance, 
it's worth checking on the state 
healthcare available in the country 
you're going to. In Canada, for 
example, you are entitled after three 
months to participate in the Cana- 
dian version of the National Health 


Service, for a monthly fee which 
would be lower than the premiums 
on a private medical insurance 
(PMD policy, says Kimberly le 
Comte, consultant at healthcare 
consultants Watson Wyatt. 

However, in some countries, you 
certainly will want to use private 
medical care, and a PMI policy 
should help you to cover at least 
some of the coats Involved. 

Several insurers — including 
Guardian Health, Norwich Union, 
BUPA, PPP, OHRA and Interna- 
tional Health Insurance Danmark — 
sell policies which cover some or all 
of the individual expat’s medical 
care expenses. In line with PMI poli- 
cies for people living In the UK. 
"international” PMI policies are 
designed to cover treatment for 
short-term, curable medical condi- 
tions, not long-term ones. 


What is special about interna- 
tional PMI cover is that it pays for 
medical treatment while you’re 
working abroad. Some policies 
cover treatment anywhere in the 
world, while others restrict yovt to 
one region. In addition, many inter- 
national PMI policies will also, as an 
optional extra, cover the cost of 
your evacuation to a country that 
can offer the care you need. 

But beyond this, UK and interna- 
tional PMI policies are fundamen- 
tally similar. Premiums on both 
types of policy are rising faster than 
general Inflation as medical costs 
soar. According to James Cooper, 
sales director at insurance interme- 
diary William Russell, international 
PMI premiums are currently rising 
by 10 to 15 per cent a year. 

What you w)ll pay for inter- 
national PMI cover will depend on 
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your age. the parts of the world in 
which you want to be covered,^ 
how comprehensive you wish mn 
policy to be. 

Not surprisingly, the cost of PM 
rises as you get older to reflect fo 
fact that older people tend to need 
more medical help. Where ywflu* 
working is also likely to affect your 
premiums, because most insure 
divide the world into sections and 
set different rates for each, to reflect 
geographical variations in medical 

COBtS. 

Norwich Union's Global Care,fcr 
example, divides the world into fin 
areas. In terms of a case study, a JO 
year-old would pay £360 a year for 
cover In the cheapest area — the 
Middle East — and £1,068 for cow 
in the most expensive — North and 


continued on page 1 ) 



Investments 


Getting the 
most out of 
your money 


Tony Levon© 


L ONDON-BASED investment 
data monitor Mwropal records 
more than 5,000 funds and around 
GOO management companies in its 
monthly Offshore Funds listing. 
And that is just the tip of the ice 
berg. There are tens of thousands of 
other funds which can be accessed 
from hundreds more managers, 
whether based onshore or offshore. 

Expatriates typically have more 
money to invest than their onshore 
colleagues. But, equally, they hare 
less access to the advice necessary ■ 
to choose between the bewildering 
variety of funds. Whether onshore or . 
offshore, investors must check their 
own circumstances first Ask your’ | 
self if you are saving for a specific j 
objective and over what time-scale, 
or whether you just want to accumu’ 
late as large a fund as possible for 
the distant future. Coupled with this 
is the degree of risk you are pre 
pared to accept — whether you 
would find the ups and downs oi 
stock markets married to currency 
factors too much of a nightmare. 

Moving offshore is also a gww 
time to reconsider an existing u* 
vestment portfolio. Prune the dwj 
wood — shares and funds wlucti 
have a poor performance outlook « 
which no longer fit in with yourptf 
social objectives. But keep the fresi 
shoots, especially If they are in- 
vested in shares, ft is rarely wonfr 
while selling a good investment 
because It falls under onshore rules 
gnH the costs of switching from one 
fund to another can be high. 

Offshore money usually ® WB '! 
tax exemption. And putting V®* 1 
money into offshore fund 3 i 3 , 00 .^ 
ferent But to come up with the w* 
free goods, the trust has to have 
tax to reclaim. This presents no 
Acuity for bond or cash funds whP 
can pass on gross dividends ° r _ 
terest earned to Investors who 
then responsible for their w® 
declarations. These funds appe®. 
those who want to take a fow 
with their money although mer* 
verse side of this coin can be P B f Kr 
trian performance. , \ k 

Equity fiinds which Invert 
shares, are different. j 

aimed at investors who are pfSP 8 ^ 
to take risks, hoping that tney 
outpace safer fundB over tun*. ,■ 
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South America. With the Norwich 
Union policy. If you travel outside 
your own rating area, you are also 
covered for treatment In lower rated 
areas, and for emergency treatment 
and evacuation only in higher rated 
areas. 

Many insurers also offer different 
levels of cover, so that, for example, 
you can choose a cheaper policy — 
sack as OHRA's Medlos Interna- 
tional Section One — which covers 
you against the cost of hospital 
treatment, but not against repatria- 
tion or the cost of consulting a gen- 
eral practitioner or dentist. 

Cheaper policies may also place 
more restrictions on the amount 
you can claim for particular treat- 
ments, or require you to pay a rela- 
tively large excess towards the 
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costa of any treatment When choos- 
ing a policy, says Keith PltiUlps, 
director of marketing for health 
insurance advisers Healthfirst, the 
crucial thing Is to be sure what a 
policy does and does not cover. As 
with all insurance, that means read- 
ing the small print 

In particular, determine where in 
the world you will be covered, and 
against which costs. Treatment for 
complaints you had before the start 
of the policy may well not be cow 
ered, for example. Other common 
exclusions include the treatment of 
HIV-related Illnesses and injuries 
incurred during more risky sports, 
and the costs of a normal pregnancy. 

Look out, too, for limits on the 
amount of time that a policy covers 
treatment — PPP’s International 
Health Plan, for example, will not 
pay for more than 180 days, treat- 


ment in any year. Many policies cur- 
rently available place strict limits on 
the amount of psychiatric care they 
cover. There are often monetary 
limits on what a policy will pay out, 
either for particular treatments, or 
overall. 

On foe positive side, ensure that 
your policy prorider offers a 24- 
hour help tine. Insurers do use 
these to help control the coat of 
your treatment, but helplines can 
also put you in touch with local 
English-speaking doctors and other 
medical services. 

Telephone contacts: Norwich 
Union, (+44) 1703259631; 
Guardian Healthcare, (+44) 1303 
853 409; BUPA, (+44) 1 71 656 
2000; PPP, (+44) 1323 432002; 1HI 
Danmark. (+44) 1624 677 472; 
OHRA, (+44) 1703620 620. 




Stock answer: bold on to shares 
that perform photo: garry weaser 

tontlnued from page 4 

that spreading the holdings widely 
rill reduce the risk of too many bad 
fggs. 

Most equity trusts produce little 
or no dividends at all after their 
charges, although the UK stock 
market is more generous. But what- 
ever the level, offshore funds are 
normally unable to reclaim the tax 


Keeping your investments off- 
More does help if you want to 
swtrii your money from one area to 
wother. Most onshore funds are hit 
foxes on capital gains or profits 
, n toe holder decides to move 
!?“*■“ hom the Far East to the 
touted States, or from shares to 
toims — even when fond holders 
no cash. Offshore, however, 
capital gains taxes are a non-starter, 
i hmd management groups 
. ve ^ up umbrella fonds to take 
of this. Each features a 
.■ e tofiety of investment objec- 
W swishing- Look for a 

hroad range of strengths 
iwm 6 t ^ ere ^ charges and a 
k* kM h you move from 
■ ^“relJa to umbrella. 

’ J?*! 88 with their sub-fonds 
fo f, Investors whose needs 

iertkSf * 8 ap Proach their ob- 
An offehore Investor build- 
jP a . retirement fond, for 
be happy to take the 
<toerrin^ i return route of an 
PanvX? mar L ket or smaller com- 

flireon^ 8 / 1 shares, and within 
date 5 f T years of the target 
risk b 8 £, 0lUd dlvert h»to lowler 
■ : sureS 8 - P Wy. they should en- 
k 4 switch iS 881 * 8 are Protected with 


We at Ashburton keep a close eye 
on the assets entrusted to our care 
so that our clients aren't troubled 
by any unwelcome surprises. We 
know they want a good return on 
their Investment, but we also know 
they want a protective arm around 
their money. Our philosophy ensures 
we do everything In our power to 
minimise risk and volatility and our 
Investment managers take a long- 
term approach and operate within 
a highly disciplined framework. 


Our rigorous pursuit of risk 
reduction has produced results 
which are both impressive and 
consistent. Sterling portfolios In 
the Asset Management Service, 
for example, have achieved a 1 
return of over 1 2% per annum 
compound for 1 5 years. 

For more details on how Ashburton 
can achieve low-risk results contact 
Elaine Sutcliffe. 



ASHBURTON 

The Investment Managers 


Ashburton (Jersey) Limited 
Jersey General House, PO Box 239, 35 Don Street,' 

St. Heller, Jersey JE4 85J. Channel Islands 
Telephone: +44 (0) 1534 22270 Facsimile: +44 (0) 1534 20065 
E-mallt ashburtttltl.net 
Internet: ashburton-|ersey.com 

A Jersey General Group Company 
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Pensions 


Well-earned rest 


3i « . 



Retirement may seem a long way off but it’s never 
too early to start planning, says Tony Levene 





P ENSIONS come low on most 
priority lists when people 
start an exciting — ancl well 
paid — job in a new country. But 
planning for the day when you will 
be happier sitting watching the 
world go by instead of helping mak- 
ing the world go round is easier — 
and more profitable — the earlier it 
is started. 

With expatriates typically retiiing 
earlier Lhan their counterparts at 
corporate headquarters, a retire- 
ment fund could need to supply in- 
come for thirty or more years. So 
you will need to take care fill advice. 

Sorting out your retirement off- 
shore is a threiMier process combin- 
ing your jjensions past, your present 
day provision and your future funds. 
'Hie past or foimdiition stone for an 
expatriate pension is the contribu- 
tion record notched up in the 
holder's original country. 

Someone with a UK background 
could have n mix of company, per- 
sonal and stntc pensions. You can- 
not lose benefits you have already 


built up no matter where you move 
to. And if your stay overseas is lim- 
ited to a few years, you may be able 
to hang on to your UK pension, es- 
pecially if you continue to work for a 
UK company. This has the advan- 
tages of continuity and — assuming 
you intend retiring in the UK — of 
your eventual pension being pAid in 
sterling. 

The complications of tax relief 
usually mean you have to liave “rele- 
vant" earnings in the UK to qualify 
for a UK pension scheme. But there 
are special exemptions which can 
last lip to 10 years if you continue 
working for a UK company. 

'The difficulty comes when you 
nvc assessed fur tax in your new 
country. Some tax authorities add 
on pension benefits and then tax 
you on them. The usual solution is 
to negotiate a salary package to en- 
sure that you arc- no worse off than 
if you had stayed in the UK on the 
same salary and qualified for tax re- 
lief on pensions. 

Paying inlu a personal pension 
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Sitting tight: 
i Holding 
ij 1 on to your 
existing 
UK policy 
has the 
advantage 
I s ! continuity 
an 


plan to cover an absence of a few 
years is more difficult. But one way 
around this may be to increase pay- 
ments for previous years spent in 
the UK using provisions which 
allow you In go back ns many as six 
years. Professional advisers can 
help will) the complicated rules and 
their application in your individual 
case. 


SKIPTON GUERNSEY 
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with no tax deducted 


Excel lent hijjh rales of {merest, 
backed by the solid reassurance of 
unc of the UK's leading huikilng 
societies, is a combination that 
investors will find hurd to resist. 

With the added benefit of 
interest paid gross, it's on investment 
that’s difficult to heat. 

GUERNSEY NINETY 

With our ninety clay notice 
.n count you can invest any amount 
horn £10,0(10 to £.2 million. The size 
»f yuur balance determines the 
inti-iest rate you earn. 


You can make a withdrawal 
without penalty when you give us 
ninety days written notice. You can 
also make a withdrawal without notice 
subject to the loss of an amount 
equivalent to ninety days interest on 
the sum you take out. The rate current 
at the time of withdrawal will apply. 

GUERNSEY INSTANT 

Ef you prefer instant access 
without penalty then the Skipton 
Guernsey Instant .iccouut offers a 
very lucrative option. 


OPENING YOUR ACCOUNT 

To open your Guernsey Ninety or 
Instant account, simply complete the 
coupon and post it, together with 
your cheque made payable to Skipton 
Guernsey Limited, to the address 
shown. A full application form will be 
forwarded to you and must be 
completed on receipt. 


Slate pension provision in the UK 
is menu — and getting meaner. Util 
if you have paid some National In- 
surance payments in the UK. you 
have a contributions record which 
will normally allow you to claim a 
pension when you reach state retire- 
ment age. 

Working abroad for a period uf 
less than 11* months should iml af- 
fect your UK contributions record. 
Social security payments mark- in 
EU and some other stales enn also 
count thanks to a series of agree- 
ments between the UK and certain 
oilier nations. 

If you arc really on your own — 
self-employed or working in a coun- 
try with little or no pension provi- 
sion — your choice is between an 
offshore retirement plan and simply 
saving up your money. 

According to the Allied Dunbar 
Expatriate Tax and Investment 
Handbook — essential reading for 
serious offshore financial planning, 
“the scope for good quality offshore 
individual pension plaits is limited. 
There is a thriving- market in off- 
shore insurance companies ami 
some of these are designed In mir- 
ror pension plans in the UK. But 
they should never be confused will) 
the real article." 

A number arc little mure than in 
year savings plans with high costs. 
They are often structured so plan 
holders pay substantial penalty 


costs if they have to stop early or i. 
(luce payments. 

But looking to your future, ini: 
dividual pension plan is no im 
lhan nn invi-slmcnt scheme tailor- 
to your chosen retirement date ar 
locked in until then. It can then f 
used to buy an annuity to provide 
regular income for the rest of >■ ' 
life. 

You could equally invest in 
able offshore funds. One- ach-ontj.* 
is you pay what you can when y 
can, so yuu are not lied in by tl 
penalty clauses on long term tv-.' 
iur savings contracts. The tricks 
replicate a pension fund by mow- 
from equities to bonds and then 
cash in the final years before rrii* 
incut to avoid stock marker turl 
k-nce. 

The investment plan for those - 
ter years should also consider d 
currency you will need in the tw 
try where yuu intend to spend y 
retirement. As the last months h: 
shown only loo graphically, fort.- 
exchange movements can wi|* 1 - 
— or give a massive boost — tot 
best laid financial strategy. 

And if you are worried ab 
being hard up and raiding your > 
lircnu'iU fund too early, you fl r - 
invcsl the money through a t*’-' 
arrangement which keeps K- 
money until until either yourj”' 
tueiit age or earlier ill h e3 ““ 
deal It. 


Prepare for a soft landing 


Simon Read 


I F YOU are heading home, how 
should you face the challenge 


150,000 or more . . . 
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LI 0,000 to £24,999 


. .8.00% 
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L25D,OUtl or more 
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£25,000 to £.19,999. . . . 
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I should you face the challenge 
of switching your financial 
arrangements back to UK 
shores? The flight home could 
tiring you a ton of tax problems. 

“Expatriates should review' all 
investments three months before 
returning to the UK,” cautions 
David Kennedy, an independent 
financiul adviser. “All bank and 
building society accounts should 
be closed while you are still non- 
resident If you wait until after 
returning to the UK then it is too 
Inte; von will be resident and 
liable for UK tax.” 

You must work abroad for a 
complete tax year to qualify as a 
non-resident, so it may be worth 
delaying your return until after 
April 5. If not, you can at least 
avoid capita] gains tax by liqui- 
dating your portfolios before you 
return: failure to do so could 
land you with a large tax bill. 

If you did not achieve non- 


residency status, you are 
for full capital gains tax but £ 
be able to shelter earning 
income tax under the 100 pj 
cent foreign earnings deducj' 1 
rules. These allow you toHtfP 
your enrniiigs tax-free u^j. 
have worked abroad for JW 
days and not returned for 
than one-sixth oftlintp* 11 ®”’. i 


The Inland Revenue is 


inv Iiiumu I. 

to regard money paid t0 * ^ 
cover such expenses as b.^ 

and transport os part of >J U 

come, and tax you accord!^ 

Persuading them other* # 
proveulengthy-andqu^ 


prove u InesS- 

probably fruitless - 1-j ^ 


taxes you have paid 

be offset against a ^ 
But you will need a 
ficate from the oversew »» 

authority concerned. 
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Bottom line: if 

your investments 

have risen 

sharply, it may 
ue wlat at ueu 

and breakfast* 
them — selling 
on one day, and 
£> buying back the 
next — to 
minimise capital 
gains charges 


continued from page 1 

or get the tax relief through MIRAS. 
The tax relief benefits have shrunk 
in recent years. They only cover the 
first £30,000 of your loan, and relief 
in this tax year comes at 15 per cent. 

m.-v, it is set to fall to 10 
per cent with the nev* vn „ r j 
April. Even If you decide against 
claiming MIRAS while you are in 

your expat pliase. vou can .pn hark 
to n once th is phase is over. 

Inevitably, being "non resident 
and not ordinarily resident" has its 
disadvantages. You cannot make 
personal pensions contributions, 
and as very few companies pay con- 
tributions into personal pensions, 
that can be a potential worry. All Is 
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not lost, though. Assuming j-« 
have not made the maximum conii 
butions you were allowed in the 
— and few people have — yo Uca 
pay in the contributions you cony ( 
have made for each of the previrj 
six years. 

Anyone in a company pensr-i 
scheme can continue payments not- 

iiiaiijcijjm ihprv Cfln b e cojnpkj 

tions. Under America.. , 
pninl^wro 1 •'nntrihiitionS to liw 
pension are taxed as part w^ 



Attack? Allies Say Yes, No, and Maybe 


COMMENT 

Jos ef Joffe In Munich 

A 5 THE United States is prim- 
ing those bombs destined for 
Saddam Hussein's biological 
and chemical weapons labs. Europe 
is applauding faintly. Only the 
British — cheers to the “special re- 
lationship” — are ready to fly along. 

What a change. During the Gulf 
War in 1391, if some European allies 
did not dispatch ground forces as 
the French and British did, they 
contributed at least a frigate or two. 
Hie Germans and the Japanese, cit- 
ing their unsavory pasts, preferred 
lubuy their way out — with billions 
uf dollars for the American war 
kitty. The Soviets made a significant 
contribution just by doing nothing 
(apart from frantic mediation 1, 
other than siding with their old ally 
Iraq. 

This time, Europe has split along 
only stay away until April 7, IMB.t ^ nes never mind its mad 
just over a year, to qualify as V. ^ * owar ° monetary integration 
resident and not ordinarily 111(1 3)1 ^ose sonorous commit- 

dent". But if you depart a ™nts to the "common" foreign and 

later, you need to be away fnrr. Igjj jrticy enshrined in the 
years, effect ively. ■ bled 1991 Maastricht Treaty. 

One potential problem brt-’ ] extreme are Tony Blair 


pay. If you want to qualify as *&] 
resident and not ordinarily readra' 
you must have a full-time job (re- 
side the UK for a full tax year - 
from April 6, 1997 to April 5, 19?, 
for Instance. That Is rule one. 

In addition, you must not spe-j 
more than 90 days on averse i: 
Britain over any four-year period.il 
though stays can vary provided jo. 
are not in Britain for more than b: 
of any one tax year. You can dot- 
cidental" parts of your job in Bifc 
such as reporting back to he. 
office. But tax offices are akr- 
suspicious where expats are ct: 
cerned. 

The dates are crucial. If you tar. 
Britain on April 1, 1998 yon on- 
only stay away until April 7, 109ib 
just over a year, to qualify as 1* 
resident and not ordinarily i>- 
dent". But if you depart a 


Paris pitch In with the American-led 
coalition, calculating that it was bet- 
ter to be on the winning side. Now 
they have concluded that they can 
afford to sit this one out. 

The Germans, as usual, are in be- 
tween. Even if they wanted to go 
along, they don't have the right 
equipment. Though the Luftwaffe 
flies Tornado bombers like those of 
Britain’s Royal Air Force, these are 
not ready yet for delivering earUi 
peueUators or tank-breaking sub- 
munitions. 

But last week, addressing U.S. 
Secretary of Defense William 
Cohen and a bevy of insistent Amer- 
ican senators in Munich, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl said the magic words: 
"Of course, America can count on 
our full political support” And, of 
course, U.S. Air Force units sta- 
tioned in Germany could be used 
for the air strikes against Iraq. So 
the response of Europe's Big Three 
to America's pro- 


fary d Z£"t The US Is acting like 
Ef d Gary Cooper in High 


world, 24 hours a day. And Lf you 
think in realpolitik terms, as the 
heirs of Cardinal Richelieu proudly 
proclaim they do, there are some 
nifty French gains to be culled from 
the aftermath. 

First, by standing up to American 
"imperialism," France, would-be 
conqueror of Egypt in the 1956 Suez 
War, would bask in the accolades of 
the Arab world. Nol bad, when you 
consider that France has always tried 
to regain a foothold in the Levant — 
where the United States has called 
the shots for three decades, 

Second, French neutrality with an 
anti-American edge would pile up a 
good number of IOUs in Baghdad, 
and these will come in handy when 
the sanctions are either lifted or bro- 
ken for good. Look for French oil 
companies like Elf to get the first 
concessions. Indeed, France's ef- 
forts over the years to get the em- 
bargo loosened may be directly tied 
to its quest for a 


Specialist advice 
costs money but 
the price of going 
unprepared Is 
likely to be far 
more expensive 


years, effect ively. ’ 1991 Maastricht Treaty. . 

One potential problem brt-’ ] extreme are Tony Blair 

your return involves capital y.- j 1 ™ 1,e British, as enthusiastic 
lax. If your investments haven-' j u l streaking ^ across Lhe Iraqi 
sharply, it may he wise to ‘bed, tag; » Margaret Thatcher 
breakfast" them - selling on <■' jj“ ■ f 9 ^ she exhorted 

President Bush: Don t go wobbly 
"0 me now." 

At the other extreme are die 
french, who in balmier days dis- 
patched General Lafayette to help 
America against a British tyrant 
Mmed George. But, then as now, 
France's motives were not entirely 
Mlfless. In the 18th century, the 
French still held onto some signifi- 
real estate in North America, 
wd anything that would weaken 

rluy, and buying back the next. It'! ma ^ e sense - 

ensures your shares' base pen . 

(ul which the canil.il Wins® 1 CcTm l 
will be taxed - Will be higher' in Iraq Their line 

polculial capital gains taxbilM ijfty « ' chance, and 
be lower. Being ‘non residMU "J ™ J™) 1 people suffered 
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bcsl answer. But you W mu ► i® JSfT" ™ lat «« 
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If you are away from Britain for ^ 0* after 
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Wliy the split? 

One reason is "Made in the USA.” 
The French have seen the signals 
coming out of Washington, as have 
many other Europeans. It isn't just 
that Bill Clinton has been weakened 
by Zippergate; many can read the 
subtext of wobbliness that accompa- 
nies die steely rhetoric of the "last 
remaining superpower." There is a 
feeling that Clinton would rather not 
bomb, that he would be happy to 
see Saddam Hussein step back from 
the brink. 

This hesitancy — and Washing- 
ton’s reluctance to call in its chits — 
is what allows distinctive national in- 
terests to come to the fore. Take the 
French, and assume that those F- 
117s and Tomahawk cruise missiles 
do go Into action — “bunker 
busters," self-guiding submunitions 
and all. 

The French evidently surmise 
that there will be an uproar In the 
streets of Araby, complete with lots 
of burning Uncle Sam effigies. And 
that CNN will diligently broadcast 
the images of dead children and 
destroyed shelters all around the 


strategic position 
in the Persian 

W fpSc" > Gar V Co °P er in Hi S h “Sne 

tacSring from Noon ■ ■ ■ resigned to 

t ta dd efaei- shoot jt out b hjmse | f Mem. Boris 
(Germany). # Yeltsin, in a 

Why the split? bizarre outburst. 

One reason is "Made in the USA.” has invoked the specter of "World 
The French have seen the signals War III" if the United States hits 
coming out of Washington, as have Iraq. In part, this reflects sheer frus- 


tration about the ex-empire's impo- 
tence. But there is a dollop of good 
old realpolitik here, too. The Rus- 
sians would dearly like to see an 
end to Saddam-bashing and the 
sanctions because they might then 
be able to collect the billions that 
Iraq owes them for arms deliveries 
in the 1980s. 

How about the Germans, neatly 
suspended between France and 
Britain? There is continuity here, 
loo — even after reunification and 
the end of the Cold War. As in the 
old days, Germany will not refuse a 
call from Washington when the 
chips arc down, regardless of 
Franco-German friendship and 
European integration. Nor, presum- 
ably, will Italy. 

In Germany's case, there may 
also be a guilty conscience at work, 
as German firms have always been 
fingered as key suppliers for Iraq’s 
chemical and biological weapons 
program. Just this past week, in an . 


It 'i ii ine rrencn evmenuy surmise aoiy, win itaiy. 
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Hispanic Teenage Pregnancies Rise 
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their homeland to give birth as 
teenagers, to have babies outride of 
marriage and to have babies with 
low birth weights. 
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African American girls: lack of infor- 
mation, desire for love and embar- 
rassment about using birth control 

But they aiso cited a number of 
additional factors, including a reluc- 
tance, fo obtain abortions for reli- 
gious reasonq. Most Hispanics are 
Roman Catholic, and their daugh- 
ters grow .up with a strong taboo 
againBt abortion, even if they are 
sexually active. 

"Once a Latino girl gets pregnant, 
I would aay 98 percept do not see 
abortion as an option," said Glida 
Vargas, who dlrecta the adolescent 


interview with the weekly German 
news magazine Spiegel, the former 
head of Iraqi military intelligence, 
Wafik Samarai, claimed that his em- 
bassy in Bonn was the European 
purchasing hub for “materials and 
know-how." Did the German author- 
ities know? "They closed both 
eyes." alleges the defector. 

In the end, nobody except per- 
haps the French will dare cross the 
United States. But this time, alliance 
loyally costs less than in 1991 when 
tiie United States insisted dial allies 
either dispatch their tanks mid 
planes or pay tribute. This lime, the 
United States is acting more tike 
Gary Cooper’s sheriff in High Noon, 
strangely diffident and resigned to 
shooting it out by himself. As a 
high-ranking American official put it 
recently: "lf you don't join us, at 
least don't undermine us — and get 
out of the way.” Most European 
allies rill simply get out of the way 
and wish the United States God- 
speed. Which isn't necessarily bad. 

Napoleon once said: "Let me have 
to fight against coalitions," meaning 
dial the strong do better on their 
own. Demanding consensus, coali- 
tions are cumbersome — tending 
toward the lowest common denomi- 
nator, as was the case in 1991 when 
the Arabs — and in particular the 
Saudis — stopped Stormin' Norman 
Schwarzkopf from going ull the way 
to Baghdad. So Napoleon had u 
point. Tf the United Slates and 
Britain achieve their goals, if they 
hit what needs to be destroyed, if 
Saddmn Hussein Lucks tail ami lets 
the U.N. inspectors come back, 
then all's well that ends well. 

The French will have miscalcu- 
lated, and blustery Boris Yeltsin rill 
have been sobered up (metaphori- 
cally, at least). The Arabs in the 
street will burn American fiag9, but 
their masters will be quietly assess- 
ing how long Saddam Hussein will 
need to rebuild his military capabil- 
ity. And the rest of the world, seeing 
how America had done its dirty 
work, will count its blessings. No- 
body is looking forward to anthrax 
"Made in Iraq.” 

If. 

Josef Joffe Is editorial page editor 
of the Suedddeutsche Zeitung In 
Munich and an associate of 
Harvard^ OJIn Institute for Strategic 
Studies 


program at Mary’s Center, a non- 
profit clinic In Washington, D.C. 

While their birthrates are now 
highest, more Hispanic teenage 
mothers are married than are black 
teenage mothers. ,But In both 
groups, die vast majority are unmar- 
ried — 67 percent among Hispanic 
teenagers and ,95 percent among 
black teenagers. 

, TJ. Mathews, a demographer at 
the statistics center and lead re- 
searcher on the study, argued that 
although Hispanics often are treated 
as a group, dramatic statistical differ- 
ences between Mexican Americans 
and other subgroups are important 

For example, just 8 percent of 
births to Cuban Americans in 1995 
were to teenagers, while the figure 
was 24 percent for Puerto Ricans, 20 
percent for Mexican Americans and 
11 percent for Central and South 
Americana. For African Americans, 
the figure was 25 percent and for 
whites, 10 percent . 


Fine Instinct 
For Survival 


EDITORIAL 

N O ONE could begrudge 
Eduard Shevardnadze, 70, a 
peaceful retirement. As foreign 
minister In the dying years of the 
Soviet Union, he helped end the 
Cold War and allow the nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe 
regain tlieir freedom with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed. Certainly, 
like his old hoss Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, Mr, Shevardnadze could 
now be writing books, spending 
time with family, delivering lec- 
tures and even appearing in 
Pizza Hut commercials. But Mr. 
Shevardnadze has chosen a dif- 
ferent path — one that twice has 
nearly cost him his life. 

The former Soviet diplomat re- 
turned to his Caucasus home- 
land of Georgia in 1092. That 
onetime Soviet republic had be- 
come, in 1991, an independent 
nation on the Black Sea with a 
population of about 5.5 million, 
but independence had brought 
no happiness. Mr. Shevardnadze' 
proceeded, painfully and against 
great opposition, to briny order. 
He disarmed the militiaa, the 
thugs and the mafia who had 
taken over the country. He over- 
saw the introduction of a demo- 
cratic constitution and, in the fall 
of 1995, won an honest election 
fur president with 75 percent of 
tiie vote. He instituted economic 
reforms that reversed Georgia’s 
descent into total poverty. 

Along the way, both as foreign 
minister and now ns president, 
Mr. Shevardnadze accumulated 
more than his share of enemies. 
In August 1995 he somehow 
survived an assassination at- 
tempt when a bomb blew up be- 
neath his car. Last week, riding 
in an armored Mercedes-Benz 
limousine that the German gov- 
ernment donated after that last 
attack, the Georgian president 
was targeted again. Assailants 
fired an his motorcade with 
automatic weapons and antitank 
grenade launchers. Two of his 
bodyguards died, and four 
others were wounded, but Mr. 
Shevardnadze escaped unhurt, 
Georgia Is in a part of (he 
world where instability and eth- 
nic conflict remain the norm. It 
is also a region that attracts great 
interest because of its large oil 
and gas deposits. Georgia itself 
is not blessed with substantial 
underground wealth, but it is a 
player in a huge struggle over 
tiie route that new pipelines will 
take to bring Caspian Sea oil to 
market. Mr. Shevardnadze sug- 
gested that pipeline politics may 
have played a role in this latest 
assassination attempt 
It is too soon to form final 
Judgments on such speculation; 
other theories, Including tiie in- 
volvement of radical and dis- 
gruntled Chechen rebels, have 
. been put forward. It la not too 
soon, however, to take note of . 
Mr. Shevardnadze’s courage. “I 
will serve my . country however 1 
earn until die end,* 1 he said after 
the latest attack. We hope that 
will mean the end of his term, to 
be followed by a peaceful redre- 
raent , 
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Richard Cohen reflects 
on a defamation trial 
with a strong racial twist 

I N MULTIPLE flays of testifying 
at the defamation trial arising 
out of the Tawana Brawley case, 
the Rev. AI Sharpton has likened 
himself to Martin Luther King, com- 
pared himself to Adam Claytori 
Powell and suggested that his per- 
secution of an innocent man for a 
crime no one committed anyway iB 
yet another battle in the on-going 
civil rights revolution. Sharpton has 
lost a lot of weight since he first 
came to prominence but not, it 
seems, his ability to take any Issue 
and plunk it straight into the gutter. 

As history, his testimony is blas- 
phemy. As theater, it’s farce. As a 
courtroom tactic, however, it might 
work, since — as we have learned 
— something unaccountable hap- 
pens to ordinary people when they 
become jurors. Whatever the out- 
come in the slander suit against 
Sharpton and others, though, the 
good reverend has provided us ail 
with a lesson in racism. Sharpton 1 b 
both victim and perpetrator. 

Sharpton's tasteless identity crisis 
— "I think Martin Luther King 
faced a defamation suit" — comes in 
a defamation suit of his own. He is 
one of the targets in an action 
brought by Steven Pagones, one of 
tiie men Sharpton named in the 


Militias Take 

. 

Revenge on 
Ousted Junta 


James Rupert In Freetown 


S TERRA LEONEAN militias back- 
ing the civilian president took 
over two provincial capitals last Sun- 
day and, with local residents, began 
lynching people who had backed 
the military government ousted last 
week. The forces of the ousted junta 
appeared to be collapsing and flee 1 
ing into rural areas. 

Thousands of Nigerian troops, 
who forced the junta from power 
last week after a nine-day battle for 
Freetown, consolidated their hold 
on the capital. They restored the 
government radio station and 
broadcast warnings that looters — 
who have struck stores and ware- 
houses in recent days — would be 
shot on sight. 

Many residents remained hun- 
gry, and at the main hospital 
wounded people lay on beds and 
floors, many left unaided because of 
a lack of even basic medical sup- 
plies. Aid organizations struggled to 
arrange food and medical ship- 
ments to the city, which remains vir- 
tually cutoff from the outside world. 

The Sierra Leonean army allied 
with a rural rebel group to oust the 
elected president, Ahmad Tejan 

I Kabbah, in a coup last May. But 
Nigerian troops; who liad been 
providing security assistance to 
Kabbah — phis international sano 
tions and popular opposition — pre- 
vented the military regime from 
gaining hill control of the country or 
the economy. 

The junta agreed in October to 
return power to Kabbah by April 22, 
but delayed implementing the deal. 
Nigerian troops, now under the for- 
mal auspices of the Nigerian-com- 
manded West African peacekeeping 


1987 alleged rape and abduction of 
Tawana Brawley, then 15 years old 
and precociously gifted as a story 
teller. 

Brawley’a tale was both vivid and 
horrifying but it lacked, it turned 
out, a shred of truth. A grand jury 
concluded she had made the whole 
thing up. It seems she had been 
away from home and feared a beat- 
ing. 

Since those days, Brawley has re- 
ceded into obscurity but Sharpton, 
has inched his way toward political 
respectability. He ran in the New 
York City Democratic mayoralty pri- 
mary, nearly beating the winner — 
and general election loser — Ruth 
Messinger. He may now run for 
Congress, where a loose tongue and 
a disregard for the facts seem, along 
with U.S. citizenship, a requirement 
of office. Sharpton himself said oil 
the witness stand that Pagones' suit 
has confirmed his “growing status." 

If he is referring to demagoguery 
then he is, manifestly, right. After 
ail, this suit and the original Braw- 
ley case are rooted in an ugly 
racism for which Sharpton is an 
unapologetlc practitioner. Maybe, 
there was a time when he truly 
believed that a group of white men, 
some of them law enforcement 
officers, liad abducted a black girl 
and raped her since, in the past, that 
sort of thing had happened. For 
much of American history the black 
experience lias been of j»wer- 


lessness — a history Sharpton 
knows well 

But by 1987 this experience had 
been turned on its head. Even Braw- 
ley, a mere teenager, knew that she 
could exonerate herself with an ap- 
peal to racism. In fact, she did what 
countless white women had done in 
Jim Crow days — blame some un- 
fortunate man of the other race for 
the sexual sins of someone else. In 
the bogus cause of “white woman- 
hood," the Ku Klux Klan lynched 
many a black man. 

Brawley — with the help of 
Sharpton — attempted something 
similar. It did not seem to matter to 
either of them that Pagones was in- 
nocent It mattered only that he was 
white — and, at the time, a county 
prosecutor. What Sharpton did not 
count on was that this man would, 
steadfastly, assert his innocence 
and ask for his own day in court. 
Steven Pagones has both patience 
and guts. And Sharpton not a shred 
of common decency. 

His lies about the man, his inane 
refusal even to concede that Braw- 
ley concocted her story, makes his 
self-comparison to Martin Luther 
King pretty close to revolting. King 
had enormous physical and intellec- 
tual courage, but Sharpton cannot 
even bring himself to utter an apo- 
logy. King made history. Sharpton 
tries only for the nightly news. 

What's worse, no apology is do- 
manded of him. In New York City, 



AI Sharpton: unapologetlc 

he is treated as a standing member 
of the political establishment. Hie 
former mayor, David Dinkins, was 
one of those who urged Sharpton to 
run for Congress. Jesse Jackson is 
Sharpton’s friend and defender. No 
one, it seems, is wilting to hold him 
accountable for the unconscionable 
defamation of a man on little more 
than his race. On the contrary, to 
many people that makes him a hero. 

The Tawana Brawley case is the 
personification of American racism 
come foil circle. She cried “white" 
where her predecessors had cried 
“black”, and Ai Sharpton, having 
heard the cry, organized a modern- 
day lynching. He ought to be ana- 
thema for what he did. instead he'll 
just liken himself to some other 
hero — and keep on talking until, 
maybe by accident, he tells the 
truth. 



Sierra Leoneans fleeing the fighting in Freetown arrive in the Guinean capital Conakry last week 


force, known by the acronym ECO- 
MOG, launched their offensive Feb- 
ruary 5.' 1 • j 

The junta leader, Lt. Col. Johnny 
Paul Koromah;' fled Freetown oti 
Saturday last week and, Bpeaking fo 
BBC radio by telephone from just 
outside the capital, vowed to fight 
on. Last Sunday, the Nigerians re- 
ported he was believed heading to- 
ward the Liberian border. 

Reached by telephone and radio, 
residents and local journalists in 
Sierra Leone's second-largest town; 
Bo, said soldiers of the ousted junta 
had broken into shops and homes 
and looted them before fleeing. 
They said sb many as 10,000 tribal 
militiamen — traditional village 
hunters called kamqjors — walked 
into Bo od Monday. 

The militia's arrival prompted a 
day of jubilant celebration and 
bloody Vengeance, residents said. A 
Sierra Leonean journalist in Bo told 
BBC radio that kaih$jors capture^ 
eight junta soldier'd arid handed I 


them over to crowds of young men 
from the town who burned the sol- 
diers to death in the streets. 

‘There is mob justice going on,” 
said Johannes George, a priest in 
the 1 Eastern Province capital, Ken- 
ema. In that town, too, "eight of the 
[junta's soldiers] have been burned 
alive. . . . The kamajors are not try 1 
Ing to control the population,” he 
said. “We are waiting for ECOMOG 
' to come in and bring some danity to 
the town." ■ • ■ 

Nigerian officers here said a col- 
umn of theiir troops that entered 
Sierra Leone from Liberia last week 
;was imminently expected in Ken- 
ema, and a column from Freetown 
was moving toward Bq. 1 

' The Nigerians struggled to pre 
vent vigilante justice and looting in 
Freetown, as well. Over 1 the week- 
end, the city's streets haVe been 
thick with residents trudging along 
the curbsides, returning to their 
homes, searching for food,' or'sim T 
ply watching the Nigerians. 


Young men have set up road- 
blocks, halting the fow cars about, 
and demanded to search for arms or 
junta supporters. Curbside argu- 
ments have drawn crowds, and any- 
one denounced as a supporter of the 
. junta has been likely to be beaten. 

' Nigerian soldiers have inter- 
vened In toady ' such scenes. The 
Nigerian commander In Sierra 
Leone, Col; Maxwell Khobe, spoke 
on the restored state radio station 
on Monday, calling for an end' to 
such 'attacks and to looting; 

"Looting'haa'becotne the order of 
the day,” he said. This must stop. If 
we loot we are in the same cate- 
gory" as the. ousted junta. 

- Hie ti timber of casualties in the 
battle for Freetown remains uni 
known, but the city's main medical 
center, Government Cdnnaught 
Hospital, wris overwhelmed wlththe 
dead rind Wounded; The Associated 
■ Press reported 1 on ’Saturday last 
week tiiait at least 118 people Had 
been killed. ” u 


In Death, a I 
Hero Shame 
His Country 


Lee Hockstader in Tel Aviv 


I SRAEL always mourns its £ 
warriors with a special intte 
But it wasn’t the death of j»- 
Sergeant Nikolai Rappaport t] 
has shacked and shamed Is?' 
since he was killed in Lehman 1 
tier this month. It is what t 
learned about his life. 

Before he joined the array t 
year, Rappaport, a quiet, fatally; 
year-old Russian immigrant vrtu; 
rived in Israel three years ago.?, 
with his father in a onemomt 
adjoining an auto parts depot k 
the city's old bus station. Tha 
no telephone, no proper ws! 
and only a makeshift bed bdi 
planks. A ramshackle courtji 
patchily covered with comp 
tin. Is strewn with refuse and sir. 
with neighbors' laundry. 

After Rappaport was killed tJ 
Hezbollah guerrilla ambush, tlx 
lapidated shack in one of Tel A*' 
oldest and shabbiest neigP 
hoods was splashed ora . 
evening news and into pros?: 
Israelis' living rooms. 

"We stand here embarrassed; 
we didn't see, didn't hoar, didal 
and didn't know how difficult <'■ 
for your family," Tova NaybrrgJ. 
papwrt's Hebrew teacher, said: 
memorial service for him lasts- 
Outside Uappapovt's Givrti ftif. 
shc was one of the few Israefc 1 
attended the service. 

"Among those who paid tribtr. 
Nikolai Rappaport, nobody 
knew the truth about his life, ■, 
tile newspaper Maariv. "Ben. 
here one can die like a hero and ; 
like a clog.” 

President Ezer Weizman, y 
appeared genuinely stunned 
lie visited the home to Wj 
respects to Rappaport's falbfl [ 
sister, said: “lt Is a P'ty 
come to this point, whereat' 
of a fighter in die Israel w* 
Forces is living in such disgft' 
conditions." ' 

Russian, Ukrainian and Ct. 
Aston immigrants In RapW, 
Sliapira neighborhood in spS 
Tel Aviv said if Israelis rwfj 
wanted to know abotit itnmpi 
problems, they could have ton*; 

“As long as nothing happen 
pie pay absolutely ' no atleo - 
us," said Nikolai 
sian construction wor ’ te L~, . . 
twenties who hasn't wontw 
since he arrived four raonW* 
There's just a huge wan w* 
Immigrants and Israelis. . 

Nearly 800,000 towffW* 
the former Soviet Union i*-" . 
seventh of Israel's populate ' 
flooded the country 
While a flood many « 
elderly and live pooriy.WJ 
out of sight of ' tHe 
Israelis.' " ' ‘ ^ 

After the memorial 
Israel, RappaporW 
wooden basket towJLj 
Israeli flag, waS ffowj ^ 
for burial. Although 
Israeli citizenship. 

notbeburied'ipajewisb^ 
In' Israel because W* 

Jewish, so by reiigiou*, 
considered Jewish- PjvJJ 

tost week ,l he ta9 - 

Russla. , i-r.Jih & 

His father, vrtfo to 
"pariied fob 

■ arid he did nbt- ldfoWj : • r' 
return to Israel. .. . . 1 ^>t 


Clinton Continues to Defy Gravity 


JohnR.Harrta 


P RESIDENT Clinton, one of 
his advisers said last week, is 
a little like the coyote in the 
old "Roadrunner” cartoons. He has 
raced off the cliff — but managed 
lor a moment to keep running on 
air. 

The point, as this aide explained 
it, is that the coyote did plummet 
eventually. Arid many other Clinton 
advisers, both inside and outside 
the White House, acknowledge they 
have the same fear. 

Among the Clinton inner circle 
there is widespread satisfaction — 
and no small amount of surprise — 
at how well the short-term strategy 
crafted by Clinton's lawyers and po- 
litical team in the first days of the 
Monica Lewinsky controversy has 
succeeded. By turning away ques- 
tions, having his wife Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton and lieutenants attack 
Whitewater independent counsel 
Kenneth W. Starr, and continuing 
his schedule as though all was nor- 
mal, Clinton is prospering politically 
during the gravest legal threat he 
has faced during his presidency. 

But many Clinton advisers ac- 
knowledge that their success in 
plowing through the frenzied first 
days of the controversy dues not 
mean they have a long-term strat- 
egy. Instead, these people say. 
White House damage control re- 
mains an improvisations!, day-to-day 
affair. 

Many advisers, who said they 
*'fljld share their views candidly 
only on a not-for-attribution basis, 
«P«l the next critical moment to 
when Starr seeks to hear from 
fiinton directly about allegations 
ihal he carried on a sexual relation- 
ship with the former White House 
mtern and then urged her to lie 
about it 

So far, Starr has not asked Clin- 
to give a deposition or appear 
Wore the grand jury that has been 
hearing testimony on the allega- 
tions. But several Clinton advisers 
msde and outside the White House 
^ they fully expect such a request 
—possibly as early as this month — 
jnd that it will force Clinton to deal : 

, controversy In ways he has 
® far avoided. 

As a practical matter, several ad- 
?» kst week, there is little 
jj ance . Clintort could refuse to ap- 
pear without antagonizing a public 
according to most polls, has 
cv *rwhetmlngly : given Clinton the 
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. . AND SOTUE FfcKIDENtY ^ 

VANISHED QUITE OUlCKLV. 

BANNING WITH ms f EfeT 
AND ENDING WITH ITS MOUTH , 

WHICH KEPT SAVING, w l "pID NOT ™ 
Have Sexual wrmmr Woman 
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benefit of the doubt. But once Clin- 
ton gives a story to Starr and a 
grand jury, there will be over- 
whelming pressure for him to start 
giving some answers to the public, 
some advisers say. 

Su far, he has snubbed such de- 
tailed questions as whether and 
how often he met and called Lewin- 
sky, gave her gifts, or discussed the 
affidavit she gave in the Paula Junes 
sexual harassment suit. 

This is driven by public opinion, 
and if that changes, the strategy will 
change," said one Democrat who 
speaks regularly with Clinton aides. 

Public opinion has already fig- 
ured critically in Clinton's response. 
Prior to last week's barrage by Clin- 
ton lawyers and various aides about ' 
alleged leaks by Starr, White House 
aides were already in possession of 
data by presidential pollster Mark 
Penn showing overwhelming public 
sentiment for prosecuting Starr if it 
is shown that he violated confiden- 
tiality rules, according to Democra- 
tic sources. 

In a news conference this month, \ 
Clinton cited confidentiality rules in ; 
explaining why he couldn’t answer* 
questions about lus relationship 
with Lewinsky. Laqt week, White. 
House spokesman Joe Lockhart ac- 
knowledged that, while there is a 
gag order in the Paula Jones case, . 


there is no legal bar to Clinton 
telling his story about Lewinsky. 

Already, among some White- 
House staff members and outside 
Democrats who consult with the 
White House, several of whuin have 
spoken directly with Clinton, there 
is open speculation about what one 
called an “alternate story line.” This 
is a way that Clinton, when the time 
comes, can offer a benign explana- 
tion for the close relationship he 
apparently enjoyed with Lewinsky. 

Under one scenario being floated 
by various Democrats close to the 
White House, Clinton could try to | 
explain the high-level attention that 
Lewinsky got from Clinton and his 
dose friend, Vernon E. Jordan Jr., 
by noting that Lewinsky was close 
to prominent fund-raiser Walter 
Kaye, and therefore merited special 
care. 

Under another scenario, which 
some Democrats said they have 
urged the president and his advis- 
ers to articulate, Clinton would stick 
by his story that there was no sex- i 
ual involvement with Lewinsky but 
acknowledge that he was wrong to 
get so close to her without under- 
standing that their relationship 
would be subject to question by out- 
siders. 

One Democrat who consults with 
the White House on political mat- 


Asian Meltdown Hits Indonesian Hospitals 
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can overcome the problem,” 
Ahmad Djojosugito, the hospital 
director, commented. “We have 
to innovate.” 

Younger doctors — trained in 
the re cent years of Indonesian 
affluence — became accustomed 
to ordering a battery of tests and 
X-rays before making a dia- 
gnosis. Now they ate Instructed 
to be very selective In the tests 
1 they order and to take only' " 
essential X-rays. ' 

' Ahntad Was trained as a physi- 
cian during Indonesia’s leaner > 
tiinetij whed supplies Were short : 
and hospitals made do on bare* 
tioneb budgets. “We have tore- 
tum fo the difficulties we had in * 
the 1060s and '70s,” he said/ i 
Pbr Ihtravbnbus feeding and 
1 blood transfusion^, he said, “I 
retoember^ Using the old bottle . 

With the tubing. I had, to rinse It : 


ters said it is "perfectly plausible" 
that Clinton might have heard that 
Lewinsky was spreading fantasized 
stories about their relationship. 
Knowing that his reputation would 
make many people inclined in be- 
lieve her. this person asserted, Clin- 
ton may have taken pains to meet 
with lipr last December anti in- 
structed Jordan to help her find 
work. 

S O FAR, none of these exculpa- 
tory story lines has been of- 
fered on anything like an 
official basis by the White House. 
But several advisers say that this is 
a matter of time, despite the prefer- 
ence of Clinton lawyers that he stay 
silent as long as possible. 

“Look, at some point he’s going to 
have to teJI his story and explain 
himself," said one Democrat who 
consults frequently with the Wbite 
House. 

The danger, several advisers 
said, is that new facts will emerge 
that Clinton could not explain inno- 
cently, and would lead people 'who 
have reserved judgment so far to 
conclude that he lied In his public 
denials or under oath. While some 
advisers think the public is willing 
to accept a measure of dishonesty 
on sexual matters, others said they 
fear that conclusive proof of lying ' 


out and reuse It Now we have to 
go back to that again.” 

Local newspaper reports said 
four people had died on the is- 
land of Bali in January because 
they could not continue expen- 
sive kidney dialysis treatments. 

Pudji Rahardjo, a physldpn 
who runs the Cipto Mangun- 
kusumo hospital's diafyBls ward, 
said the cost of one five^botir 
treatment has Bhbt tip from .' 

150.000 rupiah ($ 1 5) to about 

500.000 rupiah ($51) — all be- 
cause of the plunge in the local 
currency In refatioti.to the U.S. 
dollar. He said regular patients 
complained vigorously about the 
host but that most have no alter- 
native beChfiSe thby depend on 
the weekly treatment to survive. 
“Mriybe you crin encourage yoyr 
peoplb to jtolp us,” the dbCtor' 
said to an 1 American reporter. " 

The btggestproblem, health 
Workers say. Is the high cost of : 
medicine.— chiefly imported 


still has the potential to destroy his 
standing. Speaking with students st 
Harvard University last week, 
White House spokesman Michael 
McCurry acknowledged as much. 
“If it turns out what the president 
has said has not been fair and 
square with the American people, 
that has enormous implications. " 

But McCurry went on to say that 
the stakes were equally high for 
those whoVe reported on the allega- 
tions*. "If it turns out that much of 
what has been reported in this envi- 
ronment ends up being not true, the 
damage that’s been done to the in- 
stitution of the press itself. . . will be 
grievous." 

Still, White House aides express 
surprise at the public's forbearance 
so far. One aide said that when the 
controversy first broke he predicted 
that ns long as Clinton's job approval 
rating did not drop much below 50 
percent there would be no need for 
him to make any fundamental 
change in strategy. Some recent 
polls have placed Clinton nearly 30 
percentage points higher titan that, 
leaving him free to assume an 
above-it-nll pose. 

Last week offered a typical exam- 
ple. On Wednesday morning Clin- 
ton appeared in the Rose Garden to 
deliver favorable news from an eco- 
nomic report and reiterate his warn- 
ings that a military conflict with Iraq 
is imminent unless Baghdad giws 
free access to U.N. weapons inspec- 
tors. But al die end of the remarks 

— when lie usually would stny to an- 
swer a few questions front reporters 

— Clinton quickly pivoted and 
walked away. 

Plainly, the crisis atmosphere 
that dominated the White House 
when the Lewinsky story erupted 
has eased greatly. News briefings, 
which four weeks ago were jam- 
packed and carried live by the 
networks, have thinned out, anti the 
daily round of questions and non- 
answers has become a predictable 
routine. 

But even as Clinton's team 
breathes somewhat easier, some 
aides confessed they remain watch- 
ful. Only Clinton and a small group 
of lawyers - — including White 
| House counsel Charles F.C. Ruff, 
and private attorneys David Kendall ' 
and Mickey Ksntor — are able to 
ask questions and learn new facts 
about Clinton's relationship with 
Lewinsky. 

1 Those helping Clinton respond 
politically acknowledge that they 
are at the mercy of new facts that 
emerge dally. "I don't think there's 
some kind of long-term road map," 
said one Clinton political aide. 


drugs, but also locally manufac- 
tured medicines made With 
some imported raw materials. At 
the Medica pharmacy in Jakarta, 
Ane, the assistant manager, said 
she has seen the prices for most 
drugs double since' the eco- 
nomic crisis begdn. 

At the 'heathy Aries pharmacy, 

. Naomi, the Assistant manager, 
said the price of one common 
Antibiotic, amoxycillin, baa 
jumped frqm 400 nxplah per 
tablet to l;0OO rupiah. 

World Bqnk President Janies 
Wolfensohn andounced during a 
visit here this month that Che 
bank wquld provide exfya fund- 
ing to help Indonesia purcha se 
' drugs aha basic medical sup- 1 
piles for its public hospitals. 
Wdlfensohn said Indonesia's 
more than &OO pharmaceutical 
companies rely on imports for 
00 percent of their materials, 
and he called the problem 
optical.'! 
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Boyhood on the Boardwalk 


Jonathan Yardley 

NOW ANDTHEN 
From Coney Island to Here 
By Joseph Heller 
Knopf. 299 pp. $24 

P EOPLE curious about the 
connections between Catch- 
22 and tite life of its author 
will find a few tantalizing tidbits in 
Now And Then, Joseph Hellers 
memoir, but mainly this is a book 
about his boyhood in Coney Island. 
As such it is lovely, the best writing 
Heller has done since the novel that 
made him famous, a richly evocative 
account of a vanished place and way 
of life. How And Then is funny, 
albeit in a subdued rather than 
uproarious way, and it is touching 
without ever being maudlin. 

Unlike so many of today's callow 
and self-infatuated memoirists 
Heller has lived a real life, full of in- 
cident and occasion, and has a real 
story to tell. In Catch-22, this book 
makes dear, he told one important 
part of his story — certainly the 
most dramatic part — disguised as 
fiction, in his bitterly sardonic nar- 
rative about how Air Force bom- 
bardiers coped with the terror and 
lunacy of warfare. As lie indicates 
here, there have been other, more 


private dramas, including a weli- 
doeumented siege of Guillain-Barre 
syndrome and a long marriage that 
contained much happiness but 
ended in prolonged rancor. 

But it is clear now that the most 
important story Heller has to tell 
about himself is that of his boyhood 
in Coney Island during the 1920s 
and 1930s. 

Heller, who is now in his early 
seventies, lived with his widowed 
mother and his brother and sister 
— many years later he learned that 
they were actually his half-siblings 
from a previous marriage of their 
father's — • In a four-room apartment 
in Coney Island, a "safe, insular and 
secure’* neighborhood in the 
famous old Brooklyn resort, a place 
where "I never heard of a rape, an 
assault or an armed robbery." 

The residents were Italians or, in 
Heller's little corner of the world, 
Jews. They had little money, but 
they came into the world with the 
expectation life would be hard, and 
they taught themselves to enjoy 
such pleasures and satisfactions as 
it offered them: “Looking back. I 
find it something of a miracle that 
from such a beginning the four of us 
in uiy family separately and inde- 
pendently eventually found our- 
selves with enough money to satisfy 


When Mediocrity Rises 


John Dorfman 

STAR^PANGLEDMEN~ 

American Ten Worst Presidents 
By Nathan Miller 
Scribner. 272pp. $23 

E VERYONE professes to want 
the best, and yet the worst has 
its own undeniable appeal. It satis- 
fies our voyeuristic desires, our 
craving to know just how bad a 
thing can get. The worst gives us a 
feeling of superiority, even a kind of 
moral thrill. For an American histo- 
rian, studying the worst presidents 
must be a joy akin to rubbernecking 
for the layman. Nathan Milter, a 
popular historian who has written 
biographies of both Theodore and 
Franklin Roosevelt — two of our 
best presidents — has now turned 
his attention to the real lemons, and 
evidently enjoyed himself im- 
mensely while doing so. 

The first ranking of LIS. presi- 
dents was compiled in 1948 by the 
redoubtable Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Sr., who polled 55 of his most distin- 
guished colleagues. He and his son 
Arthur Jr., updated that list several 
times over the past five decades, 
sticking to the consensus method. 
Miller advertises his list as “purely 
subjective, 1 ' although he claims a 
certain objectivity for his subjectiv- 
ity by noting that in 13 presidential 
elections, he has voted for seven 
Democrats, foui* Republicans, and 
two third-party candidates, and that 
two of the presidents he voted for 
are on his list. In ascending order of 
badness, that list is as follows: 
Jimmy Carter, William Howard Taft, 
Benjamin Harrison, Calvin Coolidge, 
Ulysses S. Grant. Andrew Johnson, 
Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, 
Warren G. Harding, and Richard 
| Nixon. And if Bill Clinton continues 
on his present tnyeclory. he bids 
f fair to make the cut in time for the 
paperback. 

The book allots one chapter to 
each president, cataloguing his 
blunders and chronicling his rise 
from deserved obscurity (it also fea- 


our needs and our material wants. 
Our expectations, while varying 
considerably, were disciplined. We 
did not want what we could not 
hope to have, and we were not made 
bitter or envious by knowing of peo- 
ple who had much more. The occa- 
sional neighborhood communist 
proselytize r got nowhere with us. 
Neither, I must record, did the dedi- 
cated anti-communist ideologue, not 
then or later. We worked at what we 
could because we never doubted we 
had to work, and we felt fortunate 
indeed that we could find work." 

They also found plenty of play. 
Coney Island had passed its heyday 
by the 1920s — though it was bright 
and glorious by contrast with tine 
sad, dilapidated condition it now en- 
dures — but the two famous old 
amusement parks, Luna and 
Steeplechase, were still in business, 
and the beach was eternally invit- 
ing. It was simultaneously a resort 
and a neighborhood. “Even at this 
late date," Heller writes, "people I 
meet with a large stock of memories 
of visits to Coney Island still express 
surprise upon hearing that I grew 
up there, that families lived there, 
and still do, and that children were 
brought up there, and still are.” 

Indeed it is hard, at least if one is 
of a certain age. not to think of a 


tures an epilogue on the two “most 
overrated" presidents, Kennedy and 
Jefferson). As a former Senate 
staffer and Baltimore Sun reporter. 
Miller has good horse sense about 
the game of politics, but what stands 
out are his anecdotes, most of them 
humorous or just plain bizarre. The 
absurdities really pile up here, what 
with tiie 350-|b. Taft getting stuck in 
the White House bathtub, Harrison 
being elected by paid "repeaters" 
who literally voted early and often. 
Coolidge setting off the White 
House alarms and then hiding be- 
hind a curtain to see his staff scram- 
ble, and Andy Johnson drunkenty 
shouting, "I am a plebeian!" at his 
inauguration. Warren Harding grop- 
ing one of his many mistresses in a 
five-foot-square closet, Jimmy 
Carter giving a wan "fireside chat" 
on TV while the log in the fireplace 
"perversely sputters out", and, of 
course, the Checkers speech. 

Miller l evels in epithets and in- 
vective and usually pulls them off. 
While it matters little to history that 
Taft wore size 54 pajamas or that 
Harrison looked like a “medieval 
gnome", it is all perfectly legitimate 
grist for the satire mill. Occasion- 
ally, however, Miller indulges In a 
cheap shot or two, and manages to 
do a real disservice to Grant, who 
comes across as a borderline illiter- 
ate. Far from it, the general lias a 
serious claim to be the best writer 
ever to inhabit the White House. His 
Personal Memoirs is an objective, 
still useful study of the Civil War. 

Behind all the cracks lies a real 
seriousness of purpose, and Miller's 
basic criterion for inclusion in his 
list is: "How badly did they damage 
the nation they were supposed to 
serve?" Nixon damaged the nation 
actively, by subverting the constitu- 
tion and undermining our faith in 
our very system of government. 
Most of die worst presidents took 
their toll more passively, by being 
weak and vacillating, creating an at- 
mosphere friendly to corruption or 
even, in the case of Coolidge, doing 
absolutely nothing. Notabfy, three 




cliildhood at Coney Island as some- 
thing unique, precious and wonder- 
ful. Heller does little to disabuse us 
of that notion. The picture he paints 
is of a close, happy, almost Edenic 
if one can imagine that word ap- 
plied to any aspect of New York City 
— community, a way station be- 
tween ethnic distinctiveness and as- 
similation into the American 
mainstream, where children inher- 
ited and respected the traditions 
their parents brought to this coun- 
try even as they learned to be Amer- 
icans themselves. But there were 
many other such communities, in 
New York and elsewhere. What 
made this one so uncommon was 
that it existed smack In the middle 
of a place that to most other New 
Yorkers — except those sufficiently 
privileged to inhabit the shores of 
Long Island or the Hudson River — 
seemed a fairyland. 

Heller tells many funny, vivid sto- 
ries about the pranks he and his 
friends played, the explorations 
they undertook in the amusement 
parks, the adventures they had be- 
side and in the water. In one pas- 
sage lie manages to convey all of 
this to the reader while at the same 
time leaving no doubt as to the last- 
ing effect of those years on his own 
life. The passage is about a competi- 
tion among the boys to swim to a 
buoy about a quarter-mile offshore, 
and ends as follows: “All of us in our 
innocence and ignorance spoke 


guardian yb, 

Februaiyai 

freely of that bell buoy asa V21., 
Not until after I had my degree 
English from New York Univm; 
and a masters degree from Cob 
bia and after a year more inErnkj 
at Oxford on a Fuibright scbfc 
ship and two years teaching Ecr^ 
at Pennsylvania State Udveial 
then a college, were my ej Q | 
opened upon meeting my frfcl 
Marvin Green, who then wassdbA 
art work for slide shows at a fo * 
when I was commissioning sorntt 
a writer in the promotion depa 
ment of Time magazine and 
had loved sailing since a child; i 
letters ‘buoy* were not pronouns-: 
‘boy’ as in buoyant but more pn; 
erly ‘boo-ey.’ as in no other EngS 
word I know of. I laughed scornful- 
the first time I heard him say it it! 
thought he was crazy. Of course! 
rushed to a dictionary to che&t 
still sounds better my way." 

You can take the boy out i- 
Coney Island but you can't li 
Coney Island out of the- boy. Mr; 
other places and experiences w 
central to Heller's life, and he to- 
about them to varying degrees : 
this book: the war, his education. ' 
the G.I. Bill, his marriage, his nr 
ous jobs — in particular the one: 
Time out of which emerged hiss 
und novel. Something Happened - 
and his literary apprenticeship. E. 
Coney Island was the core, dis- 
solute center. Going back thereof 
him is n joy. 


Missing in Argentina 


Nixon: He damaged the nation 
actively as president 

of them — Pierce, Buchanan and 
Johnson — are on the list because 
they were Southern sympathizers in 
addition to being inept, nnd so 
either fed the fire of secession or 
stood in the way of Reconstruction 
and betterment for blacks. 

If the story has a moral, it is that 
"America can survive, and make 
progress, even with bad, presi- 
dents." YVe have confidence that our 
system is too strong to stand or fall 
by the doings of one person. For- 
eigners sometimes wonder why 
Americans seem to prefer lacklus- 
ter, even dumb men to occupy the 
highest office in the land. Is it sim- 
ply poor judgment or the famous 
American anti-intellectualism? Per- 
haps our taste, for mediocrities de- 
rives at least partly from a healthy 
impulse: a democratic skepticism of 
the man on the white horse, a suspi- 
cion that too much talent and too 
many big ideas can lead to trouble. 


Colm Tolbln 

TALES FROM THE BLUE ARCHIVES 
By Lawrence Thornton 
Doubladay. 272 pp. $22.95 

I N MAY 1985 in Buenos Aires, as 
the trial continued of the generals 
who had fought the Fnlklnnds YVar 
and overseen the disappearance of 
many thousands of people, crowds 
queued to see a film called La Histo- 
ria Official, for which Argentine ac- 
tress Norma Aleandre had won a 
Best Actress award in Cannes, The 
film told the story of a history 
teacher and her husband who had a 
beautiful child, given to them after 
being stolen by the security forces 
from a left-wing couple who had dis- 
appeared. The central dramatic mo- 
ment in the film occurred when the 
child's grandmother discovered 
where the child was and wanted it 
back. 

For those of us attending the trial 
and listening to harrowing stories of 
torture and murder, it was n useful 
reminder that the trial would not be 
the end of things, that ail over Ar- 
gentina there were children being 
brought up by people who had ob- 
tained them illegally. 

in Lawrence Thornton’s third 
novel about the dirty war and its 
aftermath. Tales From The Blue 
Archives, Manfredo and Tomas are 
also being brought up by loving par- 
ents and are also being sought by 
their grandmother. 

What happened in Argentina in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s Is im- 
mensely dramatic. Nobody under- 
stood what was occurring all around 
them. People phoned the police in 
search of loved ones, not realizing 
that the security forces were the 
kidnappers. People were held and 
tortured; many were drugged and 
thrown into the sea. Families went 
on believing thqt their loved ones 
would turn up. All of this was docu- 
mented first by a commission 
headed by the novelist Ernesto 
Sabato, and then by the trialitself. 

In his novel Imagining Argentina, 


published in 1987. Thornton u 
plored the grief and sadness l: 
drama nf what happened but add-' 
one Ingredient: magic. His iu- 
eliaracler had the power to v- 
where the disappeared were i:' 
what had been done to them, lb 
book had an odd discrepancy k 
(ween I lie fate of the character: , 
which was part of recent ItfaWY 
and still full of unresolved pain, r 
the plot, which was fantastic and. h ' 
me at least not very credible. 

Thornton's new novel is ar 
precise and sticks more close?- 
what is likely or i»ssible, f® 
though the boys’ grandmofb' 
locales them by using a medtic 
Thornton ably depicts an army#-' 
t-ral, a man who adores his fan; 
und his caged birds but who *«■; 
deeply involved in the dirty vrar at 
responsible for handing over Tab* 
and Manfredo to their new paretf- 

The wilting Is clear and sirtl# 
We get a vivid picture of the^f 
mother's determination as 
slowly makes her way to the j- 
house to take them nway 
two people who have brougW 
up. Tile journey back to B»£ 
Aires with these shocked, urn™* 
teenagers is superbly desert 
Thereafter, the focus is on toe F 
ents, who have lost theu* * 
and may face prison, and, w 
while, on the boys themselves. 

This is fascinating stuff uid 
the transcripts of the 

yield infinite dramatic ntomenB' 

a writer to explore. But 
falls apart as it focuses on 
ther's efforts to snatch JhejHjL 
second time. The boys th 
fade from the main body . 
novel just as their new life 

and thus the momentum 
story is lost ''rf 

Although Thornton 
storyteller, there is ft 

ing, as there was in ImasI > p 
gentina, that his fjctio ^ ^ 
rather less about those -5® 
fared in Argentina, and . 
text, than a work of nog- 
which used real stones, woutu^ 
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Advertisements 

II j S a condition of 
acceptance of 

advertisement orders that 
the proprietors of The 
Guardian Weekly do not 
guarantee the insertion of 
any particular 

advertisement on a 
specified date, or at all, 
although every effort will 
be made to meet the 
wishes of advertisers; 
further they do not accept 
liability for any .loss or 
damage caused by an 
error or Inaccuracy in the 
printing or non- 
appearance of any 
advertisement. They also 
reserve the right to 
classify correctly any 
advertisement, edit or 
delete any objectionable 
wording or reject any 
advertisement. 

Although every i 

advertisement Is carefully 
checked, occasionally 
mistakes do occur. We 
therefore ask advertisers 
to asset us by checking 
their advertisements 
carefully and advise us 
immediately should an 
occur. We regret that 
ve cannot accept 
responsibility for more 
than ONE INCORRECT 
osertion and that no 
^publication will be 
granted in the case of 
typographical or minor 
changes which do not 
laltect the value of the 
, pertisement. 
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A jk UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

Bartlett School q f Architecture, Buffeting, 
jjdag . Environmental Design and Planning 

Professors of Urban Planning 

The Bartlett In UCL in the UK's lending centre lor the education of 
professionals and multi-disciplinary research In the built environment. 
It has a BA rating In research and Is by far the largest research centre In 
Us field in the UK. Its teaching is rated 'excellent 1 across ell fields. 
The UCL Chair of Planning within the Bartlett has historically been the 
UK's premier chair, occupied In the past by leading planners Including 
Abercrombie, Holford, Liewelyn-Davles and, currently, by Peter Hall 

UCL Is now restructuring Its planning activities to address the needs of 
the 21st century in tho light of government policy, with two now 
professorial appointments. The first will be primarily responsible for 
linking planning research Into the largo complex of multi-disciplinary 
urban research that now exists In the Bartlett and UCL The second will 
help to develop planning education In the Bartlett, using nil of the 
research and pracUce-based resources that exist In and around the UCL 
campus. 

Ibe nBw professors will be driven by the need to bring the analytic skills 
In which planning has Increasingly specialised to bear on the design and 
management of the built environment. They should understand the 
dynamics of (dries, be design literate and be able to bridge the concerns 
that have developed between planning research and will be expected to 
work with and take foil advantage of UCL's many urban related research 
centres. A toy aspect of the restructuring will he to span tho divide that 
has grown up between planning and architecture. 

New Initiatives, in which the new professors will play a leading role, will 
seek to develop a programme of planning education and research that 
exploits and develops the unique strengths of 'tire Bartlett' as a single 
school and Faculty of the Built Environment Current Initiatives Include a 
new Masters Degree course In Urban Design and Regeneration, Involving 
both the Bartlett School of Architecture and its School of Graduate 
Studies, which seals to combine analytic rigour in the understanding of 
cities with creative flair in designing them, and a programme in Inner City 
Regeneration. These courses will seek to reproduce in the university the 
synthesis of design and research disciplines that marks the best 'real 
world' projects, and which has noL so br made its fell Impact on education 
for built environment professionals This project orientated work will 
encourage a more creative part in 'real world' planning and urban design 
initiatives, as well as a more pro-active role In the management and 
control of development 

Informal enquiries may be made to Professor Patrick O'Sullivan, Head of 
the Bartlett, University College London, Gower Street, London WC1E 
BBT, UK. Telephone: + 44 (0)171 380 7603, fax: t 44 (0)171 380 7468, 
email: p.o'sulllvan® uclac. uk 

Applications Including a full CV (ten copies for UK candidates, one copy 
for overseas candidates) and details of three referees (including at least 
one from overseas) should be addressed to the Provost, University 
College London, flower Street, London WC1E BBT, UK. 

The dosing date for receipt or applications Is Friday 6 March 1998. 
Salaries are negotiable within the professorial range. 

Working Toward Equal Opportunity 


EmnamiHEn 

OF HONG KONG 


Centre Director — IES London 

the Intitule for the International Education of Students, a prestigious 
™ academically rigorous U.S. based foreign study institution with 30 
programmes In Europe, Asia, and Latin America, is seeking a 
far Its Study Centre in London. The IES London programme, 
*™ed in 1973, enrolls between 80 and 100 students per semester and 
“■'o courses in a variety of fields with particular emphasis on 

Mudles, international business, English literature, and the 
™" e and performing arts. The programme also offers students the 
to enroll part-time in a number of University of London 
w*ei and other institutions and to work In internships In business, 
jfetmnem. and the arts. 

Dlnanr '* rc *P t,nal ble for supervising a small staff, leading a pari- 
acuity, administering and Inspiring the general direction of the 
^'Wirne, The ideal candidate will have a background with a minimum 
■ ™ experience in University administration and teach ing. Intere st. 
'Mihf ability to work effectively. wlthAnwriearr umMigfftitRm^uid 
wd problem-solving skills. Candidates will also havo at least a 
Jf/r y* ve * de 8ree in one of the subjects taught at the centre. An annual 
£26,000 to £34,000 Is offered depending on background and 
Ptnence. Application Deadline March 6. 1998. 

totmifd candidates should send a CP and list three professional references to: 
Search Committee 

I do Miss Penny Bates 

1 IES London 

S Bloomsbury Place 
London WClA 2QA 

L London Is a registered charity no. 290456 



As tite oldest tertiary education Institution in Hong Kong, the University of Hong Kong has 
attained unparalleled achievements since 1911 In Hong Kong and the region by drawing on tin? 
great cultural traditions of China and the West. Hie University is a major research Institution 
with nine major faculties and 100+ departments and sub-divisions of studies and learning, and a 
hill- and part-time postgraduate and undergraduate student body of almost 15,000, Including 
1,900 teseaich students. Our firm commitment to research excellence and Internationalisation 
lias established us as one of the top Universities In the Region. We are firmly committed to our 
vision of globalisation and enhancing our research excellence. 

Professor: Chair of English 

Applications and nominations are now Invited for appointment as Professor: Chair of English 
{Ret RF-97/D8-34) trom 1 January 1909. 

The Department of English seeks to play a pivotal role In leading English Studies In Hong Kong 
and to support the University's determination to retain Its Internationa] standards and status, 
and Its unique position within China and Asia. We therefore seek an academic leader with 
strong academic qualifications, and a substantial record of teaching and research publications, 
to contribute actively to research and teaching at undergraduate and postgraduate (MA, MPhll 
and PhD) levels In the context of the Department's work In English and American literatures, 
world literature In English, sociolinguistics, critical linguistics and English language and 
linguistics. 

Competitive remuneration within the professorial range of HK$1,000,000+ with 16% terminal 
gratuity and an attractive benefits package (comprising housing, leave, passage, medical/dental 
benefits and children’s local education allowances) will be offered to the successful candidate. 

The University would prefer to make a fixed term appointment of not less than three acndentic 
years, but consideration may also be given to appointment on permanent terms. 

Flirt her particulars and application forms can he obtained on WWW ai http:// www.hku.lik: or 
from the Appointments Dull, Registry, The University of Hong Kong, Hong K<'iig ( fax: 1852) i r >K> 
6736 ur 2669 2058: o-mall: APPTUN1T@HEG.HKI MIK k. Kurt Iter ilrijiils about the Ik-partim'iii. 
including Its research profile, are available at liLlp7Avww.likii.lik/eiiglislk, or on application. 

Review of applications will begin from parly-Mnn-h until tin* closing dale of 
31 March 1998. 

Hie 1’niivrsitu Is au equal opportunity anplnyrr nnd 
Is i miking towards a sinokc-jrw nV'tivinnent. 


US UNIVERSITY OF 
■1 BRADFORD 

DEPARTMENT OP PEACE 8TUDIE8 

POSTGRADUATE STUDIES IN PEACE AND 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

The Department of Pea cs Studies Is one of the leading research 
departments In its Held, with a large and vibrant postgraduate body. It 
has ESRC recognition lor both doctoral and taught postgraduate 
courses. 

M.PH1L/PH.P 

Applications welcome for research on International Politics and Security 
Studies: Development and Peace; Regions in Conflict: Conflict 
Resolution; Politics and Society. Applicants should have a First and/or a 
Masters quaHflcallon. OfiS sponsorship and departmental studentships 
available. 

MAfDIploma Course* 

Three full-time or part-time taught colxb& offered In Peace Studtes. 


Department of European Studies 

Top-rated research record 
Largest Department of Its kind In UK 
Ma8ter , a/PQ Diploma Schemes In: 

• European Integration 

• East European Studies 

• European-Latin American Relatione 

• Modern European HlBlory 

Doctoral Programmer 

Europfgnjntegration, Baltic region, History and Politics of 
'European powers, particularly Germany, France, Rely, Greece 
and Russia, Latin America and Europe. 

'All schemas ha vs ESRC recognition' 

Full and part-time study. 

Contact (please speolfy soheme): Graduate Searatary, 
Department of European Studies, University of Bradford, 
Bradford, West Yorkshire BD7 1 DP. 

TeL+44 (0) 1 274 383146. Fafc+44 (0) 1 274 386660. 

E-mall: M.HaWaneSbradford jo.uk 

Internet: httpd/Www.bmd.ao.ukfecad/aura-skidlsa/webpsgB.hM 

UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 


m'J 


Applicants should have a goad first degree orequtvdlenl. Some 
bursaries available. 

For further details oontaot: Hazel Swains, Postgraduate Secretary, 
Department of Pease Studies, University el Bradford, Bradford, 
West Ybrkshlre, BD7 1 DP. 

TWe:+44(0) 1274 2341 71 Fax: +44 (O) 1274 236240. 

Email: H.C.Gwalnel 0b radio rd.ao.uk • 

Website: hHp^Avww.b rad. aa.uk/acad/ne aoaJhoma.html 
Applications deling ESRC/QRS Bponsoreh'p should submit 
departmental application forms by 3 h 1 March 1098. 


Opportunities 
/l broad 


4 Aw work In relief and devekpmm worldwide 

'*® [ Kie»each iuua complementary agency directory Wt by 
■wall annual subscription CIO issues) : e-mail £30 airmail £53 
Pay by Access. Delta, Vila or Masrercard 
detail* quoting Ref GW5 lo: +14 1 7 1 73 1 3237 ' = 


. . Wqrld Service Enquiry 
Sharing SktUi and Pm fating Community 
1 Sroctatoll Girth. London SW9 9HP, England 
Enquire by o-mnll: wsc $cr*ro6d u-nw.com 


cJFie Coffe0e of c ]%tura[ SJkerap^ 

(founded ] a i7Q) 

Tlvi Ptlrvcspiil. Vvnuin hdilu. been u Vnnauiunos Isw 4U year*, and tin-, 
ICL-lurt-d in many counirloi in Europe und Anwricu. hns ing been warded mam ' 
Diploma* in rccoynllton or hji work in ul lent nine medicine. 

Diploma Cnrrvipm uffitiV Conner me offered im- 

HOMOEOPATHY 
NUTRITION 
, HERBAL MEDICINE 

naturopathy 

form detailed prosper tiu pfrnsc cmttttct, quoting Kef t GW 

THE COL LEGE OF NA TURA L Til ERA P Y 
133 Gulley Rum/. Gulley, ClwutUe, Chtidmv, SEE 4PD 
Tel: +44(Q)I6I49H3H Fax: +44 «)) 161 491 4190 


TEACH ENGLISH 


:: WORLDWIDE 


TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College .Certificate [4-week fulhUma) for those with 
no; experience oj teachlng.EngliBh. Trinity CollegeDipioma 
.(distance-learning) for experienced teaches. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. ,. 


For moie <iet<iil:>, plicne 
UK 7+44 171 734 3UH9, l.ix 2U7 10X3. 
o-uiail ynctt.co.uk 

OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET W1R 1RF 
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Peacekeeping Management, 
Command and Staff Course 

An In depth study of the foundations and operational 
aspects of modem peacekeeping which includes an 
excursion to the United Nations and mission in Haiti. 

20 April -29 May 1998 


For further course information, contact: 

Registrar (Codo 18), Pearson Peacekeeping Centre, 

Cornwallis Park, PO Box 100. Clemontsport. Nova Scotia, Canada, BOS 1E0, 
Telephone: (902) 638-061 1 ext 109 Facsimile: (902) 638-8888 
E-mail re g i s t r a r (a) p pc . c rl n p e a ce k ee p i n g . n s c a 
Internet http://www ednpeacekeeping ns.ca 


New MSc Course in 

Project Planning and Management 

This new one-year taught Masters course is offered by the 
Development end Project Pfenning Centre (DPPC) of the 
University of Bradford from September 1988. it provides an 
excellent basis for career development for anyone interested fn 
the planning and organisation of projects fn developing and 
transitional countries. 

In common with all programmes offered by DPPC, this course 
alms to combine practical handa-on training (n the professional 
techniques and skills associated with the managerial, financial 
and practical aspects of development, with a wide range of 
options for further study, exploring topical Issues of economic, 
political, social and ethical relevance. 

Full details of the entrance requirements, course content and 
current fees, together with Information about DPPC and the 
University of Bradford, are given In the course brochure, For 
forther information contact 


PMgreduato SacntayCQ) 

Owiopment end Pitted Planting Cantu 
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University of Durham 


MASTERS DEGREES IN 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

• EUROPEAN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

Driii nml for ihe graduatr aiudenr who requiru* n l nun ledge of (hr itrigin anil 
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YEAR RUNNING 

Find out why our regular customers uss us year after year. 
Call, fax or e-mail Vicky, 
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QARBARA would sometimes 
LJ stand by as her son-in-law 
beat her daughter Ewa sense- 
less. When she found the 18- 
year-old with her eyes bloodied, 
her boty swollen and the sheets 
blood-splattered, she would sim- 
ply say to her. “Why don’t you 
change the bed linen?” 

Barbara, aged 40, chose to 
believe her son-in-law’s account: 
that Ewa was mentally 111, with 
sado- masochistic tendencies. 

She believed him the day Ewa 
escaped to a gynaecologist and 
her husband punished her by 
1 calmly cutting off her toe in a 
j secluded wood. 

I In front of the police, in front 
j of doctors. Barbara would testify 
. against her daughter, and help 
; tend her back to her husband 
! whenever she escaped. 

Barbara Bought refuge from 
her own husband, but she says: 

*A wife's role was to listen, to 
fubmlt to her husband’s will — 
ftwyone said that.” 

ills vodka houte, punches mid 
Ucks led on to rape, strangula- 
ion, attempts to suffocate her 
*tth a pillow, and threats to 
dirow her from their eighth-floor 
telcony or kill her and her chil- 
with a kitchen knife. 

Yet she went on dutifully as 
perfect Polish wife and 


Poland’s first campaign to highlight domestic violence Includes the Blue Line, a hotline for victims, and billboard posters Uke this 


mother, sure she would receive 
little support from friends and 
colleagues. 

Not until 1993, 12 years after 
the violence began, and after her 
husband kicked her so hard he 
fractured her spine and nearly 
paralysed her, did she decide to 
file criminal charges and start 
divorce proceedings. “It’s a ter- 
ribly long time, too long,” she 
smya. “I tried to hide it from the 
world, to make a family.” 

The cases of Ewa and Barbara 
would, like so many others, have 
gone unnoticed were it not for 
their unprecedented step, in this 
conservative Catholic society, of 
braving publicity and speaking 
out nt tribunals on domestic vio- 


lence organised by a Warsaw 
support group, the Centre for 
Women’s Rights. 

The first tribunal was held just 
over two years ago. The centre's 
chief, Urszula Nowakowska, 
believes they have helped drive 
into the public domain an issue 
which whs for many years 
considered a private, family 
matter. 

More than 40 years of com- 
munism, during which all social 
ills were glossed over, has un- 
doubtedly played a pari, hb have 
subsidised vodka prices. But the 
roots go deeper in a country in 
which female martyrdom is a 
tradition and the family has un 
almost mythological status. 
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| Jon Henley on the day Robert De Niro faced a Paris 
investigator’s searching questions about call-girls 

r HE lawyer was smiling. Si I- Richard, hei’self at one time a regis- 

JTr-haired, expansive behind tered prostitute in Nancy. 
r hl * or nRto antique desk, he Prostitution, of course, did not 
finding this all — as is the disappear with them. Government 

■j-Kh way when dealing with such figures put the sex industry's 

really rather amusing. turnover at something in tile region 

, . V Qient", he said, "admits to of $1.5 billion a year. One FYench- 

7^8 shaken the hands of two of roan in 10 is happy to admit to hav- 

women” He paused for effect, ing had his first sexual experience 

lT? to* words carefully. “What with one of the country’s estimated 

doing with the third is 30,000 prostitutes, and one in three 

htriifo expecte d burst of men over the age of 20 admit to 

was an echo of another era, making occasional use of their 

A time when a gentle- services. ' 1 ’ 
pri ' Wui ns were winked at. when Madame Claude, who ran 
. T 3 : Politicians and poets lounged France's biggest call-girl ring 

^^wongues in mirrored and throughout the 1960s and 1970s 

reception rooms, chat- from her house In the 16th or- 

umguidjy smoked a cigar or two. rondissmept, became a huge and 

aore a? 1 i oU owe d one of Madame's much-admired celebrity after flee- 

ciwiinuk 8 opsteks for a spot ing to the United States to escape 
2 Jey came for. a$i,5 million taxbilL 

ft not the Belle Epoque. "Only two things always sell 

ijdj? ™ this month and wen," she used to say, “food and 

•AdT*™' orie °f France's sex. And I was never much of a 
.ika- profile barristers, was ad- cook." Madame Claude, whose 

tjjs . j 8 batter y of television cam- real name is Ferhande Grudet, is 

'Sent nn in^ rter l 011 behalf of his now well ovfer'70. She published a 

best-selling rhdmolr in 1994, packed 
with rollicking tales of cabinet min- 
isters Ih satin jock-straps sticking 
peacock-feathers up their behind#* 
France 1 was enthralled, and hugely 
amUsedj It ' was good to jaiow' noth 
. irig had really changed; '* 

Orie thing, however, had! while 
lawyers like Georges Klejman may 
still smile knowingly about' the pld- 
. est profession, 1 the days when 
judges and senior policemen could 
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(BenulTu tere 011 beha *f «*f his 
hu De Niro. The Hol- 
*ilh one ?f r ,i. had admitte dly been 
^ 0men * 116 MW, 

Ills H ^ had Ranged hands, 
ifa,— m a century 

N “*■ state-regu- 


B at gave Paris its 
1 reputation for of. 
Heat night out in 
that finally shut 
ibled by a crusad- 
ouncihor.Marthe 1 


afford to do so, too, seem defini- 
tively to be over. As Robert De Niro 
discovered to his chagrin. 

Tile Oscar-winning star of Raging 
Bull and Taxi Driver was in town to 
film scenes for a new film, Ronin, 
directed by John Frankenhelmer. 
According to Kiejman, six or eight 
policemen showed up at his hotel. 
The actor accompanied tile officers 
to the headquarters of the vice 
squad in the Rue Lufece, and then 
to tye offices of a young and ambi- 
tious investigating magistrate, 
Fityteric N’Guyen. 

For more than a year, Judge 
N'Guyen has been titillating the 
general public and sending shock- 



Brfgltte Nlefeen: Judge N’Guyeb 
Is keen to question herPHbro-.iAzK 


The clergy may be eager to 
play a positive role, says Ms 
Nowakowska, but there are too 
many stories like that of the 
woman shouted out of a Warsaw 
church for announcing during 
confession that she intended to 
leave her violent husband. 

"The Polish mother must suf- 
fer for her country ... if she has 
a cross to bear, she must curry it 
in silence." 

Hut the victims are now speak- 
ing out and the domestic media 
arc listening, a debate perhaps 
stirred by the country’s first 
national hotline for victims, the 
Blue Line. In recent weeks, too, 
there has been a national aware- 
ness campaign, which has con- 


waves through government and 
diplomatic circles with allegations 
that the vice ring lie is investigating 
variously involves French and for- 
eign film stars, media personalities, 
politicians, international arms deal- 
ers, Gulf State rulers, and influential 
businessmen from America, Britain, 
Indonesia and the Middle East. 

Among the people he has report- 
edly questioned are WojteU Fibak, 
the former Polish tennis star, Alain 
Sarde, a French film producer who 
has worked with directors such as 
Roman Polanski and Bertrand Tav- 
ernier. and Paul Barril, a former 
deputy commander of the dlite 
National Gendarme Intervention 
Group and chief of security for the 
late President Francois Mitterrand. 

Others who have not been ilaraed 
are said to include the mayor of a 
lar£e French town, a' former French 
cabinet minister, a singer, mid the 
managing director of a well-known 
French cosmetics firm. 

The judge is also aaid to be keen 
to question Brigitte Nielsen, the 
statuesque Danish former model 
and actress, and ex-wife of Sylvester 
Stallone. She was reportedly offered 
$1 million by an Arab prince if she 
would spend the night with Wmi -. 

Miich of N’jGuyeri’s information 
comes 'from a shadowy Lebanese 
businessmen called Nrizihabdulatif 
Al-Ladkl, one of 1 several people 
placed under formal investigation 

— one step short of being charged 

— in the affair. , 

More came' from Alain Meyer, -a 
French doctor 1 In' Coupes 6ti' the Riv- 
iera. He hps reportedly admitted to 
police that he fihd carried . but Aids 
and syphilis ' tesfi oh several girls, 
who'liad b'eeh ^bbu^ht" by Middle 1 
Eastern buslri^Bktoen aftd flown to 
deatinatiohs all 'over the world' 


fronted Poles with graphic bill- 
board-size images of victims. 

Marta Ziemska, who runs the 
hotline, thinks the campaign has 
provoked the beaters: husbunds 
have called in asking for an end 
to this “meddling” in their pri- 
vate affairs. 

She says Polish society Is still 
20 years behind the West in c< 111- 
fronting these issues. Support 
groups now frico the challenges 
posed by the Solidarity- led 
government, which is committed 
to traditional Catholic family 
values. It has replaced the 
departments for women nnd 
children with an Office for 
Family Affairs, which is headed 
by an arch-conservative. 


for a fee of up to $10,000 n nighl. 

“1 can give you the names of sev- 
eral personalities or Arab princes 
who have, directly or through inter- 
mediaries. asked me to carry out 
tests on young women, " Meyer 
allegedly told the Investigators. 

The two people viewed by 
j N'Guyen as the linchpins 0/ the ring 
have been in detention since Janu- 
I ary. They are Annika Brumark, a 
49-year-old Swedish former model 
who acted as its madam, and Jean- 
Pierre Bourgeois, a 50-year-old soft 
pom photographer for magazines 
such, as Lui, New Look and Pent- 
house, who allegedly functioned as 
Its talent scout Several call-girls 
have also been interviewed, and it 
was three of them, according to po- 
lice, who told the judge that they 
had slept with De Niro.' The actor 
was questioned only as a witness in 
the affair, and no charges are likely 
to be filed against him. 

None the leas Klejman saw these 
events aft a' massive publicity stunt 
by ^udge N’Guyen, and 1 has filed a 
formal complaint for “violatibn Of sie- 
crecy Hi an investigation” arid "ob- 
struction of freedom of merriment” 
The interrogation could have been 
accomplished, by two Or three po- 
licemen' in a couple 61 hours, and 
. privately, Klqjmbn argued. 1 “They 
ohly had .three /Questions'' they 
. wahte'd ray dU^nt to'rinawer.' 1 . 

ButFrajnde fe! already In the tfritf,' 
once more; of 'its favourite Idnd of 
scandaL Did Dp Niro really make 
use - of thri ^all-giri ring? And ' are 
: there aify' other jidey names lurking? 
Thfe qlWriiMi aired iayyek- eertaifify 
1 foudd it amusing. ‘‘If astonishes me", 

; he said ' with a wink/ "that aifyonri 
! coUld imagine my client would ever 
■ have' paid for iq' woman. ' Robert De 
Niro ha& ne^r paid for a vraman. ,a 
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Letter from Helsinki Tim Bird 


It’s good to talk 
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T HE TRAIN to St Petersburg 
leaves Helsinki at six in the 
morning. Three Finnish busi- 
nessmen sit in the restaurant car 
sipping their coffee, chewing their 
rolls. On the table in front of them, 
spread like weapons, are three mo- 
bile phones. 

They Bit in silence as the train 
pulls through Helsinki's suburbs, 
but it has only gone a kilometre or 
two before one of the devices emits 
its nasty synthetic jingle. All three 
men are quick on the draw. The 
lucky one gazes philosophically out 
of die window, the black bar 
piessed to his head. His compan- 
ions stare at him with a mixture of 
respect and envy as he snaps in- 
structions into die ether. 

After die call Is finished he fid- 
gets lovingly with the apparatus, 
smoothing the buttons with his fin- 
gertips. Then the glum trio waits in 
silence for another call. 

Every day similar scenes are 
played out from one end of Finland 
to die other. This is the land of the 
mobile phone. There are more mo- 
biles in Finland per head of popula- 
tion than anywhere else in the world. 
But it's not just a question of numeri- 
cal proliferation. The kamykkti — 
the widely-used slang word derived 
from the word for “hand" — has 
evolved from status symbol and fash- 
ion accessary to physical appendage. 
If you don't hnve one, you’re defi- 
cient. And if you do have one but de- 
cline to respond to its shrill demand, 
you are regarded with incredulity. 

The invasion of the mobile into 
every corner of life has resulted 
from various circumstances. On one 
level, it is a logical development of 
the long-established Finnish fond- 
ness for the telephone in general. 
The Finns are known, not entirely 
fairly, as a dour, untalkative race, 
but you would never guess it to hear 
them on the telephone. The tele- 
phone must be answered, no matter 
what. Likewise the mobile: most 
owners ignore the off-switch. Con- 
sequently, no visit to the shop, pub 
or restaurant, no walk through cen- 
tral Helsinki, no bus or tram ride is 
complete without the startling 
alarm of an incoming call. This is a 
nation that talks on the phone even 
when it visits the lavatory. 


Local calls in Finland are tradi- 
tionally cheap, and this has also con- 
tributed to tile phenomenal spread 
of the device. Another factor is the 
high international profile of the 
Finnish-based company Nokia, 
whose stated marketing philosophy 
is to make mobile telephones as 
common as wristwatches by the 
turn of the century. 

The success of Nokia is charac- 
teristic of a Finnish ingenuity that 
has allowed it to rely less on its sin- 
gle commercial natural resource — 
its forest — and to diversify into 
high-technology industries. It is also 
a reflection of the Finnish affection 
for new technological gadgets in all 
shapes and forms. Finns also head 
the world per-capita Internet-con- 
nection league- Banking systems 
here are the most automated and 
sophisticated in the world. Digital 
TV haa already been launched on a 
trial basis. Medical technology is 
also among the most advanced. 

Meanwhile the mobile phone is 
no longer simply a device for 
speech transmission: in Finland you 
can already dial a car-wash or a 
record on a juke-box, and more ap- 
plications are being devised by the 
day. A country of 5 million people 
covering an area much larger than 
the whole of the UK has been 
shrunk psychologically by tills pro- 
liferation of technology. 

There are those who argue 
(given that there is any argument at 
ail on the subject) that the mobile 
phone is an instrument of freedom, 
then contradict themselves by defin- 
ing freedom as continuous and con- 
stant contact 

There has been no conspicuous 
debate on etiquette, a paradoxical ab- 
sence in a country that sets so much 
store by formal codes of conduct 
And an obsessive regard for safety 
does not extend to restrictions on the 
use of mobiles while driving. 

This is not to deny that the device 
has its uses. But in their rush to em- 
brace new technology In all its 
forms, the Finns seem reluctant to 
confront a familiar but urgently per- 
tinent question: who controls the 
technology — the unaccountable, 
Impenetrable organisations which 
provide it, or the wider population it 
is supposed to serve? 
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IS f HAT’S wrong with cannl- 

Iflr balism? 

/ T involves eating meat — John 
Parrott, British Vegetarian Society 

I I ET US assume that there is noth- 
L ing inherently wrong with eating 
human flesh. How do you get the 
flesh? Do you eat people who have 
died young, presumably because of 
some accident or disease? They 
wouldn't be very appetising. Do you 
eat people who have died of old age? 
No — we don't make beef out of geri- 
atric cows because it doesn't taste 
nice. We are left with the hygienic 
killing of tasty-Iooking individuals, ie, 
murder. — John Furlong, Liverpool 

O N A purely medical level, it con. 

pass on disease. A famous ex- 
ample is the cannibalistic tribe who, 

I when their relatives behaved in a 
peculiar manner and died a few 
months later, ate their brains. This 
wbb thought to. ensure they Inher- 
ited their wisdom. What they did 


.. 




Are historical epics such as Amistad dishonest, or do 
they convey human truths that text books cannot? 

Stuart Jeffries and Simon Hattenstone report 

Slaves to the past 




On reflection ... the Kagyu Samye ling Tibetan Centre in Eakdalemuir, Dumfries 


Fugitives from the modern 
world find guide to sanctuary 


the opportunity to do it mote 
creatively is new," said Padify 
Lane of the National Retreat 
Association in London. 


r HE HISTORIANS are shani- 
ening their quills. Academic 
bile is flying in all directions. 
And newspaper columnists are ran- 
sacking the good ship Amistad. 
ffeVe seen it plenty of times before. 
Id (act we see it every time a histor- 
ical film is made. 

From DW Griffith’s 1916 movie 
Intolerance, through Gone With 
The Wind to Oliver Stones febrile 
historical narratives right up to Dis- 
ney's dalliances with Hercules and 
Pocahontas, movies, especially Hol- 
lywood movies, have been poilrayed 
u unreliable guides to the past, 
Amistad. the new Steven Spiel- 
berg film, is about a mutiny of 
African slaves on the eponymous 
ship off the Cuban coast. The Amis- 
ud wbs eventually captured by an 
American naval ship off Connecticut 
and the Africans imprisoned. Their 
demand to be freed and returned to 


inherit y^as jKuru, a disease similar 
to Creutzfeldt-Jalcob Disease. They 
then behaved in a peculiar manner 
and died. The disease is now un- 
heard oL So what is wrong with eat- 
ing vegetarians? — Gqvli i Jamie, 
Cheltenham • 


\MJHY do stock markets often 
WW crash In October? 

M ARK TWAIN was the first to 
observe: “It often happens that 
the stock market falls in October; 
the other time9 are in January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April . . — Paul 

Keenan, London 


WMfHERE and what was the 
mw original ivory tower? , 

, i . ■ . I i. 

m f m NE ivory palace in Psalm 45 (and 
/ elsewhere in die Bible) is proba- 
bly that of King AJiab (869-850 BQ. 
Ivory — for decoration rather than 
as building material — was used in 


Ruaridh Nlcoll 

T HE church, long accused of 
being behind the times, is 
now finding itself back In fash- 
ion, besieged by people tired of 
the endless bustle of modern life. 

A new edition of the Good 
Retreat Guide was published in 
Britain this month, its bulk dedi- 
cated to aiding the spiritual ly- 
drained to get back in touch with 
themselves in the confines of 
monasteries, abbeys and temples. 

It is not just the churches 
which are benefiting. There are 
New Age retreats dedicated to 
finding one’s inner child and 
Celtic spiritualism. Sanctuaries 
are booked up across the coun- 
try, "Something is stirring," said 
Brother Stuart, of the Priory of 
Our Lady in Bur ford, Oxford- 
shire, which used to see one or 
two guests every few weeks. Now 
all 12 places are booked for 
months ahead, 

In the United States last year 
more than 3 million people vis- 
ited retreats, beating at monastic 
doors to escape stress of mod- 
ern life. It is a wild swing from 


the ancient Near East as far back as 
the 15th century BC. — - Kieran 
Conry, Catholic Media Office, London 

ITiRlNCETON University’s Gradu- 
l ate College tower, completed in 
1913, became known as the Ivory 
Tower because one of the benefac- 
tors was William Procter (of Procter 
and Gamble), manufacturer of Ivory 
Soap . — Jo Wood, Leicester 


a having traffic lights which in- 
clude amber, rather than switch- 
ing straight from red to green? 

O verpopulation is a major 

world problem and the amber 
is a part of the solution; — William 
OMoeser, Springfield, Vermont, USA 

T HERE is a once-lmportant his- 
torical reason for the amber 
light. Until about 20 years ago, all 
the lights at a junction were con- 
; trolled by one mechanical switch 
and all the lights had to change at 
the same tune. The amber light was 
thus considered necessary to pre- 


the days wben it was just little 
old ladies who would disappear 
to relax for a day or two. 

"We invite guests to join In as 
much of the monastic life as they 
want, 11 aaid Brother Stuart “It 
can be terribly intrusive for us, 
especially when we have groups 
of clergy, but often it adds im- 
measurably to life here." 

The third Good Retreat Guide 
lists more than 400 retreats 
across Britain, Ireland, France 
and Spain. 

The guide's author, Stafford 
Whiteaker, said he thought the 
demand — which he estimates 
has doubled in the past five 
years — was due to the retreats 
“answering a need". He added: 
"People have the house, the re- 
lationsltlp, the job but they say: 
'Hey, la there another dimension 
to where my life Is going?' ” 

Those running the retreats are 
responding to this by offering a 
variety of options to visitors. 

People can spend time doing 
almost anything, from painting 
icons to gardening or indulging 
In long periods of silence. 

"Retreats are nothing new but 


vent mid-junction collisions between 
those who did not or could not slop 
when the tight changed from green 
and those who would leap away the 
instant their light turned green. 
This is no longer true with today’s 
control apparatus and the operation 
of the different lights can be stag- 
gered. As the "Stop on amber" in- 
struction is so widely ignored there 
1& & strong case for eliminating the 
amber between green and red. — i 
(Prof) Michael Cable, Sheffield 

"TRAFFIC lights in France switch 
' / straight from red to green in an 
attempt, to prevent premature light 
Jumping, but tfre amber is retained, 
for the greeiwimber-red sequence. 
French drivers routinely Ignore the 
atpber — and, to Judge from the 
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you go on holiday it can take 
days to unwind." 

The retreats are usually verj 
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and mawkishly manipulating its 
rhetoric, but by creating a compos- 
ite anti-slavery campaigner, played 
by Morgan Freeman, and by select- 
ing some aspects from the Amistad 
story and ignoring others. The 
question surely is, are such deci- 
sions justified? 

Movies to do with slavery are 
only slightly more common than 
hens’ teeth, and so a good one would 
be a wonderful and perhaps edifying 
thing. After all, as a Washington Post 
editorial suggested: “Like it or not, 
more and more Americans learn 
much of their history from movies 
and television . . . These images 
form our collective images of times 
past . . . Amistad is introducing mil- 
lions to a powerful chapter that was 
not taught in most classrooms. 1 ’ 

Die film has been accompanied 
by a study guide that has been dis- 
tributed to US high schools. Diis 
proved too much for some histori- 
ans. Columbia professor Eric Foner, 
writing in the New York Times, for 
example, angrily condemned (he in- 
formation being supplied to 
schoolkids: “The study guide erases 
the distinction between fact and tab- 
rication, urging students, for exam- 
ple, to study the film’s composite 
character Ithe Morgan Freeman 
character! rather than real African- 
Americans on whom he is based." 

He added: “The learning kit 
claims that the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision to free the Africans aboard 
the Amistad was a ‘turning point in 
the struggle to end slavery in the 
United States'. The truth is that the 
Amistad case revolved around the 
Atlantic slave trade — outlawed by 
international treaty long before 1840 
— and had nothing to do with slav- 
ery in this country. In the study 
guide, students are not told that in 
the 19th century it was perfectly 
possible to condemn the importation 
of slaves from Africa while simulta- 
neously defending slavery nnd the 
flourishing slave trade in America." 

Ken Loach, a director who is regu- 
larly attacked for conflating historical 
incidents and inserting fictional char- 
acters, argues: “It's important to be 
accurate but not to dwell on tliat aca- 
demic accuracy because it kills the 
film. Historical reconstructions have 
academic accuracy but they become 
waxwork films." 

And yet Loach's films have been 
attacked for their inaccuracies, 
chiefly by people who disagree with 
his politics. “With Hidden Agenda, 
the London Times ran a piece slag- 
ging me off for confusing fact and fic- 
tion, and waxing eloquent about the 
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Scenes from Amistad (above) nnd Michael Collins (below) 


responsibilities of film-makers. In 
the same week. Reversal Of Fortune, 
the film about Claus von Bulow, 
crime out and they completely forgot 
to mention that it was a real event, 
with real people speaking words they 
never spoke in rooms that they had 
never been in — completely confus- 
ing fact and fiction. But because they 
had no political quarrel with it, they 
didn't mention it. So there's a hidden 
agenda in the way people discuss 
historical recreations.” 

But the factual sniping can prove 
very destructive to film-makers. Neil 
Jordan, for one. "I don't think I’ll 
make another historical film, not 
after Michael Collins (his biopic of 
the Irish republican hero],’’ he says. 
“Even before die film was made, 
there were quotes from historians — 
with their own agendas of course — 
saying it was a despicable distortion.” 

For Michael Wood, Professor of 
English at Princeton and the author 
of America In Die Movies, accu- 
racy, obviously never sufficient for 
great art, may not even be neces- 
sary or desirable. He says: “If some 
thing is inaccurate, one should ask 
wliat's tlie effect of the inaccuracy. 
Smaller inaccuracies can serve 
larger truths. Clearly it’s good to get 
things right, but people who com- 
plain about inaccuracies normally 
have an agenda. They argue ‘facts 
speak for themselves*. But those 
tend to be conservative claims — 
the facts are conservative until 
proved otherwise." 

As Wood says, the notion that 


’Even before 
Michael Collins 
was made, 
there were 
quotes from 
historians 
saying it was 
a despicable 
distortion’ 

— Neil Jordan 


film-makers should, merely be con- 
cerned with getting the facts 
straight may be inimical to art, hut 
it's nne that has proved remarkably 
effective for conservative critics 
seeking to take apart liberal or left- 
wing historical movies. Pull the 
thread of a minor factual faux pas , 

I and the whole edifice falls opart. 

I "I like it when a movie-maker has 
an angle and it's made perfectly 
clear. A film shouldn’t just confirm 
our prejudices, it should test us in n 
way,” says Wood. 

Schaina argues that Amistad fails 
to test us for exactly this reason — 
because it plays to our prejudices. 
Die protagonists have views and 
even S|>eech patterns very like ours 
today, and Schama despairs at Spiel- 
berg's inability to admit “the other- 
ness of the past, its obstinnte 
I unfamiliarity, the integrity of its re- 
moteness”. Instead, he says, the film 
nose-dives into ancestor-worship by 
making those ancestors too like us. 

Schama has a point Many fllm- 
| makers don’t even attempt to distin- 
guish past from present Indeed, 
they try to convince us the past is the 
1 present because they believe that’s 
the only way they can get an audi- 
I ence interested. In James Cameron's 
! Dtanic, Kate Winslet gives a Nosey 
Parker the finger — historically daft, 
j but definitely a crowd-pleaser. 

Michael Wood concedes that IPs 
rather sad "if we can’t possibly Inter- 
est ourselves in any story that is not 
relevant to us. IPs like saying we're 
not interested in people unless 
they're ntembers of the family." 

But as he and Jordan and Loach 
are quick to point out, the relation- 
ship between past and present Is 
more complex than Schama would 
. have It The past is no longer a dif- 
ferent country, and history is no 
longer foe Gradgrindlan consensus 
of Facts, Facts, Facts. Past and pre- 
: sent are Inseparable, not just for the 
film-maker but also for the audience. 

Take Ireland, for example, Jordan 
says. 'That issue is fought out dally 
i in the media, academic circles and 
: on telly ... So when you make a 
movie about the war of Indepen-; 
dence 70 years earlier, you cant 
I help but get involved in the contem- 
! porary crossfire.” 

Or, as Ken Loach puts it: The.only 
reason to make a historical fiUix Is 
; because It Illuminates the present," 
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A revolution 
remembered 

Jon Hartley In Paris 

j T MARKED, said the novelist Vic* 
/ tor Hugo, "a vigorous hatred of an- 
archy, a tender and profound love 
for the people". 

Thirty years after the student- 
worker uprisings of 1968 and more 
than two centuries since the storm- 
ing of the Bastille, France this 
month is again shouting its respect 
for revolt. 

But Hugo's words, on a signed 
portrait that is part of an exhibition 
in the national assembly's gilded 
Galerie des F£tes, mark the anniver- 
sary of n different revolution. 

Tlie events of 1848 are often over- 
shadowed by the uprising that saw 
Louis XVI guillotined and the Rights 
of Man declared, half a century 
earlier. But opening the exhibition 
last week, Laurent Fabius, the 
Speaker of the French parliament, 
described 1848 as "one of our defin- 
ing moments". 

Although it lasted only until 1 85*1, 
when Louis Napoleon staged a coup 
d’ltat, the Second Republic estab- 
lished fundamental modern reforms. 
For the first time the entire male 
population of a major state* was quali- 
fied to vote. The death iienaltv was 
abolished for political crimes, slav- 
ery was abolished in the colonics, 
the right In work was proclaimed 
and a limit set to the working day. 

The uprising triggered protests 
nnd street battles in Germany. 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary and 
Italy, in what became known as the 
“Springtime of the People”. 

The exhibition will travel later this 
year to Turin. Prangins in Switzer- 
land. and Nuremberg. 

The revolution it celebrates 
began peaceably enough. As part of 
a campaign for electoral reform, lib- 
eral and moderate republican fig- 
ures organised a series of open-air 
feasts to circumvent laws against 
political meetings. Their campaign 
was due to culminate In a mass ban- 
quet in Paris, but an anxious King 
Louis-Philippe banned it. 

On February 23, 1848, troops 
guarding the foreign ministry on 
the Boulevard des Capucines fired 
on a crowd protesting at the ban. 
Within hours some 1,500 barricades 
hod been thrown up in tile working- 
class guar tiers. 

It was over very quickly. The king 
abdicated and fled to England. The 
Second Republic, headed by a provi- 
sional government made up mainly 
of surprised republican politicians 
and journalists, was proclaimed. 

"It was tiie Republic without the 
terror," Mr Pablus said. "It added 
fraternity to the liberty and equality 
vaunted in 1789." * 

It did not last long. Die general 
election of April showed the rest of 
the country did not approve of the 
events In Paris. A reactionary major- 
ity was returned, prompting work- 
ers to take to tlie streets again. 

Several thousand died under fire 
from government troops, and more 
in reprisals afterwards. 

At the exhibition there are oil 
paintings laden with symbols, show- 
ing “La F&publique” — a stern-faced 
woman with ah olive-branch in one 
hand and a sword in the other — 
standing astride the globe, an alle- 
gory of the longed-for Universal 
Republic. 

One is entitled: ‘Tlie judgment of 
God; the reign of kings is over, that 
. of the people begun." 

As die exhibition underlines, they 
still live ill hope. 
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First impressions, 
endlessly repeated 
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ART 

Adrian Searle 

P IERRE BONNARD had a 
wandering eye, a dickering, 
dancing, glancing look. A 
new retrospective of his paintings at 
London’s Thte Gallery (until May 17) 
follows the artist’s gaze from the 
bedroom to die kitchen, from the 
garden to the bath, to the canvas 
and back again. The exhibition re- 
veals Bonnard’s art in an endless 
succession of — to use Willem de 
Kooning's phrase — slipping 
glimpses. But wlule De Kooning de- 
scribed himself as a "slipping 
glimpser", Bonnard's work is full of 
juriderings, tics, pauses, false 
moves. His paintings cause die vi- 
sual world to shudder, blur, to come 
in and out of focus even as we look. 

The Tate show, of 1 L3 paintings 
and works on paper, is too big. 
Sometimes I feel like I'm wading 
through Bonnard, drowning in Bon- 
nard. My eye grows nauseated by 
his excess, his repedtiousness, his 
cloying colour and claustrophobic in- 
teriors, Ills over-planted gardens and 
all that skin, skit) dabbed at, poked 
and prodded at, rubbed-out and re- 
painted. His paintings make and un- 
make die world, glance and stammer 
at It Certain artists, for one reason 
or another, shouldn't be given the 
blockbuster treatment; in the case of 
Bonnard his paintings are just too 
optically rich to be digestible en 
masse. But 1 suppose the economics 
of exhibition-nikking and museum 
funding make such shows inevitable, 
even though, for most viewers, the 
experience of looking becomes the 
most exhausting form of art tourism. 

The Bonnard show takes us from 
early, intimist still lifes, prosaic 
street scenes and croquet games, to 
his late self-portraits and bathroom 
interior. Bonnard’s ostensible sub- 
jects — domestic life, intimate 
moments, his own portrait, that 
querulous, myopic apparition in the 
mirror which he returned to again 


and again — never really altered. 
And, most important of all, there 
was Maria Boursia, who called 
herself Marthe de MAligny, a girl 
Bonnard met in the street in 1893, 
and whom he secretly married aB 
late as 192S. They lived together 
until her death In 1942. 

The show’s earliest painting of 
Marthe, a fuzzy little image punted 
the year they met, shows her puffing 
on a black stocking while seated on a 
bed. She's there in the bedroom, 
with her stockings, five more times 
before 1900, and Bonnard painted 
her all of 384 tunes. She dresses, un- 
dresses and dresses again. She 
splays on the bed, or sits naked, idly 
playing with the cats, as Bonnard 
himself gets dressed on the further 
side of a screen. In a painting from 
1914 Marthe sits in the kitchen in 
her dressing gown, pensive and self- 
absorbed. She looks down. Two little 
chips of vermillion between the jugs 
and bowls ranged on the table in 
front of her drag our eyes away, 
catch us in our scrutiny of her. Her 
pose, we learn, is derived from 
Greek statuary, but this feels like the 
most ordinary of sullen mornings. 

Marthe potters in the kitchen, 
feeds the dogs and cats, but most of 
nil she bathes. She bathes continu- 
ally. Bathing and moping, indeed, 
seems to be what she does best One 
of the major plots of Bonnard’s art is 
his relationship with Marthe, which 
Itself becomes a major concern for 
Bonnard scholars and biographers, 
not least because it affected the 
terms and conditions under which 
his art flourished. Poor Marthe, was 
she paranoid, was she schizo- 
phrenic? She certain^ became suspi- 
cious, resentful and anti-social. 

Marthe in the tub was more than 
a motif for Bonnard. At times, the 
world of Bonnard's painting seems 
bounded by the bath and the 
kitchen table. Nature outside the 
window may have been a riot, but 
the best of his paintings stayed in- 
doors (in fact, it is difficult to look at 
Bonnard's landscapes without think- 


The soul’s migration 


POP 

Caroline Sullivan 

S UCH la the antipathy In some 
quartern towards Paul Weller 
that his endorsement of 52-year- 
old Chicago so ulster Terry ChUier 
could be the kiss of death. Which 
would be a great shame, for this 
warm and engaging album, 
Timepeace (Talldn* Loud), is the 
best a oul -folk- jazz hybrid that’s 
likely to appear this year. 

If s obvious why retro-funk fan 
Weller digs him — he’s a "real 
soul" merchant, with a pedigree 
dating back to the sixties. A fa- 
miliar name on English soul-jazz 
dance floors in the seventies, he 
released four more albums, then 
quit music In 1983 after using 
the last of his money to record 
an unsuccessful single. He be- 
came a computer programmer at 
tbe University of Chicago, study- 
I ing for a sociology degree at 
night. He had the dubious satis- 
faction of knowing that his long- 
deleted LPs were changing hands 
for "silly, silly money”, none of 
wltlch, of course, he saw. 



Souls cast adrift 


Bathed In light , . . Bonnard’s Nude In The Bath (1936) 


theatre 

Micha el Bllllngton 

I A David Mamet's se- 

1/1/ cret? The simple answer 
f W Is that he writes great dia- 
We: that he captures, in a manner 
S|ed only by Pinter, the rhythms 
cf colloquial speech. But, for me, 
Msrarfs real' genius Is his uiider- 
tuodlng of the fear, Isolation and 
lintasy that hermetic male groups 
camouflage through language of 

Ilish bravado. 

The pojnt Is confirmed by Lake-' 
boat, an early work getting its Euro- 
pean premiere at London's Lyric 
baulk). Mamet, drawing on his ex- 
periences as a steward on a cargo 
boat bn Lake Michigan, originally 
note the piece for acting students 
in 1970. He revised it in 1982, but it 
remains, in essence, his first play, a 
rtmarkable, prophetic indication of 
hi* poetic gifts as a dramatist. 


ing, first of all, of all his feeble fol- 
lowers). And, in his self-portraits, it 
is in the bathroom mirror that we 
regularly find him; weedy-looking, 
balding, with that irritating little 
moustache of his, his little blinking 
eyes. Posing like a boxer, with one 
arm raised, fists clenched, he looks 
ineffectual, tremendously sad, sal- 
low in yellow light. And again, after 
Marthe has died, once more in the 
bathroom mirror, old, hairless, 
looming over the toiletries and a 
hairbrush he no longer needs. 

7 HE trajectory of Bonnard’s ca- 
reer is one in which, although 
the geography of his paintings 
becomes more narrow, the scope of 
his art itself deepens, and we find 
him depicting an ever stranger 
world. Everything he needed was in 
front of him, although he never ap- 
proached the simplest thing head on. 
He sidled up to his objects, he 
glimpsed them, he talked of trying to 
“show what one sees when one en- 
ters a room all of a sudden”. 

The surfaces of Bonnard's paint- 
ings, and the images of objects and 
spaces within them, are full of 
breaks, rushes of paintwork, appar- 
ent blunders, objects that his brush- 


As is often the case, it’s taken 
a Brit label to revive bis career, 
on this occasion Talkin' Loud 
Records. In America, the market 
for black male vocalists who fail 
to fit the category that US radio 
calls "urban” — he’s neither hip 
hop nor a testosterone-laced 
R Kelly type — is virtually non- 
existent. Callier and others of his 
ilk almost Inevitably gravitate to 
Europe. Timepeace was partly 
recorded in London, during 
which Collier also worked with 
Brit-nominated nu-folkie Beth 
Orton. 

While the man can ooze as 
suggestively as Kelly, most of the 
time he doesn’t. The lengthy 
Lazarus Man, whose half-spoken/ 
half-sung stanzas invoke Dylan, 
would be devilish(y hard to slot 
in alongside your 01' Dirty 
Bastards. The same goes for the 
so-Iaid-back-lfs-borizontal Java 
Sparrow, which is more Mel 
TormA than Ghostfrice Kill ah. 

Callier has the gift of imbuing 
even the slinkiest numbers — 
soy the title song, which features 
Pharoah Sanders on impossibly 
satiny saxophone — with gravi- 


work and colour seem at once to con- 
struct and to destroy. Forms are con- 
stantly breached, ventilated by the 
space around them, swallowed-up. 
not so much deformed as unformed. 
Tilings vibrate, waver and tilt. In one 
painting reproduced in the catalogue 
(but which isn't on show in London, 
though it will be in the Museum of 
Modern Art version of the show in 
New York), we see Bonnard at 
breakfast. He peers into the mar- 
malade jar as though he's never seen 
one before and doesn’t know what 
marmalade is. This tittle fragment of 
image tells us all we need to know: 
Bonnard, short-sighted though he 
was, was trying to render objects, 
forms and spaces as though he'd 
never seen such things before. 

Oddly, he hardly ever painted 
from life, but rather conjured things 
seen from memory, His recall skid- 
ded around things, the memory of 
(lie moment, the flavour of a day. 

The Spanish painter Miquel 
Barceld talked about Bonnard's 
painting as an “overdose". He was 
right: Bonnard's work is often so 
over-painted, so over-rich that it be- 
comes difficult to look at for any ex- 
tended period. This show is, indeed, 
an overdose. This is a pity, as any of 
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Callier: gravitas 

tes. On that track he predicts, 
purring: ,r Be advised, my broth- 
ers, the judgment will come 
soon.” He even pulls off the feat 
on the sole rap number. Traitor 
To The Race. His rapping style is 
laced with jazzy Inflections and 
he sounds a bit uncomfortable, 
but the words resound. And 
while he soys nothing that hasn’t 
been said by scores of full-time 
rappers — - “Everybody knows 
the truth, nobody wants to Bay/ 
That brothers kifl more brothers 
than the KKKV — even the cliches 
. have presence. A result, then — 
even If Mr Dadrock does like it. 


JAZZ 

John Fordham 


P ANTHALASSA was the name 
given to the ocean surrounding 
the primordial, unbroken continent, 
If BUI Laswell, the gifted producer 
and sometime free-jazz bass player, 
hears MUes Davis’s 1970s music as 
an “ocean of sound”, he's gone to 
considerable lengths to reinforce 
the point on the remarkable Pantha- 
lassa: The Music of Miles Davis 
1969-74 (Sony), remixing and re- 
sampling several of the trumpeter's 
key performances to make one fluid 
and continuous suite. 

The source material comes from 
the albums In A Silent Way, On The 
Corner and Get Up With It, when 
Davis was moving away from modal 
jazz toward a kind of impression- 
istic, electronic free-funk inspired 
by Sly Stone and Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. 

A little of die music Is signifi- 
cantly altered, with a few riffs sam- 
pled from elsewhere in his 
voluminous studio experiments. But 
for the piost port Laswell has al- 
tered dynamics, restored discarded 
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ing feedback which builds on uMtd seamen who surround him. Jim Du 

as we walk through die exhife Maniel is not the first dramatist to Joe, an 
— is relieved in the final Lw capitalised on his cargo-boat fully at 

which contains only five painting- ^riences, hut what makes him touch < 

This makes this last space cm iiwent is the way he captures the older 

more dramatic, more shocks -Mon of these men. They are not youngc 

than it otherwise would be. Oneiri fttn heroic ocean-going mariners Tbe pr 

of three walls hangs one ofBa -the furthest they get is Canada — stres9ii 

nard’s late, large paintings c Has in American Buffalo or Glen- throug 

Marthe soaking In the bath, ai farry Glen Ross, they seek to ele- the Pie 

rounded by rich pattern and themselves through tough talk. so bus 
tiles. The whole painting is batto\ Mamet constantly shows male ism tin 
in spectral light. She appears ini- watas a negotiation for advantage, inform 

fereut to everything. On the ^ Iwresa classic example where two The 

wall hang two of Bonnard's latest PO* talk about drink. "Drin king ?” idea 0 

portraits. In one, his eyes are bfao fcysone. "I was drinking before you and cl 

lozenges. We seem to trespass, * ^ wiping your own arse. Beer? Stanisl 

we wnlk in. not between aifcl£- drunk more beer in my time in the | 

model, but between a man and *-' 

wife. It feels like a dead world 

much missed by Bonnard the man. Wings of desire 


than I can remember. I could tick off 
my life in beer caps. Bottles, cans, 
pop-tops, screw-tops, bottles . . . 
every man on the ship had his own 
opener." Under the braggadocio, and 
the slightly too knowing, Eliotesque 
allusion to “I've measured out my life 
in coffee-spoons”, lies a wonderful 
mixture of pathos and bathos — the 
absurd equation between booze and 
masculinity, and the notion that a 
bottle-opener is the supreme piece of 
nautical equipment 

But Mamet also shows how men, 
trapped in a boring routine that 
makes them the floating equivalent 
of desk clerks, fall prey to fantasy. 
Preposterously in the way the miss- 
ing Giugtiani is turned into a victim 
of the Mob or the G-men; touch- 
ingly in the way one seaman, Joe, 
unburdens himself to the student 
Dale. In much the best scene, Joe, 
who romantically regards Eng Lit as 
a “tough racket", suddenly says he 
would like to have been a dancer. “I 
saw myself’, he says, “arriving at 
the theatre late doing Swan Lake at 
the Lyric Opera." This is not an EL 
Wisty-type joke about a little man 
who could have been a judge if only 
he’d had the Latin. U is about a 
hunger for a life that has dignity and 
meaning. Like Chekhov's charac- 
ters, Mamet's express their disap- 
pointments through dreams. 

In Aaron Mullen's production, 
this scene is beautifully played by 
Jim Dunk as the earthy, fantasising 
Joe, and by Joe May as the watch- 
fully attentive Dale. There is even a 
touch of homoeroticism about the 
older man's craving for the 
youngers approval and affection. 
The production's one error is in not 
stressing sufficiently the narrative 
through-line: the actor who plays 
the Pierman in the opening scene is 
so busy doing cigar-chomping real- 
ism that we miss a lot of the crucial 
in formation about Giugtiani. 

The odd thing is that the very 
idea of a “through-tine” for story 
and character was developed by 
Stanislavsky — admired by Mamet 
in the past but more recently the tar- 
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John Welsh as Fred in David Mamet's I-akeboal photo: neil ubpert 


get of his verbal firepower. In a new 
volume of essays about acting. True 
And False, Mamet claims that Stan- 
islavsky may have been a brilliant 
director, but “his contribution as a 
theoretician was that of a dilettante 
and has, since his day, been a lode- 
stone for the theoretical, I will say 
the antipractical soul . . . His theo- 
ries cannot be put into practice." 

I suspect tiiat what Mamet is 
really attacking is the travesty of 
Stanislavsky's theories by Lee Stras- 
berg’s New York Actors’ Studio and 
the narcissism of American Method 
acting. But Mamet overstates his 
case. His own work is a tiring testa- 
ment to Stanislavsky's basic princi- 
ples — to tiie seriousness of art, the 


but were a form of trickery, and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, whose 
Sherlock Holmes seemed so real 
to many that they fancied him a 
historical figure. Conan Doyle 
examined the girls' claims in his 
book, The Coming Of The Frillies. 

These two are played by 
Harvey Keitel (an odd but effec- 
tive piece of casting) and Peter 
O’Toole, who is a dab hand at 
almost anything when he sets his 
mind to it But Florence Hoath 
And Elizabeth Earl are as' good 
As anybody in the picture, since 
they never appear tp be acting. .. 
; The film take? a risk In show- 
ing iis the fairies, and I think 
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importance of truth, the exploration 
of a work’s deeper meaning. 

Lakebant proves the point. The 
whole work is built on the notion of 
subtext, through-line and the devel- 
oping arc of the narrative. Mamet's 
characters curse, brag, bad-mouth 
women and exhibit all kinds of male 
crudity, yet underneath Mamet is 
saying that they are lost souls re- 
duced by circumstance to a life of 
hopeless fantasy. Mamet may attack 
Stanislavsky's ideas, but his own 
work only makes sense if played 
with the great Russian's attention to 
external detail and underlying 
meaning. He is, in fact, Chekhov's 
nearest equivalent in modern Amer- 
ican drama. 


there’s rather too much of them, 
especially at the end when we are 
asked to take leave of our doubts 
for good. It might have been bet- 
ter to leave them In the mind’s 
eye, apart from the photographs. 
But then this might not have ap- 
pealed to the children It was 
clearly partly aimed at 

But only partly, since 
Sturridge seems determined to 
push our imaginations further 
than they usually go. This he 
does simply by {minting the • 
scene so well and, more impor- 
tantly, fay pot imposing modern 
attitudes on the past. 

For Instance, tile parents of 
onp of the, girls , (playetl by Paul : 
MqGann pnd Phoebe Nlcholls) .■ . 
Are grieving over the Ipsa <pf a be-, , 
loved son and desperately want.to 
peftevefhe children. That sense • 
Of lpss, paralleled by Gillies Mac-,. . 
Klnnon’s recent Regeneration, is, 
An integral parlor the pietpre. 
i ^punted with physical but 
Also psychological conviction, . . . 
verV weft shot jhy (Michael Coulter. 
And equipped vyilh p loviqg score > 
from Zbjgnjew Preigphr, Kteataw: 

^ld’s old qoUaboratqr, FajryTqle • 
seems, a pical (pore convincing , . 
(ban tfae recent Photographing ; 
FaiH,ea F , To be frank, it’s the kind 
of movie you suspect (a gplpg to . 
make you wiqce ftut turns autto 
, be a pleasure- . .. . . t ■ 
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Journalism 
into poetry 
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QPERA 

Andrew Clements 


e ECAUSE British companies 
have, tended to commission 
their own third-rate operas rather 
than import proven first-rate new 
works from overseas, it has taken 10 
years far John Adqms’s Nixon In 
China, one of the most successful 
music-theatre pieces of our time, to 
make it to London. 

Peter Sellars’s original produc- 
tion, wliich started in Houston, vis- 
ited the 1988 Edinburgh Festival for 
three performances. But only now, 
as part of the Barbican's Inventing 
America celebration, lias the work 
finally come south. Only a concert 
performance, alas, but more than 
enough to confirm the vivid musical 
and dramatic strengths of the score, 
und to make the need for a foil Lon- 
don staging even more urgent. 

Nixon In Chinn begins as operatic 
journalism, Alice Goodman's skilful 
and wiUy libretto lakes the docu- 
mentary background of Richard 
Nixon’s ground-breaking trip to Bei- 
jing to visit Mao Zedong in 1972 ns 
its starting point, but gradually 
shifts its emphasis. 

'Hie first act presents the Nixons' 
arrival in China, his llisi meeting 
with Mao, and ihc exchange of 
i speeches with Cimu F.nlni at a state 
banquet in a sequence **f i.i ivmo- 
nnil scenes; in the second the world 
of the People's Republic is seen 
through Mi's Nixon's eyes; in tin- 
third nil pretence at realism drops 
away, and the main characters — 
the Nixons, Mao and his wife, Chnu 
nnd Henry Kissinger — embark on 
their own sequence of memories 
and aspirations in a complex and 
poeticised ensemble. 

The dramatic shaping is almost 
faultless, and the way iu which 
Adams's score underlines and ab- 
stracts the essence of each situation 
is remarkable. The music was writ- 
ten, at a time when his style was al- 
ready shifting — away from the 
"pure" minimalism with which he 
had first established himself and to-, 
wards a language that was for richer 
both rhythmically and harmonically 
and more potently expressive. 

; There are passages, like the grad- 
ually-building . prelude that begins 
the opera, that could only have been - 
written; by someone who had once 
been a card-carrying minimalist, 
and the finale of the first act, with its 
thrilling choral, writing and brass 
interjections, is .founded upon the 
minimalist blocks. But qs the opera 
progresses and journalism is super- 
seded by. psychological conjecture, 
the ipuaic begins to take flight, and 
the ending, an aria for Chou Enlal, 

Is utterly beguiling, 

: On one level, Nixqq In China is a 
comedy, a tongue-in-cheek observa-, 
tion of the Absurdities . of interna- 
tional diplomacy.' On another, it is 
An exploration of .the human frailties ; 
of those who wield political power. ; 
It’s . fjunny, . and touching; it ■■ has ; 
grandeur-. ..apd mupical excitement 
— all the Ingredients successful op: • 
eras have always needed. 

Op, .stage jt .woujd .carry even, 
more weight, but this performance, 

, superbly marshalled ! by. i Kent 
Nagano with th$ London Symphony 
Orchestra and a cast In which David 
WIbqq Johnson (Chou EnlaiJ . Ju- 
dith Hdwarth (Madame. Mao), and. 
Wendy HIU. '(Pat .Nixon)., ^ were out- . 
, standing, aqiply confirmed the best 
. Expectations of this Important work, > 


I 
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A crime waiting to happen 


Natasha Walter 

The House Qun 
by Nadine Gojdlmer 
Bloomsbury 294pp Cl 5.99 


N adine gordimer has 

never been a comfortable 
writer. A fierce writer, a 
forthright writer, but not a comfort- 
able writer. In some of her most 
acclaimed novels, such as The 
Conservationist and None Tb Ac- 
company Me, she switches without 
warning from one point of view to 
another and jumps violently for- 
wards and backwards in time. The 
style seems to be designed ex- 
pressly to underscore the lack of 
control that her characters feel over 
their own lives. They are in the 
hands of bigger forces — political 
injustice, for instance, or unforeseen 
sexual desire. 

The House Gun is more Immedi- 
ately enjoyable than many of her 
other novels. Partly that's simply be- 
cause she has concentrated her 
switchback style on one little narra- 
tive that naturally pulls you on and 
on. This is the tale of a young white 
South African man, Duncan, who 
has killed a friend In a fit of passion- 
ate jealousy. Many critics have sug- 


All o’ we 
is one? 

Tell the white man he Is 
the devil? Earl Lovelace 
prefers to call him brother, 
reports Maya Jaggi 


E ARL LOVELACE was rear- 
ing turkeys in Tobago when 
he first won an award for his 
fiction, more than 20 years ago. He 
slaughtered a fowl in honour of the 
judge, J B Priestley, who dropped in 
for lunch on the island after bestow- 
ing the BP-sponsored award on 
Lovelace's first novel, While Gods 
Are Falling. 

His most recent novel Salt a 
panoramic drama of Caribbean 
emancipation that won last year's 
Commonwealth prize, appeared in 
paperback last month alongside his 
carnival classic The Dragon Can’t 
Dance. 

Unlike his better known compa- 
triots V S Naipaul and the late Sam 
Selvon (who wrote The Lonely Lon- 
doners), Lovelace has spent his life 
in the islands — one of few major 
West Indian writers to have defied 
the lure of the metropolis. Now 
aged 62, and just visiting, he is 
adamant that this was the right 
thing to do: "Coming to London 
would have ruined me.” 

In Salt a schoolmaster, Alford 
I George, revolts against a scholar- 
ship system that primes its young 
£lite for ‘'escape" abroad. The 
sense that the world is elsewhere is 
imposed on us by our colonial his- 
tory," says Lovelace. The title al- 
ludes to a myth that "Africans, 
before they had eaten salt, were 
| able to fly back to Africa" — which 
I is why, he says, Rastafarians eschew 
I salt. Opening with a wicked satire 
i on the white man's burden, and 
spanning three centuries, the novel 
charts an unfinished battle for free- 
dom among those inexorably rooted 
in the New World. I 


gested that .writers such as 
Gordimer, who have written so well 
about the evils of the apartheid sys- 
tem, have lost their subject now that 
the end of apartheid has come- The 
House Gun shows us what a facile 
judgment that is. Gordimer is still 
writing about Individuals who are 
struggling with forces they cannot 
control, and her jagged prose finds 
its way through the new South 
Africa just as it did through the old. 

Her dickering ability to jump 
from the personal to the political is 
Gord toner's great strength. The 
crime at the heart of the novel is a 
crime passionneL What can be more 
personal than that? Duncan has 
hilled an old Mend of his — with 
whom he even once had a homo- 
sexual affair — after catching him 
making love to Duncan's own girl- 
friend. His emotions] experiences 
are brought to us slowly and care- 
fully, fragment by fragment, in con- 
versations between his lawyer and 
his parents, or between him and his 
parents, or between his parents 
alone. 

At the same time as she shows us 
the inexplicable, fragile complexity 
of one man's life, Gordimer is also at 
pains to place his crime in a larger 
context We gradually learn that 


Duncan went back into the room 
where he had seen his girlfriend's 
infidelity in a state of extreme shock. 
A gun, the "house gun" of the title, 
was lying on a table. Duncan 
snatched it up without forethought, 
and so a man’s life was ended. 

At that point three distinct forces 
crossed: Duncan’s previously 

patient personality, the irrational 
anger of sexual jealousy, and a big- 
ger political picture that put the gun 
just there, in that house, on that 
table. "It was the gun kept in the 
house so that if someone was at- 
tacked, intruders broke in, whoever 
It was could defend himself” So 
Gordimer gently suggests that if It 
wasn't for the legacy of apartheid, 
which has made South Africa such a 
volatile and violent society, this par- 
ticular gun would never have been 
there, and this crime passionnel 
could never have happened. 

This ability to plunge into the in- 
tersection between public and pri- 
vate life defines Gordimer’s talent 
She doesn't do it to downgrade the 
richness of private life — on the 
contrary, you feel that she is warn- 
ing you about the pressures of the 
political framework, or the legal sys- 
tem, or social mores, in onier to 
underscore how the individuals 



Earl Lovelace: *We can't get nowhere till we settle accounts with 
history’ photograph: frank martin 


Lovelace grew up in the capita] of 
Tobago, Port of Spain, and read 
voraciously “from age three". He 
worked for a time as a forest ranger. 
"It began a relationship with the 
countryside and people of the com- 
munity, their traditions — bongo, 
stick-fighting, dancing, songs, tales 
— which I’d hove missed if I just 
went in a scholastic line; My social 
| life intertwined with theirs. I gam- 
bled with the fellars on the corner, 
danced, played in the football team. 

“The justification of colonialism 
was that they were bringers of light, 
civilisation, so they had to create 
darkness. Every African institution 
was banned when f was growing up: i 
stick-fighting, certain dances, 
drums, Shango, even Baptists. I I 



began to go into that supposed dark- 
ness, and that education was Invalu- 
able. I began to see my world more 
clearly." The Dragon Can’t Dance, 
first published in 1979, probes the 
obsession with the annual carnival 
among the shantytown dwellers of 
Port of Spain. With the African 
drum banned, the steelband was 
born, but as “self-affirmation not 
just entertainment”. 

“Even now, when people talk 
about a steelband-man, you know 
it’s not somebody who is simply a 
musician, it’s somebody with a 
sense of violence about him.” The 
novel hints at the failure of the 
1970s Black Power rebellion. 

Though he hymns the Carib- 
bean's unique confluence of Europe, 


Gordimer: a fierce and forthright 
writer photo: sue adler 

caught within them can be hurt and 
misrepresented. We leave the book 
with an extraordinary sense of the 
intransigent unknowability of Dun- 
can's motives, and that throws us 
back on ourselves, as literature 
should, and makes us wonder about 
the judgments we pass on others. 
This is a memorable novel, that 
goes on growing in the reader's 
mind after it has been put down. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £14, contact 
CultureShop (see below) 


Africa and Asia, Lovelace is clear- 
eyed about racial tensions. An In- 
dian character In The Dragon 
dreams of a world in which “flute, 
sitar and steel drum blend harmo- 
niously", but cracks emerge in the 
glib idea that "all o’ we is one”. “Indi- 
ans came with a different cultural 
vision," says Lovelace. “But while 
The Dragon tried to show the es- 
trangement of one from the other: 
Salt shows the need for welcoming 
each other and moving forward." 

In Salt he also delves into French 
creole characters, and makes an im- 
plicit case for reparations — "psy- 
chological as much as material” — 
to heal both grievance and guilt. As 
one character says: “We can’t get 
nowhere till we settle accounts with 
history.” Yet Salt insists on the hu- 
manity of those trapped in the “pro- 
paganda of their privilege".Tin not 
here to call the white man the 
devil," says one character, “but to 
call him to account as a brother." 

For the author, one area cries out 
for redress: “The Caribbean doesn't 
reproduce images of itself; you don't 
see yourself working hard, loving 
and firing life; what you see is cin- 
ema and TV — mostly American — 
where the images perpetuate inferi- 
ority." That, perhaps, is one role for 
the novel, and Lovelace creates im- 
ages of Ids world and its possibili- 
ties in a vibrant and melodious, 
creofised language. Each character 
has a say as the story meanders 
from the first to the third person ap- 
parently at will. He explains: 'The 
narrator tells stories as they were 
told to him, So in retelling, he slips 
into the first person. We tell stories 
by Impersonating the person we 
heard them from, so the tale takes 
on a life of its own. The technique is 
rooted in the Caribbean way of 
speaking and telling." 

It also accords with his interest in 
individual selfhood, and ways of re- 
sisting its surrender, Hto fiction en- 
dows with joy and a sense of history 
the lives of people who possess 
nothing but themselves. As he in- 
sists: Everybody is somebody/ 1 

Salt arid Thp Dragon Can't Dance 
are published by Faber, both at 
£6.99 
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Flashbacks: Ttoenty-FhreYfon 
of Doonesbury, by Q B Trud&m 
(Andrews & McMeel, £ 14 . 99 ) 

/ TS a drag, I know, but yon sa 
have to have an idea of America 
understand the world. And 
want a one-volume, easy-tod^a* 
history of the last American qo* f 
ter-century, you couldn’t do mud 
better than to get this selection j 
Doonesbury strips ranging foe 
1968 to 1995. The early strips » 
basic indeed: believe it or not, 1 k 
single strongest influence In g 
early years, in terms of gag set-up 
and timing, is “Peanuts"; but 1 
quickly evolved into a penetntinj 
sly and unanswerable critique of g 
politics and mores. What makes tin 
volume especially valuable is then 
cidental information and quotes pn> 
rided with the cartoons; for writ 
isolated over here bom the extras; 
reactions his strips have prorokd, 
and the degree to which people pq 
attention to him. 

Hunting Down the Universe 
by Michael Hawkins 
(Abacus, £7.99) 

Jk DISTINCTLY unusual popuLr 

science book, in that while: Mary Flanagan 

does all the usual things they 

books do — that is, try patiently t 0 , r 

get some very difficult Mb 

your head without patronising y& warburg 

— it also gives you an idea of » 

ence as not so much a matter- H-uL* u7 

finding pure truth, as of a pi? 

ground occupied by just the sac' nevei 

kind of egomaniacs, power-junto" , comi 

and cynics as exist in other domii- , * jr * 1 ™ ( 

of human achievement. J"***™! 

The true value of this book fa p 1 ® J ett 

not so much in Hawkins's pent' 
ory (that the missing "(fork mans . .^*8 fejj 
of the universe is made up of zfc I 
of tiny black holes, with the voIue Y ® oei 

of medicine balls and the raassfi jL .ff 4 

Jupiter) as in his application « dfibw an 
Wittgenstein’s logical rigour to so 
entific practice: that Is. his m 
reserved chiefly for those wbo^ other 
lieve the fallacy that "what is in? ~ § W 

satiable in mathematical deterioratsn^l^f 

must represent immutable to* tbou^BUhfseel 
about nature' — and he retf don in drink „ 
doesn't like It when Stephen ft* Kj S “J 
ing goes on about us knowing * « A 
mind of God". Brave lad. 

Time Will Darken It by wS^ 

Maxwell (Harvlll, tlO-M) . 

7 HIS is such a good novel. 

written 50 years ago, and to 

its first UK publication. TTih ^ . 

story of Austin King, lawytf 
small mid-western town m B 
overwhelmed by conlpansons 
his father, a troubled . 

the arrival of kinsfolk from MU® 
sippi. The manners and the i 
life described may suggest * 
gentility, but the drama ofag 
beneath fa timeless, staggouwi 
well observed. _ 
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tong road to enlightenment 


gam Wheeler 

The Spiritual Tourist 
by Mick Brown 

Bloomsbury 309pp £ 1 6.99 

r HE travel writer’s arsenal is 
stocked with spent weapons. 
A multitude of rusty phrases 
languish there, from the ubiquitous 
city of contrasts to our old friend the 
lunar landscape and that dread 
place where East meets West. Now 
that writers have been everywhere, 
the inner journey" has fallen 
among this obsolete battalion of 
dich£. Publishers parrot that if you 
want to make a travel book work 
these days you have to use the ex- 
ternal journey as a metaphor for the 
one rolling on inride your head. 

journalist Mick Brown brazens it 
out by reversing the standard pat- 
tern: in his book, the external jour- 
oey is merely a byproduct of its 
inner counterpart Here he comes, 
puffing his way round India, the 
southern United States and the sub- 


urbs of north London, doggedly 
searching for gurus and enlighten- 
ment. 

Brown is motivated by what he 
calls the restlessness of self. Al- 
though he lias no faith, Brown has 
“come to believe that the world is 
more of spirit than of matter that 
what is unseen is more important 
than what is seen." He wisely slips 
in plenty of bathos to keep himself 
in his place. The touching scene 
when he feels that God is within 
him, for example, takes place in an 
airport terminal. Furthermore, he 
acknowledges that his quest is 
hardly original. The various and 
often dubious manifestations of 
New Ageism as well as the flower- 
ing of eastern philosophies in the 
West are all “a response to the spiri- 
tual vacuum at the heart of modern 
life, a symptom of the hunger to in- 
vest meaning in our lives". None of 
his material is new, but unlike many 
authors in the field, Brown suc- 
ceeds in making it his own: it is a 
book about his journey. 


Salvation in weakness 


Mary Flanagan 

Tie Salesman 

ty Joseph O'Connor 

Seeker & Warburg 4 00pp £9.99 

0 ILLY SWEENEY is writing 
U a letter to his daughter. But 
Maeve may never read It since 
(fo fa lying comatose In a Dublin 
hospital, victim of an assault by 
bur thugs during a petrol station 
robbery. The letter, which is the 
robs fan ce of Joseph O’Connor's 
mesmerising third novel, is both 
a confession and die account of a 
* fwenge that goes horribly, farci- 
^ wrong. 

8% la a salesman of satellite 
dhbeSi an amateur ornithologist 
•ad a reformed alcoholic. His 
“fate and profession recall that 
other William, Willy Loman, In 
Death Of A Salesman. Both are 


^wnoranng middle-aged men, 
“faugh Bifly seeks self-destruc- 
tion In drink, and his pride in 
)®h fa more nineties ironic. 
Agood salesman knows the 
“fgB words can do and the 
they can’t” 

W% has (wo sons, Bifly two 
“ufihteiiB, Maeve is his own by 
the beautiful Grace; the 
eWer, Iiafe, (he offepring of a 
““ son between Grace and a man 


BunuMrimrril. . • - ;' 1 
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Hast of the world ■ y ; 

AddaWofoderwtoW**^-- >: 
or 40ft of outer wlije (7-10 


Grace's infidelity, 

“wiled her and accepted Lizzie 
Jhaddld. But drink is his 
m d soon he is hospi- 
““Bed m a series of alcoholic 
-“S A danger to himself and 
■Tj?' he humiliates and threat- 
15"* he adores. Furious 
*^hf?ro. ken * Grace leaves „ 
J^fechlldren.-O'Cbteib'rls^ 

C£“f nchingi ; he 

crnTui .. tenderness and 
^Ptog alienation of their 

flashbacks seam- 

Grace acquires a 
v^th k? Ji? aeve sterns five 
in Daikey where 
fatiorS? °l lt thelr emb «ttted re- 
reach^d?‘ Ju8t wfacn have 

k attacks? Unea ^ peace, Maeve 
f i N-teainlng uncon- . , 

*»i£^°?* enoveland 

me >SfiS ciq ? 5 y,lerto,> 

L^^Jather. Billy first sees » 


In the opening two chapters 
Brown meets various figures in the 
enlightenment trade in London, one 
thing lends to another and in chap- 
ter three he heads off to India, a 
place he calls “a prolonged lesson in 
patience and forbearance". 

A parade of spiritual leaders also 
marches on and off the pages. 
Brown finds Mother Meera, of 
whom we have heard so much from 
Andrew Harvey, now living In Ger- 
man suburbia (darshan with her 
makes him feel as if he has been 
smoking a particularly potent strain 
of grass). Occasionally, die curse of 
the travel book descends and you 
get the sense of one damned thing 
after another. Brown feels rather 
gloomy in Sai Baba’s ashram in Put- 
taparthi, enjoying himself more in 
the circle of a 10-year-old Spanish 
boy who is a rinpoche (incarnate 
lama). The boy has a Macintosh 
PowerBook on ids desk, and Brown, 
with an eye for the apposite detail, 
notes that the screen-saver depicts 
the Dalai Lama. 


Dona! Quinn as he stands in the 
dock, accused of Maeve’s at- 
tempted murder. His fierce ha- 
tred focuses on the small sinewy 
young man who moves “quickly, 
jerkily, like a vicious little winter 
bird". Quinn escapes, but Billy 
manages to track him down. 

Billy locks the trussed culprit 
In hfa disused aviary and con- 
templates him as he pleads, pan- 
ics and fakes a spectacular cold 
turkey. In a savage two-handed 
drama, victim and torturer swap 
roles, making each other shit, 
cry, beg and prey. In punishing 
die other they punish them- 
selves until we are left wonder- 
ing which ia the real psychotic. 

A dose of methadone restores 
Quinn to satanlc form, all mali- 
cious wit and manic energy. He 
shrieks like a wild bird and 
hangs upside down from his 
cage like a bat Bifly knows he is 
powerless to prevent Quinn's 
eventual escape, yet he cannot 
save himself by calling the 
, police. Sure enough, within 24 
hours he has become the 
| starved, beaten, humiliated pris- 
| oner In the aviary. Then sud- 
denly his captor frees him. 
Proceeding with his reign of ter- 
ror, Quinn first wrecks then re- 
pairs the house, and the 
adversaries establish a fraught 
domesticity. If he Is Billy's dark 
half he is also Maeve's shadow, 
living in her demolished room, 
wearing her clothes, berating 
Bifly In an echo of her early re- 
bellion. Bifly even begins calling 
him * 800 ”. For he 1 b too humane 
to ignore die complex reality of a . 

wbb seized 
fay the sheer enormity of ending 
a human life, the awesome final- 
ity of stamping out that minus- 
cule speck forever ^ «.,.it— ^- : 
appalled me^'TJhllke that other 
Salesman, his weakness be- 
comes his salvation. 

Blfly*a suffering is resolved in 
nature and family love, and if 
that sounds simplistic, it Isn't* . 
Coached to expect denial, we are 
suspicious of grace and forgive- . 
ness. But the honesty and brav- 
ery of O’Connor’s writing make , 
emotions authentic and redemp- 
tion almost credible. ... 


When not consorting with living 
gurus Brown Is expounding on the 
history of dead ones. Amid all this, 
the book charts Brown's emotional 
high* mid lows as he grapples witii 
the knotty old prooiem »£ predesti- 
nation: is it all part of the Big Plan, 
or are we simply witnessing “the 
slips and slides of chance and syn- 
chronicity”? Stranded between rea- 
son and a craving for faith, he 
impales himself on the knowledge 
that “while a spiritual belief may 
lead you to believe in anything, a 
materialist outiook in life will lead 
you to believe in nothing". He badly 
wants certainty, but it is his doubt 
that makes the book. 

Floundering among spiritual 
giants and cranks, again and again 
Brown confronts what he calls the 
eternal conundrum: how to surren- 
der the ego without surrendering 
discrimination. He deals with the 
barking mad Bhagwan (he of the 93 
Rolls Royces) with a sane warning 
about babies and bathwater: There 
will always be charlatans ready to 
exploit the gullible ... but the fact 
that some gurus are charlataas does 
not mean that all gurus are charla- 
tans. And to dismiss all Eastern 



Methodism in his madness . . . Robert Bolt with Sarah Miles ' 

Writer for all seasons 


Michael Bllllngton 

Robert Bolt: Scenes From Two Uvea 
by Adrian Turner 
Hutchinson 548pp £20 

4 D/2//UV Turner’s enthralling bi- 
ography of Robert Bolt reads 
like a movie script Starting with 
Bolt's exile on the aptly named 
Tahitian paradise of Bora Bora to 
write two Bounty films for David 
Lean — an exile that led indirectly to 
a heart attack and massive stroke — 
Turner then flashes back in time to 
record Bolt's turbulent private and 
professional life. But although the 
constant cutting between letters and 
interviews gives the book a hurtljntr 
pace. . .T>tm«r , poo«a ■ but' never 
|- answers foe big question. Was Bolt, 


as nid agent A vggjr iuuuotijr 
a serious dramatist who sold out for 
“the corruption of the grand hotels"? 
Or was hfa^ aradenuc— brotiiwr 
Bydney; Ae&rer'fhe mark when: he 
said, “1 don’t believe Bob . was an 
artist, he was a communicator"? 

What Is certain is that Bolt’s life 
makes a gripping story. The son of a 
lower-middleriass Sale shopkeeper, 
he was a schoolboy rebel, under- 
graduate communist and ■ Devon 
schoolmaster who, commissioned ,to 
write a primary school Nativity pity, 
discovered a flair for dialogue. Whjle 
teaching at expensive Miflfleld. nr 
where he would rail against his 


pupils’ capitalist parents — he be- 
I came a prolific radio dramatist and 
finally struck it rich in 1957 in the 
West End with Flowering Cherry. 

There followed several years of 
public acclaim — A Man For All 
Seasons on stage and screen, the 
movie scripts for Lawrence Of Ara- 
bia and Dr Zhivago — and high liv- 
ing accompanied by an agonised 
private life and fears ewer his sexual- 
ity. Even after hla heroic recovery 
from a stroke in 1979, his life was 
marked by an extraordinary mix of 
triumph and tragedy: prodigious 
output and a contented re-marriage 
to Sarah Miles were shadowed by 
the deatii of a daughter, oi 
D^ifejor-oiui uier discovery that his 
arid Sarah’s son, Tom, was a heroin 
addict, > 

On one level, Bolt’s life can be 
read as a medieval morality, pi ay: the 
story of integrity corrupted by 
-wealth-andJame-vrith -Peggy Rant. 
say and David Leah representing, . 
respectively, the Good and Bad An- 
gela Indeed; Fpter iHall spys of Bolt 
that, "he was ’ a worldng-cl as a boy 
who rqade good and was. destroyed 
by inarket forces”. But die truth; 
stHkes me as Infinitely more compli- 
cated than that. 

For a start. Bolt was a skilful 
thtiatricai craftoman who found his 
trtie metier writing movjes,; rather 
than a ruined genius. Indeed, one of 
the few Startling misjudgments in 
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teachers as deluded fantasists or 
rank opportunists is the height of 
folly." 

The emotional centre of The 
Spiritual Tourist is the stirring of 
Brown's heart: when he glimpses 
tne av.r«»fcUv he.jcraves, and senses 
some inexplicable yab-ui « unity 
with the world (another Writer 
called it imitations of immortality), 
the prose takes wing. Like water 
down the plughole, the feeling 
always drains away, but as the book 
draws to a close Brown recognises 
that transience is part of the truth. 

He is a competent stylist, larding 
his prose with chunks of direct 
speech to make it more digestible. 
But lie has a weakness for cliche. 
Drives are hair-raising, phenomena 
arrive with a vengeance or spread 
like wildfire and Brown shudders to 
think. But It doesn't matter. He is an 
endearing companion on the loneli- 
est road. 

Is The Spiritual Tourist a travel 
book? 1 think so, but the place that 
flickers to life is not Pondicherry or 
Tennessee. It is a dark, shadowy 
place inside your heart and mine. 
Can you ask more than that of any 
book? 


Turner's book comes when he 
claims that "A Man For Ali Seasons 
lias outlasted not only Brecht’s 
Galileo but Look Back In Anger and 
The Caretaker". It may be a GCSE 
set text but it is not in the same 
league as the plays listed: even Boll 
himself called it “bastardised 
Brecht". One of Boll’s closest 
friends, the Cambridge academic 
Roger Card, was nearer the mark 
when he said, “What I felt limited his 
work was its lack of unpredictabil- 
ity." 

As l see it. Bolt was more like an 
lbsenite hero (say, Borkman or the 
sculptor Rubek in When We Dead 
Awaken): the man who sacrifices 
life to art. Hfa son Tom, happily re- 
covered from his addiction, puts his 
finger on it wheel he refers to his 
own hyperactivity as die “bureau" 
and says: "My dad had the bureau 
inside him as well and that's one of 
the things 1 share with him." Bolt 
was the victim less of financial 
greed titan of an ingrained Man- 
chester Methodism and a self-pun- 
ishing belief In work: It may have 
saved his life after his debilitating 
stroke but it also, quite clearly, was 
the cause of his marital misfortunes. 
Work was Bolt’s own obsessive ad- 
diction. 

What is striking about Turner's 
book, however, ia its blend of racy 
readlbifity and non-judgmental fair- 
ness. It presents the likeable Bolt in 
ali his manifold contradictions: not 
least that of the ardent CND sup- 
porter and Old Labour sympathiser 
who rebelled against punitive taxa- 
tion. It deals sympathetically witii 
his three wives, leaving us to make 
up our own minds about the n****-™- 
'Oar&h Miles s infatuated, 
Gatsbyish publicist, David Whiting, 
in her Arizona motel room. It is also 
.wryly fenny about fee egomaniac al 
monsters of filmland; especially 
Sam Spiegel who rushed Bolt out of 
jail, after an anti-bomb protest, on 
fee totally spurious grounds that h^ 
was . jeopardising fee filming of 
Lawrence of Arabia. .... j 

Only one : moment chilled my 
blood: the revelation that Trevor 
Nunn yearns : to make a musical of 
, Ryan’s Daughter which he hopes to 
:. stage at the National Theatre.. Bolt, 
as this book makes clear, was a 
complex maij and dedicated crafls- 
. man:, he deserves a better memorial 
than the middlebrow music alls ation 
of his most rhetorically overblown 
I screenplay. . 


■ 
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Starlings in the ascendancy 



Mark Cooker 


T he creator* i-«m m 

look for recently has enjoyed 
a highly positive reputation in 
Europe for millennia. Pliny the 
Elder knew them aa the Birds o! 
Seleucls, ahd wrote that the inhabi- 
tants of Mount Cadmus offered 
prayers to Jupiter for their arrival 
because they were known to eat In- 
sects harmful to the crops. Unfortu- 
nately, my plea was a bit more 
frivolous. 1 was praying node of the 
residents in Sheringham, north 
Norfolk, would confront me and ask 
why I was scouring their gardens 
with binoculars and telescope. ■ 

But the bird in question was a 
rose-coloured starling, a rare Asiatic 
vagrant to Britain, and it had come 
to frequent the rooftops, back lawns 
and flowerbeds which are the clas- 
sic habitat of its urban relative, the 
European starling. Fortunately, die 
bird had taken up territory in one 
particular garden hedge and soon 
returned to its favourite perch, 
where it delivered a song character- 
istic of the family — a chaotic med- 
ley of bizarre gurgles, bill-snapping 
sounds blended with a subdued 
warble. Vet, in appearance, it was 
completely different to its common- 
or-garden cousin. The back of the 
head sprouted a luxurious, shaggy, 
Iridescent crest and its underparts 
and mantle were a subtle cinnamon 
colour, which blossoms in spring 
into a soft rose-petal pink. 

Its favourable status among hu- 
mans Is well founded in fact. Rose- 
coloured starlin&s inhabit the 
steppes of Central Asia, where they 
pursue a nomadic breeding cycle, 
following the seasonal abundance of 
grasshoppers and locusts. Studies in 
the former Soviet Union show that a 
flock of just 3,000 birds can consume 
up to three tonnes of these Insects 
every day, which must help to 
suppress the build-up ' of locust 
swarms. Small wonder that Russians 
put out over 20 million nest boxes to 
encourage the starlings to breed. 

Sadly, this beneficial reputation is 
not enjoyed by ordinary European 



starlings elsewhere. In Continental 
cities they are frequently reviled for 
their sheer success and pushy go- 
getting lifestyle. Civic authorities 
bIbo disapprove of them because 
their droppings often whitewash the 
buildings on which they roost. In 
the countryside they are widely re- 
garded as a pest Typical of the ex- 
treme measures taken to reduce 
them was the annual dynamiting of 
starling roosts in cherry-growing 
areas of Belgium — explosions that 
resulted in the deaths of 100,000 
birds but which hHd little impact on 
their overall numbers. 

Last year a group of American 
friends regaled me with the star- 
ling's evil reputation across the 
Atlantic. Why, they said, had we 
British brought this unwanted alien 
to their country? I could see their 
poinL From an original beach-head 
in the New York area, where about 
120 birds were released in the 
I 1890s, starlings have conquered 
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almost the entire North American 
continent in a single century. The 
current population, about a third of 
the world’s total, is estimated at a 
staggering 120 million. Ecologically, 
starlings now have a detrimental 
impact on a number of native Ameri- 
can birds. 

In Arizona, for instance, they oust 
woodpeckers from their traditional 
nestholes in the famous candelabra- 
shaped saguaro cactus. They are 
also a major agricultural nuisance. 
Statistics from one large poultry 
farm indicated that its starling popu- 
lation was consuming more than 
1,000 tonnes of feed a year. 

While I can understand why my 
American Meads are disturbed at 
tile starling's rapid conquest of their 
country, there is one aspect of their 
argument that struck me as a touch 
unfair. The people who let the evil 
genie out of the bottle in New York 
1 a century ago were not my ances- 
tors — they were my friends' own. 


Chess Leonard Barden 


G ARRY KASPAROV \a still world i 
number one in Fide’s 1998 rank- i 
ings, but Vladimir Kramnik, aged 22, ] 

Is narrowing the gap, while Fide's I 
own champion, Anatoly Karpov, is 
back in sixth place. Kasparov has re- 
jected any title unity match against 
Karpov with an announcement that 
he plans to accept a challenge this 
October from the winner of a series 
between Kramnik and India's world 
number three Vishy Anand. 

The top par’s boycott, of Fide's 
knock-out championship was al- 
ready bad news for the world body’s 
campaign to gain Olympic status for 
chess. Juan Samaranch, the chief 
supporter for chess within the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, bluntly 
told the game that it needs a single 
champion. Since then, Karpov has 
underlined his lack of credibility 
with a dismal 3/7 performance in 
the first half at Wijk aan Zee. Fide 
and Kasparov are both entrenched 
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Football 


SPORT 


Cricket Third Test: West Indies v England 


Across '' 

1 Too thin-skinned 
(13J 

8 Break — same 
•• here! (4) 

9 Picture of person 

( 8 ) 

10 Praiseworthy 
(10) • 

12 Viscous (6) 

14 Humour with 


15 Advertisement 
1 ( 10 ) 

19 At top speed- 
(and leaning?) 
(4-4) 

20 Nocturnal Insect 
(4) 

21 Herring-poncf 
(World War II 
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Quick crossword no. 406 Bridge Zia Mahmood 

T HIS week, the final three 
problems from the Christ- 


Dbwn 

2 Esteem highly (8) 
3 -Swift® 1 
4 Ability to share 
1 teeling8(7) ' 

1 5 Clean vigorously 

" • (ft 

Greet agony (7) 

7 Empty (apace) (4) 


11 A mere cal 
(anag)— meal 
(5;3) ’ 

13 Part of the ear 

(7) 1 

14 Doubter (7) 

16 Damp® 

17 Ftirihy®: 

18 Bfrrrel*- 1 -; " ■" 
laughing-stock 
(4) t" ' I 


Last week's solution 


□UQHnDElQQQDHQ 
El 0 □ B Q H D 
□□□ B0EIQEIQDEIH 

□ D Cl 0 0 Q B 

□□BG0Q00 □□□□ 

□ Q 0 a 0 P 

□□□□□a Qaanaa 

□ Q q □ □ a 
□ana aaQHDaoa 
a □ a h □ □ o 

HQDaUJQHEia DQD 

□ □ d a □ □ a 

□DDDnaataaonm 


/ problems from the Christ- 
mas competition. Winners will 
be announced next week. 

South West North East 
? 

4 A J 10 8 4 3 2 ¥K973 42 *4 

You were asked to rank pass, 

1 4 and 3 4. Pass is an option — 
by coming Into the auction later, 
you can show a long spade suit 
and a hand that was not strong 
-en ough fo r an opening one-bid 
or forinibflJiirg»gT»ptiv Q_i. f -tt f fni 
which is roughly wbnt you hove. 
Eight points is sub-minimum for 
any one-level opening, and you 
“know” never to pre-empt with 
four cords in the other major 
suit. But 1 couldn't bear to pafta~ 
this hand as dealer; it has 
potential, and I’d rather land the 
first blow than listen to oppo- 
nents who have found they have 
a huge minor-suit fit. If ] weren't 
vulnerable, I'd open 44 and 
hang the consequences. But 1 
am, so I’ll start with 34, just, 
over the aggressive 1 4. As to 
having four cards in the other 
major, it often happens that a ■ 
pre-emptive 3 4 opening bullies 


in their positions, so a compromise 
now looks unlikely before the nes 
knock-out championship, scheduled 
for 1999. 

Ex-Soviets dominate the rank- 
ings. but Britain's Michael Adams 
a5th), Nigel Short (22nd) and 
Matthew Sadler (26th) win all be 
higher when their performances at 
the Groningen knock-out are taken 
into account. 

Luke McShane. the UK’s future 
hope, is 16th among juniors aged 
under 20, but the 14-year-old Lon- 
doner is around 100 rating points 
behind Ruslan Ponomariov, also 14, 
of Ukraine, who has just broken the 
record as the youngest-ever grand- 
master, set last year by Etienne 
Bacrot, 15, of France. In the long 
term, Ponomariov and Bacrot may 
represent the real threat to Kas- 
parov’s supremacy, for both are 
likely to reach their playing peak as 
Kasparov hits the wrong side of 40. 


abode fgh 

Vidniar v Teichmann. Carlsbad 
1907 — After Teichmann defended 
by 1 . . . htj, world number two Tar- 
rasch claimed that 1 . , . Qxe5 would 
have won for Black. Was he right? 

No 2510: Bronstein chose the vi- 
sual 1 Rd8+ Bf8 2 Rxf8+ Kxf8 3 Qb4+ 
KeS 4 Rd8+ KxdS 5 Qf8 mate, but, of 
course. 1 Rxb7 Rxb3 2 Rxe7 also 
wins. 

Christmas puzzle: (WK a6. Rs 
c6,b4, BK a8, Be5, PS c7,f7, g7, h5, 


opponents into an unsound 4 V 
contract, and you’d rather defend 
that with ¥ K973 than with two 
small. My answer: 34, 14, pass. 

South West North East 

3 <4 Pass Pass 

? 

4AK ¥K732 4J9865 4A4 

Double, 3 4 and 3NT — 3 NT Is 
an all-eggs-in-one- basket shot: 
you may be able to shut West 
out by ducking the opening club 
lead, then develop your tricks in 
peace. And if partner removes 
dNTTint^ryeuMl-b'eJiaD DieiLtbfl rt, 
if he bid 44 In response to a 
double. But if 3 NT Ib wrong, you 
are probably going a lot down. 

A takeout double is a safer ‘ 
bet, though xlpuble is unlikefy to 
work if partner bids spBdesrltV 
not certain even if he bids 
hearts or diamonds: do you ■ 
have enough to raise him, or ■ 
should you go 1 quietly? Your best 
shot is a simple 34. He may 
pass when you have a game, but 1 
at least you’ll get a plus score. 

And if, over 3 4, partner can in- : 
traduce e major suit of his own, 
you’ll happlfy raise him to game. 
My answer: 34j double, 3OT. ■ *- 


! Paul Wilson reveals how Ruud Gullit was booted out 
of Chelsea in a ruthless game of huff and bluff 

Double-crossing 
at the Bridge 


Jittery England edge towards victory 


mate in /burl. 1 Rc3tl Bxc3 Else 2 ' 
Reb3 forces mate at bH or by Rb7-a7. j -. 
2 Re4 Be5 3 Rxe5 and male next ‘f 
move. | 

There were &!8 entries, the largt-si ■ 
for a Guardian chess com petition 
apart fruni a puzzle that Bobby I'iv ' 
ciier ctiuliln'l solve. Competitors re- 
ported taking hours over the pvt/A. j 
and apart frum 1 licit, emrnnls ' 
gosted 14 other first moves. 

1 Rb5? Bf-I 2 RxhfiCi Kdfi Up) 
Bhti 3 RdS/eli lig:»! and 1 Ka5? Rd4 
2 Rx<U Kb7 and 1 Rhl? 2 Rdl 
Bh4 and 1 Rc5? fti 2 Rcb5 cR and 1 
Rcl? gti 2 Rcbl c6 3 Kb7 BW! amt 
l Rb3? git 2 Ke3 RS 3 Red Kb* and 
1 Re4? Kb8 2 Rxe5 KeK and I 
Rb7? Bdtit 2 Rc3(2,l) c6 3 Rcbl 
Bb4 were among the vicious traps 
which caught oul dozens of solvers. 

J Holland, from Holt in Norfolk, 
wins the first prize of £50 and Fritz 5: j 
G Keane, from London, wins £30 and ( 
Fritz 5; V Vaganov, from Macdes- ■' 
field. Cheshire, wins £20 and a yeart | 
subscription to Chess Monthly. Win- 1 
ners of the LOO ChessBase Magazine 
CDs will be notified by Chess 
Monthly, which will also send every 
entrant a complimentary magazine. 


South West North East 
14 Pass 

? 

4K75 ¥ AQ 102 4J83 *A64 

24, 2 ¥ and 3NT — this hand is 
the “s tandar d nightmare” for 
natural systems: 2 ¥ shows fl 
five-card suit; 44 might be ft 
silly 4-3 fit with 3 NT (or 6ND 
laydown; 3 NT could lose the . 
first six diamond tricks with l 
or 12 easy winners in spades- 
Tournament pairs agree that a 
Jump to 3PTT over an opening 
bid of one of a major promises a , 
_4-3-3-3Jjand. ■ . .... ! 

^Buf thi s id rubber bridge; ■ 
where any Jump to 3 NT fa a ■ 
strong suggestion that partner 
put down the dummy. There^ 
less chance of ending up to . 

-wrong game If you respond * • 
Should partner raise you to «T 

wiUi oniy thr ^r^,?2* p S«'- 

you mqy survive. But 
able partner to introduce a 
card heart suit of his <mn» or i 
rebid his spades, orrwattre ' 
you about the diamonds ky P 
ding that suit If he raises chd» 
tofodsIdM, yoitt l canalwsfl?®l|; ■ 
him back to spades’. ' ^ : • 

My answer: 24, 2¥, 3^ 


A S THE story of Ruud Gullit's 
sacking as player-manager 
at Stamford Bridge domi- 
nated the British press fast week, 
the rest of English football was left 
asking one question. Who the hell 
do Chelsea think they are? Perhaps 
that might be refined. Who the hell 
do the media think Chelsea are? 

The London Premiership club are 
u-ruinlylhe best news England had 
J week, as (he natiooal team’s defi- 
ciencies against Chile were swept 
jsidc in favour of live satellite bruad- 
■ d'ts of Gullit's press conference 
and page after page of speculation 
a to what might have happened to 
Jme this rill in tile otherwise per- 
pTt marriage between showbiz club 
mti show-off coach. 

And guess what, it was a sham all 
■ilung. The tabloids didn't expose it 
; Wause the legend read better titan 
•Jv reality, and now the dreani is over 
by are blaming Gullit. Chelsea, 
‘iih their outspoken chairman, Ken 
i fjiw. celebrity supporters and 
'.>ir long-established habit of inain- 
. '-uning a higher profile in the gossip 
"lumas than the league tables. 

■ I -ubtlcss enjoy being the back page 
i luiyalent of Clinton and Monica, 
bn in football terms, what's the big 
■bal? 

| Ruthless chairman sacks coinpin* 
j 'M manager of underachieving 
hardly unprecedented is 
Ihe money and the personality 
■ ** *1* story, particularly as 

. is insisting his eve-watering 
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side issue about whether 
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i r rR !;j : on carrying on playing, and 
f'-^-ing up a player’s contract. “No 
'w can k-U me when to finish play- 
>, with some tritterness. 
Msea wanted him just to manage, 

1 J is no accident that Luca 
1 h ur. n f’ ^ct sets a limit on 
f*nod as player-manager. 
nu „? ^ question is whether 
ro t , n °c ,lnked with a Possible 

ir Haa e n"°i 0rt1, is 8 top man ' 
h,Dni- uHn, ? c sea been entirely 
jPPi with him they would surely 

W^.ij 5 ei ?.. raQre accommodating. 

^ toe club to 

Suri no W lhe,r .. rea80ns for not 
| than twi^ii! 1 W ? th 8 contra ct more 
of those of A!ex 
Wsonand Kenny Dalglish? 

skL™ managers’ standards, 
W l-f 8re certainly under-achiev- 
C; cuw nt position of third 
5h 1 ,Cm '„ an l d has to do 
Jo& eU ^ r0aicled defictea- 

ar, ondibloT 01 ^ Areenal ^ 
42 tenting down Man- 

frufj] sn T?' Ihere is also the far. 

-VSr er ? lo ^toAr- 

t'oca.Cnt^ 0 ^ason, the 

i hSSaW first leg defeat 

du , e to clangers 
the GuU l l 00 *e pitch, and 
hL 0f goinff five seals 
J'nited fa ^^ester 

.^y a dressin/w Cup WB8 foUow ed 
the ^ IOora me eting from 

-STSTJE p r. t ? dly 


ltave rarely been taken setiously 
with Gullit at the helm. Ken Bates 
will have been as aware as everyone 
else that the result which rescued 
last season, the 4-2 FA Cup win 
against Liverpool, when Chelsea 
made an unlikely comeback from a 
2-0 deficit, was widely attributed to 
tactical changes suggested by Gra- 
ham Rix at half-time. 

There are also the stories of 
growing distance from the players, 
non-contact with the youth team, 
and the obvious friction between 
Gullit's extra-curricular activities in 
the worlds of fashion and advertis- 
ing and his increasingly peripheral 
involvement with actual football. 
Gullit picked a bad time to try to 
double his money, and should have 
known that Bates was not the type 
to cough up happily. 

Once he was hurriedly promoted 
to life position vacated by Glenn 
Hoddle in the summer of '9ti, he 
simply made it work by the force of 
iris personality, calling in friends 
ami favours from abroad and im- 
pressing tiie locals witli his undeni- 
able aura. 'That was quite a neat 
trick, but perhaps it was only a trick, 
fi)]- Gullit's personality also led to his 
downfall. Which is to say, only 



Mike Selvey In Port of Spain 

T HE rain showers which skit- 
tered in from the Maraval Hills 
wiped out two hours of the final ses- 
sion at Queen's Park Oval on Mon- 
day, and at the end of it, the third 
Test — and with it England’s realis- 
tic interest in the remainder of the 
series — was still in the balance. 

When bad light stopped play and 
the fleet of groundsmen, yellow- 
oilskinned and sou'westered like 
trawlermen, had hauled tiie covers 
on to the playing area for the last 
time, England, chasing 225 to win 
and 52 without loss overnight, had 
slightly recovered, after slipping to 
158 for four, and resumed on Tues- 
day 38 tantalising runs short of vic- 
tory. Graham Thorpe had 15 and 
Mark Butcher 11 after a partnership 
which had somewhat restored Eng- 
land's balance. 

All tiie bad memories of Trinidad 
Tests — including the one in 1990 
when last day lunch-time rain de- 
prived them of probable victory — 
would without question have been 
creeping back into tiie English psy- 
che, but they were expected to win a 
memorable victory. 

For a time, while Mike Atherton 
and Alee Stesvarl wore continuing 
their work of tiie previous evening, 
and (lie spark had not ignited in the 
West Indies attack, the game looked 
to be England's fur Hie Inking. But 
after the pair had reduced the target 
to double figures by adding 129 for 
the first wicket — the fifth time they 
have reached three figures in Tests 


together — four wickets fell for the 
addition of 39 more runs including 
those of both Atherton, for 49, and 
Stewart, whose brilliant 83 took ex- 
actly five hours. 

David Lloyd, to tiie groundsman's 
chagrin, had removed the covers 
himself at 7am to ensure that the 
pitch had maximum tune to 
breathe. It certainly appeared to do 
the trick, for instead of playing like a 
typical Caribbean fourth-day sur- 
face, it might have been a first-day 
pitch, so easily did Atherton and 
Stewart deal with the bowling. 

The previous evening, it had been 
the captain who had taken on the 
mantle of run-scorer while Stewart 
bedded in. The roles reverted to 
type in the morning session, how- 
ever, with Stewart playing quite 
beautifully, driving Walsh tlirough 
mid-on and then cuffing him 
through the off-side as if he were a 
village bobby clipping a scruniper 
round tiie ear. 

Stewart brought up both his 50 — 
after three hours’ batting — and tiie 
century partnership with tiie same 
dab io third man and by lunch, they 
had taken the score on to 122, This 
may have been England, but victory 
seemed certain. 

Tlw West Indian capacity to fight 
buck is part of their heritage, and 
the afternoon session saw them 
begin ihe process of reeling Eng- 
land in. Lara began to set his fields 
deep. And slowly, as Ambrose and 
Walsh cranked up their effort, Eng- 
land began lu crack. 

Fifteen minutes beyond lunch. 
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Chile too hot for England 


Gullit: too arrogant? 

someone of monumental compla- 
cency and self-cocooning arrogance 
could mistake a situation bordering 
on a dressing room revolt, and gen- 
eral terrace bewilderment at his se- 
lection policy, for a promising 
moment to ask for a significantly im- 
proved contract. 

It is clear from his wounded accu- 
sation that Bates ditched him "just 
as I had given Chelsea my word" 
that he had no idea of the weakness 
of his bargaining position. “No one 
will acknowledge why they sacked 
me," Gullit pouted. T will have this 
question mark hanging over me for 
tiie rest of my life," Shame. It's 
called management, Ruud. 

Gullit's managerial spell in Eng- 
land was not quite the unqualified 
success he would have us all be- 
lieve. Yes. Chelsea and possibly 
Vialli went behind hfa back, but 
double dealing is part of football and 
Gullit has not done much to earn 
any loyalty from Vialli. 

The image of Gullit the manager 
we will all retain is the cool dude sit- 
ting with his feet up In the dug-out 
The mistake we all made was in as- 
suming there was something harder 
and shrewder behind the image. It is 
beginning to lqok as if what we saw 
was all there was. 


E NGLAND'S preparations for the | 
World Cup were dealt n severe 
blow when they were beaten 2-0 at 
Weniblc-y in an international 
friendly by Chile, one of three South 
American sides in the finals of the 
competition in France this summer. 
Two of three defeats for coach 
Glenn Huddle's side have come 
against countries from tiiat conti- 
nent, and Colombia ominously 
share England’s World Cup group. 

Marcelo Salas scored a goal in 
each half, first by superbly latching 
on to a Jose Luis Sierra pass to beat 
England goalkeeper Nigel Martyn 
and then hammering home from 
the penalty spot. Hoddle said after- 
wards: "We will analyse tiie perform- 
ance to see where we can improve. 
Chile were the better side on the 
night and deserved the victory." ' 

The match marked the debut of 
Liverpool sensation Michael Owen, 
who at 18 years and 59 days, be- 
came England's youngest interna- 
tional this century, beating tiie 
record held by Busby Babe Duncan 
Edwards, whose England career 
started in 1955 when he was 18 
years and 183 days. Owen passed 
the test with first-class honours, ac- 
quitting. himself well enough to be 
designated man of the match. The 
teenager was disappointed by what 
a football wit branded "Chile con 
carnage" and said: “It was good to get 
my debut, but the result spoiled 1L" 


C ANADIAN snow boarder Ross 
Rebagliati can keep the gold 
medal he won at the Winter 
Olympics in Nagano despite testing 
positive for marijuana after winning 
the slalom event He was reprieved 


by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee's arbitration panel just a day 
after the result of tiie original posi- 
tive test was announced. The 
amount of metabolised cannabis 
shown in tiie sample was too small 
and Rebagliati maintained that he 
was u victim of passive smoking. 
However, the ruling was overturned 
on tiie grounds of an apparent flaw 
in the International Ski Federation 
rules tiiat mean a cannabis limit 
cannot be applied to snow boarders. 


T HE first cricket Teat between 
South Africa and Pakistan in 
Johannesburg was delayed for a day 
to give two of the visiting team's 
players time to recover from an 
attack by muggers. Mohammed 
Akram and Saqlaln Mushtaq re- 
ceived minor injuries In the attack. 
The match proved memorable for 
South Africa's Pat Symcox, who 
scored hie first Test century and, 
with Mark Boucher, added 195 for 
the ninth wicket — a Teat record, 
beating the 190 put on by Asif Iqbal 
and Intikhab Alam for Pakistan 
against England at The Oval in 1967. 

H ogan “kid” bassey, 

Nigeria's first world boxing 
champion, has died In Lagos, aged 
65. BasBey, a clean fighter, pum- 
melled liis opponent, C-herlf Haraia, 
forcing the .referee to stop the 
featherweight fight in Paris in 1957. 
He successfully defended his world 
title against Ricardo Morena in Los 
Angeles. Thereafter most of his. 
fights were in the United States- In 
1959 he returned to. Fjigeriai to 
become national boxing coach, . 


after almost four hours, Atherton 
had gone, caught behind pushing 
outside off stump. John Crawley 
could not maintain the momentum. 
He is struggling to establish his cre- 
dentials at No 3, and Lara attacked 
mercilessly. Crawley lasted half an 
hour before he was senselessly run 
out attempting a second to cover. 

It was the catalyst that started a 
chain reaction. After playing so flu- 
ently, Stewart found his flow of runs 
drying up. Walsh smelled blood. 
With his concentration in tatters, 
Stewart flicked outside off stump, 
and wicketkeeper David Williams 
made no mistake. 

Thorpe now joined Nasser Hus- 
sain, and with each thumping a 
boundary in a stand of LG, they ap- 
peared to have broken the spell. But 
Hussain must have tripped over a 
black cat, for the ball he got from 
Hooper, which might have left a 
snail's trail in the dust, could not 
have been played even with a shovel. 

Atherton had won the toss and 
| put the opposition in. The West In- 
dies were bowled out for 159 — 
Fraser and Caddick picking up five 
wickets each — and then England 
lost Atherton and Crawley for 22. 

The tourists' bad form continued 
the next day as they failed by 14 
runs to reach the West Indies total. 
The home side started the second 
innings well, will Lam looking par- 
ticularly dangerous, hut England 
soon look control, restricting the 
opposition to 210, Lara falling to 
Fraser on 47 and Jimmy Adams 
making the first 50 of tiie match. 


Football results 


FA Gup filth round: AiM'ial 0, Ovao' Poioa 
0. Aston Vlifa O. Coventry City i ; Leotfc United 
3, Birmingham City 2; Manchester Utd t . 
Bamatey 1 ; Newcastle Uld 1 . Tranmera Rover* 
O; Waal Ham Utd 2, Blackburn Rovers 2; 
Wimbledon 1 . Wolves i . 

FA Carting Premiership: Everton l , Oatoy 
County 2. ShelteW Wed 3, Liverpool 3. 
Leading positions: 1 , Manchester Uld 
(played 26. polnls 50): 2, Liverpool (£8-46); 

3. Cheteoa (25-45} 

Nationwide League i Division Oral Crewe 

3, Portamih 1; Ipswich 5, Huddercdd l . Man 
City O, Bury 1; Mirldtesbro 1 . Bradford 0; Pod 
Vale 2, Norwich 2; Stockport i , Stoto 0; WBA 
t.QPRI. 

Leading positions! i.MIddlasborousti 
(31-82); 2. Noll Ingham Forest (30 60), 

3, Sunderland (20-56) 

D Melon Two: Blackpool 3, Ml Wall 0; 
Boumamth 2, Cheelerfld 0; Brentford 0. 

Preston O; Bristol City 0, GllSngham 2; 

Cerflsle 1, Walsall 1; Norttmpln 3, Southend 1 . 
Oldham 1, Fulham O; Plymouth 0, YarkO; 
Watlbrd 1 . Luton 1 ; Wigan O, Grimsby 2; 
Wrexham 1. Bristol R O; Wycombe 2, Burrfay t . 
Leading positional 1 , Watford (31 -65); 

2, Bristol City (32-81); 3, Northampton (32-51) 

DMafon Three: Barnet 2 r Cardiff 2; Brighton 
O. Doncaster O; Darlington 0, Nolle Co-2; 
Hartlepool O, Cheater 0; MSpctaefld t, Layton 
Orient 0; Rotherham O. Shrewabry V, Bcwtooro 

4, Boater 1 ; Sc’thorpe 2. Rochdale ft Swansea 

O, Peterboro 1; Torquay 6, Hull 1. ' 

Leading 'pbalflona: 1, Nott? County (32-69); 
2, Peterborough (32-66); 3, MaoctesWd (32-56) 

Tennants Scottish Cup fourth round: 

Ayr 2, KSJmamlt O, Dundee U 1 , Irramws CT 
1 ; Dunleimlne 1, Celtto 2i Heaha 3, Albion 0; 
Motharwrel 2, Rangers 2; Ralthl .Pataka; Rosa 
Co 1, Dundee l;St Johnstone 3, Stitig A 1. 

BELL‘S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: 

- Premier DMstoni . 

Leading poeitlohBi 1, Rangeis 124-49); 

2. Celtic (24-40); 3, Hearts (24-40) ‘ 

First Chris I on: Morton 3. Hamilton 1. 
Leading positional 1, Dundee (24-47); 

2. Fteltti (24-42);’ 3, Ralklrtc (24-40) 


Second Division: Oydebenk o. Stranraer, 1 ; 
East Fite 1 . Queen of Slh 6. 

Leading positional 1, Clydebank (23-44); 

2, LMngston (21 -30); 3, OUeen of the South 
.(23-35} 

Third Divisions Berwick O, Cowdenbeath 2; " 
Queera Perk O,. Montrose 2. 

Leading poiltlonsj l.Aloa (22-43); 

2, Artmoatn (23-40); 3, Ross County (22-38) . .. 














